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It was, I think, Mr. Evarts, Secretary of State for tl 
United States of America, who, many years ago, said : 

‘The British Empire is neither monometallist nor bimet- 
allist, but bi-monometallist. The British Empire cannot be 
monometallist gold, nor monometallist silver, throughout 
its length and breadth. Its present position of bi-mono- 
metallism is entirely inconsistent with reason and govern- 
ment; it must be bimetallic sooner or later, for it cannot 
maintain the permanent position of a house divided against 
itself which cannot stand.”’ 

So long as silver and gold were kept, by the monetary laws 
of France, the joint money of the world at a fixed ratio, this 
bi-monometallism of England and India, although produc- 
tive of some minor inconveniences, was little more than 
nominal, and did not involve any serious complications ; but 
when the link between gold and silver was broken by the 
violation of the monetary law in 1873, very grave difficulties 
rapidly developed as the result of this illogical position. 
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In 1871, when the rupture of the link between gold and 
silver was merely contemplated, M. Ernest Seyd predicted 
that it would ‘‘ only lead to the destruction of the monetary 
equilibrium hitherto existing and cause a fall in the value of 
silver from which England's trade and the Indian silver val- 
uation will suffer more than all other interests, grievous as 
the general decline of prosperity over the whole world will 
be ;’’ and he added: ‘‘ The strong doctrinarianism existing 
in England as regards the gold valuation is so blind, that 
when the time of depression sets in, there will be this special 
feature : the economical authorities of the country will refuse 
to listen to the cause here foreshadowed ; every possible 
attempt will be made to prove that the decline of commerce 
is due to all sorts of causes and irreconcilable matters . . . 
The great danger of the time will then be that among all 
this confusion and strife, England’s supremacy in commerce 
and manufactures may go backwards to an extent which 
cannot be redressed, when the real cause becomes recog- 
nized, and the natural remedy is applied.’’ 

The fidelity with which this prediction has been fulfilled 
is perfectly marvelous. 
broken, a depression of trade unexampled in magnitude and 
duration set in, and after twenty years it shows no signs of 
abatement, but on the contrary threatens to increase in inten- 
sity. The report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the depression of trade and industry in 1886, 
failed to account satisfactorily for the depression. It was, as 
Seyd foretold, attributed to all sorts of causes and irreconcil- 
able matters. The members of the commission were at 
variance with each other, and no less than eleven separate 
reports or notes of dissent were submitted. The majority 
were quite unable to account for ‘‘ the remarkable feature of 
the present situation, which distinguished it from all other 
periods of depression, viz., its duration,” but they desired 
that the fall of prices so far as it had been caused by an appre- 
ciation in the standard of value should be a matter of 
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independent inquiry, and they added, ‘‘ We do not think it 
necessary to investigate at length the causes that have 
brought it about, but we desire to give it a leading place in 
the enumeration of the influences which have tended to . 
produce the present depression.’’ Still, the people of Eng- 
land clung to their golden idol.* 

The gold-using countries generally, and Great Britain in — 
particular, have really suffered more than India from this 
violation of the monetary law. It is true that India has experi- — 
enced inconvenience to its government in its financial posi- 
tion ; suffering to its civil servants, from the manner in which | = 
it has affected their salaries and pensions; loss to its mer- 
chants, from want of stability in exchange, and hindrance 
to the development of the country, by the instability of the 
medium in which the interest on capital must be repaid ; but 
the country itself, as a whole, has not otherwise suffered from 
this cause. ‘The rupee, in common with silver all over the 
world, has not, until very lately altered in value (7. ¢. in its 
purchasing power), but has remained stable while gold has 
appreciated ; consequently the producer in India has enjoyed 
an immunity from those evils which are caused by an appre- 
ciating standard and which have weighed so heavily on his 
gold-using competitors. India, as a rule, has enjoyed a fair 


* It is a fallacy to suppose that the commercial superiority of England has been 
due to its gold standard. England acquired its commercial superiority long before _ 
it had agold standard. Alison,in describing the trade of Great Britain at the 
beginning of this century, sixteen years before she adopted a gold standard, ; 
wrote: “ The monopoly of almost all the trade of the world was in its hands.”” We 
have that monopoly no longer. Our commercial superiority is due to the energy and | 
determination of the Anglo-Saxon race—to England's insular position, to its good 
harbors, to its two centuries of internal peace, and accumulating capital. The gold 
standard has been from first to last asource of inconvenience and danger, but upto _ 
1873 she was saved from the difficulties which have since beset her, by the double 
standard of France. Some people suppose that England has benefited by her gold 
standard, in that obligations payable in England secured payment in gold, and con- 
sequently induced the foreigner to hold bills payable in London, and thus attracted 7 
capital. Even were this the case it might be very well for bankers, but not so satis- _ + a 
facte-y for bankers’ customers who have to satisfy their obligations in an uncertain 7 
and appreciating standard. But the inference is incorrect, for during a considerable 
period of the time in which England had a gold standard, and that period one | 
of its greatest prosperity, it was a positive disadvantage to be _ in gold, silver 
being at a small premium when compared with gold. ale’ 
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degree of prosperity, whilst her gold using competitors have 
suffered grievously. It is not so much that India has abso- 
lutely benefited by the existing state of affairs; her gain 
having been to a certain extent neutral, and only positive 
when contrasted with that of her competitors; but now she 
has exchanged the currency which has hitherto been stable 
for one that has proved eminently unstable during the last 
twenty years. 

It has been stated that it is impossible to increase the taxa- 
tion of the natives of India, but there cannot be the slighest 
doubt that the adoption of an appreciating standard must tax 
the native, indirectly, to a far greater extent, and in a far 
more injurious manner, than any direct taxation. 

The Government of India has striven to the utmost of its 
power to induce the Home Government to adopt the only 
practical solution of the difficulties that beset her, namely, a 
return, by international agreement, to the monetary law 
which has been violated ; but, as this has been refused, 
India has been left on the horns of a dilemma, to choose 
between two evils which have been aptly designated, the 
‘* Policy of Drift’’ and the ‘‘ Policy of Despair.’’ She has 
chosen the latter and it now remains to be seen which is the 
greater evil of the two. 

A study of monetary history by the light of recent ex pe- 
rience distinctly proves that the confusion in currency which 
has existed in past times has been entirely due to neglect 
of the establishment amongst nations of a common ratio 
between gold and silver. Failing such a universal ratio, each 
metal has naturally from time to time sought the best mar- 
ket, and an observation of this tendency, when a coin has 
been overrated, has led to injudicious monetary changes or 
debasement of coin—to the creation of that which is termed 
in Gresham's law ‘‘ good” or ‘‘ bad’’ money—for although 
bimetallism existed from time immemorial, it was reserved 
for France in 1789, Calonne being Finance Minister, to 
establish on a sound basis that simple system of joint 
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standard which was confirmed in 1803, and which main- 
tained unbroken the parity of gold and silver coins until 
1873,* when the link was foolishly broken by the restriction 
of the mintage of silver in France. 

The currency of England was silver monometallic under 
the reign of Edward the Third, when gold was made a legal 
tender at a ratio fixed from time to time by the State. In 
the reign of James I. the quantity of gold in coins was re- 
duced to prevent its export, but this was overdone, and in- 
duced the export of silver in its turn. If a common ratio 
had existed there would have been no inducement to export 
one metal rather than the other. In the reign of Charles II. 
the guinea was coined with the intention that it should pass 
current for 20 shillings, but the amount of gold in it was 
such that it was thought necessary to declare its value at 22 
shillings. It proved, however, to be overrated at that value, 
and was subsequently rated at 21s. 6d. In 1717 it was rated 
at 21s. This fixed the ratio in England at 1 to 15.21, and 


* Mr. Giffen has stated that between 1803 and 1873 the French bimetallic law com- 
pletely broke down and failed to maintain the ratioof 1 to 15%; that during a 
considerable period, notably between 1820 and 1847, France was purely a silver 
standard country, as proved by the fact that during that period there was con- 
stantly a premium on gold. In this argument Mr. Giffen has fallen into a series 
of astounding blunders. 

1. He has quoted the old Paris market prices (instead of the mint prices) of gold 
and when allowance has been made for thiserror his argument is destroyed, for in 
six of the years in which he states that gold was constantly at a premium it has 
actually been at a discount. 

2. Even admitting his figures had been correct, they would not have proved 
France to have been a silver standard country. Bar gold is frequently at a premium 
in England. During November last it stood at a premium of nearly four per mille, 
but this fact does not prove that the gold standard of England had broken down, 
and that England was then a silver standard country. 

3 Mr. Giffen appears to have overlooked the fact that during nearly the whole of 
the period (in which he states that gold was constantly at a premium in France) 
silver was also concurrently at a premium, and that during a part of this period 
the premium on silver was actually higher than that on gold. In fact, a premium 
on either metal simply shows that both gold and silver were at a slight premium 
with bank notes, and it indicates either that the coin in circulation was generally 
below the legal weight, or that bank notes had slightly depreciated. It proves 
nothing beyond a demand for purposes of export. It is a bullion broker’s rather 
than a banker’s question. The French people—apart from brokers or those who 
required metallic money for traveling abroad or for export—were altogether unaf- 
fected by the premium, and cared no more about it than the customer of an English 
bank cares when he learns from the journals that gold is at a premium in London. 
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as the ratio on the Continent was then 1 to 14.50, the silver 
of England, seeking the best market,was exported. In 
1730 Spain changed her ratio to 15.87, and this induced a 
return of silver to England. In 1774 England limited the 
legal tender of silver coins to £25, unless they were of full 
mint weight, though she did not adopt the gold monometallic 
standard until 1816. 

The United States of America had, from the foundation 
of the Union until 1873 a double standard. Originally the 
ratio was 15 to 1, whilst that of France was 15'2 to1; and 
the metal in each country naturally sought the market which 
afforded the most advantageous terms, resulting in the export 
of gold to France. 
in 1834, foolishly adopted a ratio of 1 to 16, although she 
had been advised by her experts to adopt the French ratio 
of 1 to 15%, which would have removed all preference for 
either metal; but although these differences of more than 
three per cent rendered the preservation of a ratio a difficult 
matter, it was maintained until the link between gold and 
silver was foolishly broken by the suspension of free coinage 
of silver, in 1873. 

Similar lessons might have been learned when Holland 
overrated her gold, and Portugal overrated her silver. 
éngland and India, in the causes which led to their adoption 
They 
have, in both instances, adopted ratios which have induced 
the exportation of one metal in preference to the other, and 
they have then perpetuated that mistake by enacting laws 
which precluded the use of the metal they had driven away. 

The Government of India has discovered its mistake and 
has desired to enter into an agreement for an international 
ratio, but she has been sacrificed to the blunder into which 
England has fallen, and which the English are slow to dis- 
cover. In connection with this policy a brief account of 
Indian currency and of those conditions which have affected 
it, may prove interesting. 


In order to rectify this tendency, America, 


of monometallism, furnish a similar object lesson. 
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ot Gold was not a legal tender in India until 1766, when the 
Gold Mohur was ordered to pass for 14 sicca rupees, but 
as the ratio was lower than that which existed in Europe, 
the arrangement was necessarily found to work unsatisfac- 
torily, and the new Gold Mohur containing 186.8 grains of 
pure gold, was made a legal tender equivalent to 16 sicca 
rupees. In 1793 an enactment provided for the coinage of 
Gold Mohurs containing 187.4 grains of pure gold to pass as 
legal tender as the equivalent of 16 sicca rupees containing 
175.93 grains of pure silver, or 1 of gold to 14.86 of silver, 
and as this ratio was not in accordance with the European 
ratio, gold naturally sought the best market. In 1801 the 
silver rupee was made to contain 164.74 grains of pure silver, 
and the Gold Mohur of the same weight and standard to pass 
for 15 rupees, or a ratio of 1 to 15, as contrasted with the 
French ratio of 1 in 15%, which necessarily led to the dis- 
appearance, or at all events to the scarcity of gold coin. In 
1806 the Court of Directors, not recognizing the fact that 
their own action had given rise to a scarcity of gold coin, 
established the silver rupee as the standard of currency, and 
the Gold Mohur at 15 to 1 was left to find its own level in 
the market, without having any fixed relative value set upon 
it. In 1818 the silver rupee was proclaimed in future to 
constitute the standard coin in the Madras Presidency, but 
for convenience of the public gold rupees containing 165 
grains of pure gold were exchangeable for 16 silver rupees. 
In 1835 it was enacted that gold should cease to be a legal 
tender for payment in any of the territories of the East India 
Government, but gold was received in the government treas- 
uries. 

So long as the intrinsic value of gold in the market was 
equal to that of the silver represented, there was no difficulty 
in passing such coin, but, as soon as the price of gold began 
to fall, the Gold Mohur was no longer of the same value as 
sixteen silver rupees, and if the government continued to 
receive them, without the power of paying them out again, , 
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at the same rate, there would be an accumulation of gold 
which could not be used as money ; it was therefore enacted 
in 1853 that no gold should be received in the government 
treasuries. In 1857 the Government of Bombay proposed 
the introduction of the sovereign as legal-tender in India but 
the proposal was negatived by the Supreme Government as 
well as by the Secretary of State. In 1859, the Governor- 
General sent home a proposal for the adoption of a paper 
currency in India, by Mr. James Wilson, who although believ- 
ing in the superiority of a gold standard, urged that—in a 
country where all obligation would be contracted to be paid 
in silver—to make a law by which they could be forcibly 
paid in anything else would simply lead to default the 
creditor at the advantage of the debtor, and to break faith 
with the public. 

Mr. Wilson pointed out that, in the operation of the double 
standard, ‘‘ the one coin which is gradually becoming of less 
intrinsic value, gradually and day by day displaces the coin 
which is undergoing appreciation—large supplies of thecheap- 
ening coin come from the mint, and corresponding quantities 
of the appreciating coin are bought up and exported at a profit ; 
but as long as the two coins circulate together, and to whatever 
extent they do so, they are in the hands of the public of the 
same nominal value and continue without any intermission to 
answer the same purpose for all daily uses,’’ and he added, 
** However objectionable therefore a double standard may be 
and however inconsistent in theory, I hold it to be the least 
objectionable of all the plans yet proposed for combining 
the use of the two metals in coins of full intrinsic value in 
circulation in the same currency.’’ 

About 1862 a demand for a gold currency arose from a 
crisis which occurred consequent on the cotton famine during 
the American Civil War, but the late Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
then Finance Member, pointed out that the crisis which had 
passed over the country had not been caused by any defi- 
ciency of the circulating medium of currency, which was 
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rather redundant than deficient, but that it was caused by 
the unwillingness of the people of India to accept the ordi- 
nary mercantile equivalent for the large additional value 
exported. Vast supplies of silver had been poured into India 
under this exceptional and extrinsic cause, but even if the 
supplies had been yet more abundant, fresh importations 
must still have taken place, because no other equivalent 
would be accepted for the Indian produce which the rest of 
the world desired to have ; and the only true remedy was 
that both the precious metals should be equally available as 
articles of currency. ‘The gold of Australia was sent to 
England where it was employed in buying silver ; and the 
silver sent to India was burdened with the charges of the 
double voyage, and with the additional interest incurred 
during the prolonged period occupied by it. The gold re- 
mained in the Bank of England until the Indian demand set 
in, and then it was suddenly withdrawn to sweep the Conti- 
nent for silver, with the result that speculators—trading on 
the well-known requirements of the bank and aware that 
India’s wants could only be satisfied with the one metal— 
had ‘‘cornered’’ silver, and the banks in order to protect 
themselves raised the rate of discount and disorganized trade. 
He recommended that gold should have legal tender in addi- 
tion to silver and proposed that English Australian sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns should be declared legal tender at the rate 
of one sovereign to ten rupees, and the Indian mint should 
be open to the receipt of gold bullion on those at a charge 
sufficient to cover the cost of mintage. 

This was negatived by the Secretary of State, who, how- 
ever, approved of the tentative measure of receiving sover- 
eigns and half-soverigns at all the Indian treasuries for the 
sum of ten and five rupees respectively, and paid out at the 


same rate, unless objected to, currency notes being issued 
at the same rate to an extent not exceeding one-fourth of the 
coin or bullion issues in each case. But as the ratio of ten 
rupees to the sovereign was only 14.6 while the Continental 
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ratio was 15.5, or a difference of six per cent, such an arrange- 
ment was naturally unworkable. In availing themselves of 
this permission, the Government of India and the Bank of 
Bengal again urged the desirability of making gold a legal 
tender, but the Secretary of State decided that the time had 
not arrived for taking any further step, and that the measure 
proposed would be unattended with any advantage. 

In 1866 a commission in India reported : 

1. That the gold coins were not used as money in India 
and were generally at or above par. 

2. That they were sought for as a medium of reserve or 
for trading purposes. 

3. In districts, where gold was below par, it was because 
it was practically unknown or the people too poor to create 
a demand. 

4. That the demand for gold currency was unanimous 
throughout India. 

5. That gold coins would find more favor than notes. 

6. That the introduction of gold would facilitate the estab- 
lishment of currency notes. 

7. That the opinion was almost unanimous that the cur- 
rency should consist of gold, silver and notes. 

In 1873, France perpetrated the terrible blunder of re- 
stricting the mintage of silver, thus demonetizing that metal 
in Europe for international purposes. 

This was followed by that which was, at the time, considered 
an ‘‘ inexplicable and unprecedented depreciation of silver,’’ 
and was generally attributed to the large production of that 
metal in the Nevada mines, although the relative value of 
silver production was at the time only about equal to that of 
gold, and the disproportional production of the two metals 
was nothing in comparison with that caused by the deluge of 
gold from the Californian and Australian discoveries in the 
period, 1850-60, a deluge which so long as the two metals 
were linked together by the French monetary law, produced 
scarcely any appreciable effect. a 
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‘The Government of India was early in the field in recog- 
nizing the true character of the divergence, and in making 
the discovery that it was not silver that had depreciated, 
but gold that had appreciated. Silver not only in India, 
but all over the world, had not altered its purchasing power, 
whilst the purchasing power of gold had increased largely. 
This view was confirmed by almost simultaneous investiga- 
tions in the United States, in England, and on the Continent. 

In 1876 the Government of India issued a resolution, in 
which the following conclusions were summed up : 

1. That the divergence in the value of gold and silver was 
not necessarily attributable to diminution in the value of 
silver, but there were strong reasons for believing that gold 
had appreciated, and this consideration must have an import- 
ant bearing upon the action of the government. 

2. That although it was most desirable in the interests of 
trade that the standard of value should be the same as that 
of the countries with which India interchanged commodities, 
yet trade will not be permanently injured by the fall of rupees 
measured in gold, provided that a fresh, stable equilibrium 
of the metals be obtained. 

3. That there was no sufficient ground for interference 
with the standard of value. 

In August, 1878, the Paris Monetary Conference met, and 
the delegates were unanimous in the opinion that it was neces- 
sary to maintain the monetary functions of silver as well as 
those of gold. The English delegates subsequently reported, 
“assuming that the general double standard proposed by the 
United States could not be adopted, what would be the future 
of silver—toward what aim ought the various States to 
direct their efforts? This aim we considered to be to keep 
silver in the position which it occupies at present as a partner 
or natural ally of gold, in all parts of the world where it 
might be possible to do so. We consider that the campaign 
undertaken against silver would be exceedingly dangerous 
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by government. 
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Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Goschen, the British delegates, were 
of opinion that ‘‘ whilst not in favor of the universal adoption 
a single gold standard, they consider that the establishment 
of a fixed ratio of gold and silver is ‘ utterly impracticable,’ 
and that they are opposed to a system of currency based on 


They were at that time sturdy defenders of monometallism, 
the absolute necessity for adopting a system of currency 


based on the double standard. 
admitted that bimetallism is a 


Mr. Goschen has since 
‘‘very serious demand for 


most of the monometallists hold their views so strongly 
that many of them, like most orthodox religious people, 
are unable to give an account of their belief.’’ 

Toward the end of 1878 the Government of India, finding 
that the monetary conference held out no hope of relief, 


with the intention of introducing into India ‘the gold 
_ standard, whilst retaining the existing currency, the ratio 
_ between the rupee and the sovereign being fixed arbitrarily 


In replying, the Lords of the Treasury were of opinion that 
‘it was unadvisable to legislate hastily and under the pres- 


-consequences.’’ ‘That ‘‘it was not proved that increase or 
readjustment of taxation must necessarily be the conse- 
quence of matters remaining as they were’’—that ‘‘ equilib- 
rium between income and expenditure might be regained by 
economy of expenditure as well as increased taxation ’’— 
that ‘‘ increase of salaries might be met or at least reduced 
by a careful revision of establishment ’’—that ‘‘ there was 
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INDIAN CURRENCY. 
. nothing to show the precise injury to Indian trade’’—that 
‘they could not admit that the responsibility for doing 
- nothing was as great as that for doing something ’’—that ‘‘ it 
was better to sit still, than to have recourse to crude legisla- 
tion under the influence of panic’’—that ‘‘ it appeared as if 
the Government of India were anxious to put an end to the 
competition of silver against their own bills, and that, although 
this might relieve the government and the civil servants and 
_ those who wish to remit money to England, such relief would 
be given at the expense of the Indian taxpayer.’’ In 1880 
the situation had changed for the worse and the Government 
of India forwarded a very able memorandum prepared by 
Mr. Chapman, the Financial Secretary, in which it was 
shown that the long standing equilibrium between gold and 
silver, which had been preserved under French monetary 
law, for the optional interchange of two metals at a fixed 
ratio had been destroyed by the closure of the French mints 
a to silver in 1873. That, contrary to the general expectation 
j and belief, gold had appreciated and silver had not depre- 
ciated as proved by the purchasing power of the two metals 
and that it was impossible to foresee the extent to which 
pressure might be transferred from silver to gold. The loss 
to India was to be attributed to a rise in the value of gold 
and the practical advantages to be expected from the adoption 
of the double standard were the limitation of fluctuations 
of exchange within narrow limits, and stability of standard— 
that so long as gold and silver were freely interchangeable in 
France at a fixed ratio, that ratio governed the relation of 
the two metals, and therefore the value of each throughout 
the world. The single gold standard of England and the 
silver standard of India were alike wholly subject to the 
influence of the French monetary law. ‘That the French 
bimetallic law a/one did confine the fluctuation of the relative 
values of gold and silver throughout the civilized world. 
That if gold alone or silver alone should, by common con- 
sent, be made the universal standard of value, then, after an 
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undefined interval of disaster and ruin, a certain new stability 
of standard established upon the sole gold or sole silver basis, 
might be attained, but even then such stability, based on one 
metal only, must inevitably be wholly inferior to that based 
upon the two metals in correlation, because the compensating 
influence would be absent, and every fluctuation would oper- 
ate upon a much smaller volume of material.* 

It was believed that if America, France and India were to 
unite in an international monetary agreement, the desired 
reform might be effectually and permanently accomplished. 

Sir John Strachey, then Financial Member, estimated the 
loss to the Government of India at £2,500,000 a year, but 
considered the present loss insignificant in comparison with 
the future damages to which India was exposed. 

The Viceroy expressed the opinion that it would be of 
unquestionable and quite incalculable financial benefit to 
India to enter into a monetary convention with France, 
America and Germany for the common adoption of a bimet- 
allic standard. 

In 1881 the Monetary Conference again met at Paris. 
The British delegate explained that his government would 
not enter the conference as supporters of the principle of the 
double standard, and that his instructions had been to furnish 
all information that might be required, but did not permit 
him to vote. 


* The manner in which demand fixes the relative value is as follows: Under the 
law of the double standard those who have to make any payment have the choice 
of metal—in other words they are the persons who give rise to a demand for either 
metal. Of course they will not be so foolish as to select the dearer metal or that 
which costs the most. They naturally select the cheaper metal to satisfy their 
obligations. In other words ‘he demand sets in for that metal which ts below the 
ratio and falls off for that which is above the ratio, however small the difference 
may be. With the demand the cheaper metal rises in price and with a cessation 
of demand the price of the dearer metal falls—the tendency in each metal being 
constantly to approach the ratio which has been fixed as legal tender. It is im- 
possible that it should be otherwise and this automatic adjustment is extremely 
sensitive ; for the slightest divergence is carefully watched by bullion brokers all 
over the world. It is not therefore the law which fixes the price; it simply fixes 
the ratio of legal tender, and when this is fixed, the demand keeps the equilibrium 
at that ratio as surely as water finds its own level. 
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There was a general consensus of opinion that the reha- 
bilitation of silver was necessary, some of the delegates be- 
lieving that time only was required for matters to right 
themselves, while the bimetallist members were of opinion | 
that the situation would pass from bad to worse in default - 
of a return to the double standard which existed before 1873. 

The delegates of Great Britain were authorized, if neces- 
sary, to agree that, for a period not exceeding ten years, the 
Government of India would not suspend the free coinage of 
silver, and that one-fifth of the metallic reserve of the Bank 
of England should consist of silver, ov/y, however, on con- — 
dition of the formation of an international agreement by the — 
other powers on a bimetallic basis at the old ratio of 1 of gold 
to 15% of silver, thus desiring to impose upon the shoulders 
of the other nations a risk of which the British Government 
was unwilling to take its fair share. 

The Paris Conference adjourned without arriving at any 
definite conclusion and did not meet again. 

The Indian delegates, Lord Reay and Sir Louis Malet, i  : 
reporting on the proceedings, stated that between 1871 Ae 
1881 the ‘‘limping’’ standard had been generally adopted i. 2 
in Europe and the United States; that the population of 
States using a gold standard had nearly quadrupled ; that — 
the foreign trade using a gold standard had nearly trebled ; 
that the disturbance in the relative value of gold and es 

was due to an appreciation of gold ;* that the rupee in India — 
had apparently retained its former value and that with a 


*It is a very common fallacy in England to attribute the fall in gold prices to "J 
improved manufacture, production and transport ; but it is absurd to suppose that 
these causes should affect in so marked a manner one standard of value (gold), and 
yet leave the other (silver, which is the standard of two-thirds of the world) unaf- 
fected ; for though gold prices have fallen heavily, silver prices have remained very 
steady throughout the world. Moreover, these alleged causes have been in con- 
tinuous operation during the greater part of the century, and therefore the fall of 
prices, if due to such causes, should have been spread gradually over the whole 
period subjected to such influences; but, on the contrary, both gold and silver 
prices have risen considerably during the fifteen years preceding 1873, and were 
steadily rising. It was only after 1873 that gold prices suddenly fell to an extent 
that has been perfectly appalling. The accompanying diagram (No. 1) shows this 
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balance of trade always so large in her favor there was every 
reason to believe that by adopting the gold standard and 
suspending the coinage of silver she could, in a few years, 
obtain a supply of gold sufficient for the purposes of cur- 
rency, but such a policy would aggravate appreciably the 
scarcity of gold, and on this account was to be deprecated. 

In January, 1886, the question had assumed so serious an 
aspect that the Government of India expressed the opinion 
that the interests of India ‘‘imperatively demanded that 
determined efforts should be made to settle the silver question 
by international agreement,’’ urging that ‘‘ Aey did not, and 
could not, admit that the fluctuation in the relative value of 
gold and silver was beyond control, or that it was impossible 
by international agreement to confine their fluctuations 
within the limits that prevailed up to 1873’’; that ‘‘if it 
were possible to secure a stable ratio between gold and 


very clearly, and the wonderful coincidence between the fall of silver and that of 
commodities (both measured by gold) is too close to have been accidental. 
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[The diagonal dotted line indicates the direction which prices should have taken 
if the fall had bean due to these alleged causes. } 


The other diagram completely disproves the fallacy that over-production has 
been the cause of the appreciation of gold. It shows that whilst production of 
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silver, a serious responsibility would rest on the Government _ 

of India and the Home Government if they were to neglect — 

any measures to bring about this result’’; that the position 4 

in which they were placed by the fluctuation of exchange te “ 
was ‘‘intolerable’’; that any further progress in substituting my 
gold for silver would be productive of widespread injury, ‘< 
which would increase in magnitude the further the process _ 

was carried ; that the establishment of a fixed ratio between _ 

gold and silver was not beyond the possibility of human in . 
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control and that there was strong justification for taking the | 


commodities has increased in a remarkably steady manner between 1860 and 1892, | 
the tendency of gold prior to 1873 was rather to depreciate, yet after 1873 it has 
appreciated forty per cent. 
Relative fluctuations in the production of Commodities and in the value of Gold as © 
measured by Commodity prices. Based on Mr. Sauerbeck’s table p. 5 of poe Pa, 
esale 


read before the Royal Statistical Society, April, 1893. Index Nos. of 45 who 
articles. Zero assumed in years 1874-1876. 


PERCENT BELOW YEARS 1874-76. X PER CENT ABOVE 1874-76. 
1860 


zation ~ 


8 8 s 8 
PER CENT BELOW YEARS 1874-76. X PER CENT ABOVE 1874-76 


The periods given in Sauerbeck’s table are 1859-61, 1869-71, 1874-76, 1879-81 ,-18a4- 
%, 1889-91, and 1892. The connecting lines between these periods in the diagram 
merely indicate the general tendency ; and the period 1874-76 béing the nearest to 
3873 has been taken as zero for the purposes of com parison. 
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18 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN 
initiative in promoting a conference for considering remedial 
measures. 

The Government of India also pointed out that the im- 
mediate cause of the wide departure from the old ratio of 
exchange between gold and silver was the abandonment of 
the free coinage of silver by the Latin Union in 1874,* that 
this had led to a rapid and heavy fall; the average rates 
observed in successive years of the bills drawn on India being 
as follows : 

Years . 1872-73 73-74 74-75 75-76 76-77 77-78 78-79 79-80 80-81 
Rate—Pence . 22.81* 22.35 22.22 21.64 20.49 20.79 19.76 19.96 19.96 

The burden thus occasioned to Indian finance was en- 
hanced by two famines and the Afghan War, and the period 
was marked by increased taxation, large reductions in public 
works, and a heavy addition to the gold debt in England. 

On the cessation of the war, and the close of the great 
famine, this increased taxation, followed by a very abundant 
harvest—had caused a full exchequer which imparted to the 
finances a fictitious semblance of sound prosperity ; and Lord 
Ripon deceived by this appearance, foolishly launched out 
into lavish remissions of taxation, at a time when it became 
necessary to make provision against a future famine and 
when the movements of Russia involved, not only enormous 
additions to frontier railways and defences, but a very large 
increase to the European and native army. ‘These heavy 
drains on the finances of India accompanied by the fall of 
the gold value of the rupee, which in 1886 had fallen below 
eighteen pence, seriously embarrassed the government. 

The Government of India expressed the belief that there 
was no guarantee that the burden of £2,000,000 sterling 
due to the fall of the gold value of the rupee might not at 
any time be increased twofold by any action the United 

* The first restriction of mintage of silver was really in 1873. The par of exchange 
at 15'4 to1, under the French monetary law was 20.67 pence, so that ¢m 1872 73 the 
rupee was slightly above par, which was fully accounted for by the fact that the wants 


in India could only be satisfied in one metal—silver—and the price was raised by 
speculators trading on the bank's known requirements. : 
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States might take, and the uncertain position of finance to 
which this gave rise, in a country like India, was pregnant 
with danger; that it was ‘‘no exaggeration to pronounce 
such a state of affairs, from our point of view, zz/oleradle ;"’ 
that the uncertainty regarding the future of silver discour- 
aged the investment of capital in India, and it was impos- 
sible to borrow silver except at an excessive cost ; that the 
frontier and famine railways, and the coast and frontier de- 
fences were imperatively required, and could not be post- 
poned indefinitely ; that the abandonment of the famine and 
frontier railways already in hand would be a wasteful meas- 
ure, if not a practical impossibility, and even a temporary 
check in their progress was greatly to be deprecated ; that 
large sums required by municipalities for sanitary arrange- 
ments were subject to heavy and increasing rates of interest, 
mainly caused by the prevailing distrust of silver securities 
and the uncertainty regarding the future ; that the interests 
of the European officers of government also demanded re- 
cognition, as the cost of remittances formed a heavy item in 
their expenditure, and officers whose pensions were fixed 
in rupees found their resources seriously crippled on retire- 
ment and return to England, whilst the increased income | 
tax that had become necessary fell with severe incidence on 
those who had already suffered largely by the fall of ex- 
change; that the question of future relations of gold had 
been allowed to drift for fully twelve years; that recent 
events had brought into greater prominence the evils with | 
which the world is threatened by the state of the currency, 
and the Government of India was of opinion that it was a 
favorable time for reopening the whole question. . 
The evils connected with the present state of affairs were 
so serious that the adoption, sooner or later, by international 
agreement, of measures which should bring about a stable 
ratio between gold and silver appeared to be only a question 
of time, and the sooner it was taken in hand the easier 
would be the task and the more satisfactory the result. 
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The Lords of the Treasury replied to this in a very extraor- 
dinary dispatch.* They objected that the Government of 
India offered no definite indication of the nature of the inter- 
national agreement which should supply the solution of the 
question. They quoted the utterances of Mr. Goschen and 
Mr. Gibbs at the International Monetary Conference of 
1878 to prove that a fixed ratio between gold and silver 
was impracticable, although it was notorious that since 
that time Mr. Gibbs had not only publicly recanted that 
opinion, but was a strong supporter of the opposite view, and 
that Mr. Goschen had entirely modified his views on the 
subject. 

The Lords of the Treasury further added that whilst it 
was admitted that some benefits might be derived by the 
European officers of government from the remedy proposed, 
it would exercise an injurious effect on the Indian taxpayer ; 
that monetary changes of so grave a character ought not to 
be discussed unless there was a reasonable ground for antici- 
pating a practical result ; that nothing had been said about 
the reduction of expenditure, although it might safely be 
concluded that the control of its expenditure was far more 
within reach of the government than the regulation of the 
market value of the precious metals; that her Majesty's 
government would take no measures for summoning or co- 
operating in a new monetary conference until they had pre- 
viously determined what policy they would initiate or could 
consent to, and that there was nothing in the correspondence 
which should induce them to depart from the instructions 
given to their delegate in 1881. 

In September, 1886, at the request of the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the depression of trade, a Royal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into the recent changes 
in the relative value of the precious metals. The commis- 
sion was composed of twelve members impartially selected 


* The whole of this correspondence was published in the /ndian Froncer of 


July 
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and consisting of a fair proportion of monometalliats, bi- 
metallists, and those who had no particular bias. After 
patient investigation extending over a year and a half, six 
members of the commission agreed to recommend the adop-— 
tion of bimetallism by England in conjunction with the other 
leading nations, while the remaining six members, though 
declining to concur in this recommendation, were neverthe- 
less irresistibly led by their investigations to admit in full 
every principle for which the bimetallists contend. They ce 
admitted : 

1. That there had been a considerable increase in the use_ 
of gold for currency. 

2. That the evils of fluctuation are undoubted. 

3. That the want of a fixed ratio constitutes a very serious 


evil 
4. That the bimetallic system of France exerted a con- 
siderable influence on the relative value of the two metals. _ 

5. That notwithstanding changes in the production and 
use of metals, the bimetallic system of France kept the 


market price of silver approximately steady at the ratio of 
1to 15%. 

That it is reasonable to suppose that the bimetallic sys- 
tem of France should be capable of so maintaining that 
ratio. 

7. That the Latin Union in 1873 broke the link between 
gold and silver, and when this link was broken the silver 
market was open to all the factors that affect the price of 
commodities. 

8. That, as far as they could forecast, if international bi- 
metallism were accepted by the United Kingdom, Germany, 
the United States, and France, a stable ratio might be main- 
tained.* 


* Two of the members expressed a doubt on this point. One of these (Sir John 
Lubbock) has since endeavored to weaken the force of this admission by arguing 
that ‘‘ the report had not stated that a stable ratio would be maintained but that it 
might be maintained, two very different things "'—but the context does not support 
this contention, for the paragraph continues thus: ‘‘ We think that if in all these 
eountries gold and silver could be freely ‘ and thus become exchangeable 
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g. That there is no danger of a disappearance of gold under 
a bimetallic system. 

10. That it might be difficult to suggest any motive to 
induce a contracting power to secede from international bi- 
metallism. 

11. That they were alive to the advantage of the adoption 
of a uniform bimetallic standard, as a step toward the adop- 
tion of a common international monetary standard. 

12. That no measure has been suggested that claims to be 
anything like so complete and thorough a remedy as the 
adoption of the system known as ‘* bimetallism.”’ 

Notwithstanding these important admissions in favor of 
bimetallism, these six gentlemen were not prepared to join 
their colleagues in recommending that England should nego- 
tiate with other nations a treaty embodying a bimetallic 
arrangement.| Their principal reason for refusing to adopt 
the admitted remedy for the evils which they acknowledged 
to be consequent on the demonetization of silver in Europe, 
is a vague, unreasoning and undefined dread of some imag- 
inary evil, a fear that the change proposed isa ‘‘leap in the 
dark,’’ that the public mind is not prepared for it, that the 
‘novelty of the proposal would excite apprehension,"’ that 
the matter needs ‘‘ much more discussion and consideration in 
the financial world and by practical men than it has yet re- 
ceived.’’ But to return toa system which has been proved by 
the experience of three-quarters of a century to have been 
eminently successful, can scarcely be classed under the cate- 
gory of a “‘ leap in the dark ;’’ moreover, further discussion 
can scarcely have been needed after nearly two years patient 
investigation which has thrown a flood of light on the subject, 
and has practically couverted the monometallists of the com- 
mission into timid bimetallists. 


‘ 


against commodities at the fixed ratio, the market value of silver, as measured by 
gold, would conform to that ratio and not vary to any material extent." 

t One of these six members—Mr. Leonard Courtney, M. P., has subsequently 
declared in public that he now favors the adoption of an international agreement, 
on a bimetallic basis. OS 
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_ Important as were the admissions of the members of the 


Royal Commission, the government has taken no action what- 
ever in regard to their report. In 1890 the prospect of legisla- 
ation paving the way to free coinage of silver in the United 
States, caused an appreciation of silver to an extent of twen- 
ty-five per cent, but as soon as all hope from such legislation 
was disappointed, the price of silver again fell back to its 
former level. Sir David Barbour, the Finance Member for 
India, has stated that this appreciation of silver was attended 
in India by a trade depression which, doubtless, if the 
appreciation had continued, would have extended through- 
out the country and influenced prices and wages; but an 
appreciation of the standard is not immediately followed by 
a fall of retail prices, still less by a fall of wages which follows 
more slowly. The accumulation of silver in the treasury 
was unprecedented ; and the rate of discount lower than had 
ever been known ; and as Sir David Barbour has remarked, 
‘‘ the appreciation of the standard is not necessarily attended 
by a positive and manifest scarcity of the metal, leading to 
a want of current coin to carry on the ordinary transactions 
of daily life. It does not affect retail transactions sooner 
than wholesale transactions ; it does not lead to a scarcity of 
metal in the bank, and is not accompanied by a high rate of 
On all these points the conclusions to be drawn 
from recent events, are in full accordance with the principles 
of what I will call orthodox political economy, and are fatal 
to the contentions of those who lately argued that there 
could have been no appreciation of gold, in reliance upon 
certain phenomena which, if they had been able to interpret 
them correctly, would have proved the exact contrary of that 
for which they were contending.’’ In 1892, the Government 
of India stated that they had always been desirous of aiding 
the settlement of the silver question by an international 
agreement, and they implored the Home Government to 
withdraw from its attitude of hostility to international bi- 
metallism, and so remove the only obstacle that stood in the 
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way of its accomplishment. With reference to the proposed 
Monetary Conference at Brussels, they wrote: ‘‘ We fear 
that refusal on the part of Great Britain to adopt the system 
of double legal-tender may be fatal to an international agree- 
ment for the free coinage of both gold and silver. 
We deeply regret this state of affairs, both because we believe 
that no other country is so deeply interested in, or would 
benefit so greatly by, a uniform standard of value throughout 
the civilized world, as Great Britain, with her vast system of 
trade and the great extent of her finance; and because the 
final rejection of an international agreement for the free 
coinage, both of gold and silver, will leave this country face 
to face with a problem of the greatest difficulty. 
It would, we submit, be wholly unreasonable if Her Majesty’s 
government were to prevent the Government of India from 
making an attempt to introduce a gold standard into this 
country, on the ground of the actual or possible apprecia- 
tion of gold, and were at the same time to refuse to support 
the proposal for a general system of double legal-tender on 
the ground that there had been no appreciation of gold in 
the past, and that there was no likelihood of any such appre- 
ciation in the future. If Her Majesty’s government is not 
prepared to accept the proposal which we have advocated for 
more than ten years as the best remedy for our difficulties, 
we consider that they ought not now to refuse to let us adopt 
the only other remedy open to us, namely, the adoption of 
the same monetary standard as that in the country with 
which we have our most intimate financial and commercial 
relations ; that standard being, as we understand, considered 
by Her Majesty's government to have worked so satisfac- 
torily in England that they are not prepared to encourage 
any hope of a departure from it being approved by them.”’ 
In November, 1892, at the invitation of the Government 
of the United States, a monetary conference was held at 
Brussels to consider what measures, if any, could be taken to 
increase the use of silver in currency. At an early stage of 
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the proceedings, M. Alfred Rothschild, the leading delegate 

for Great Britain, observed: ‘‘Gentlemen, I need hardly 

remind you that the stock of silver in the world is estimated 

at some thousands of millions, and if this conference were to 

break up without arranging any definite result, there would 

be a depreciation in the value of that commodity which it 

would be frightful to contemplate, axd out of which a mone- 

tary panic would ensue, the far-spreading effects of which it 

would be impossible to foretell.’’ This opinion quite coincides 

with the warning given by Mr. Goschen at Leeds, when he 

said on the occasion of the Baring failure: ‘‘ You risked the __ 

supremacy of English credit, the transfer of the business a 

this country to other European countries. I cannot exag- 

gerate the immediate danger to which this country was ex- 

sed . . . You have escaped from a catastrophe 

which mould have affected every town, every industry, —to 

use a common phrase, you have escaped by the skin of your 

teeth.’’ It also coincides with the opinion which that gen- 

tleman expressed at the Paris Conference of 1878, thatthe 

campaign against silver would be very disastrous even for al 3 

the countries whose legal currency consists of gold only, and be 

that the attempt which would be made from all sides to get _ ta 5 
© 


rid of silver ‘‘ might produce a crisis more disastrous than _ 
any of those which the commercial world remembers.’’ 
At the Brussels Conference there appeared to be a very 
general opinion among the majority of the delegates, that all 
propositions for the purpose of artificially raising the price 
of silver by an extended use of that metal, were mere palli- 
atives and of little real use; that the only possible remedy 
that could relieve the situation was a return to the monetary 
law that existed before 1873, and that Great Britain from 
its antagonistic attitude was the principal, if not the only, — 
obstacle to the application of this remedy. All the palli- — = 
atives that were brought forward were of the character that _ 
has been designated ‘‘/hinly disguised bimetallism"’ or prop- 
ositions intended to pave the way to a return to the double 
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standard. With regard to the position of India, I may per- 
haps be allowed to quote the following extract from one of 
the speeches I made as a delegate representing the Govern- 
ment of India at that conference : 

‘The position of India is undoubtedly different from that 
of any other nation ; she is to a great extent independent of 
foreign nations, inasmuch as she is not under the necessity 
of adjusting international trade balances by the actual trans- 
mission of specie, because she performs that operation by the 
transmission of merchandise. The accumulation of silver 
in the Indian banks has of late years been unprecedently 
large, so that no immediate inconvenience would arise to 
herself from closing her mints to silver. It is only as late as 
1835 that gold ceased to be a legal tender in India, and 
although at that time the amount of gold in circulation was 
very much less than that of silver, still the remains of that 
currency must amount to a very large volume. Her net 
imports of gold since 1835 have amounted to about £150,- 
000,000 sterling. India, therefore, would have no greater 
difficulty than Austria, even if as great, in establishing a 
gold currency in some form, whether it be the ‘‘ e/alon 
boiteux’’ or one with the existing silver coin circulating as 
tokens as at present in England. It is unnecessary for me 
to enter into the details of the numerous and constantly re- 
curring evils to which India is subjected in consequence of 
the relative instability of the currency, but I may say that 
these evils are not merely financial, but political, seriously 
menacing her most vital interests. India has already too 
long postponed action necessary to protect her interests, 
hoping that some reasonable solution of the question might be 
arrived at, and a large and influential portion of our Indian 
community is now strongly urging the Government of India 
to take measures for adopting the gold standard. So long as 
there is any hope of arriving at a reasonable solution of this 
difficulty, I am convinced that my government would shrink 
from the necessity of changing its standard; but of late the 
[518] 
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hope of such a solution has appeared more and more remote. 
Should this conference break up without arriving at any defi- 
nite result, then India must take immediate measures for her 
protection. Whether those steps will end in the stoppage of 
the silver coinage and the adoption of gold coinage in some 
form or other, I am unable to say. 

‘‘T cannot disguise from myself that such a step is fraught 
with immense difficulties, the result of which it is impossible 
to foresee. ‘The general feeling of India is that it would be 
disastrous to the gold-using countries of Europe rather than 
to India, but India must consult her own interests. The 
magnitude of the question may be conceived when it is 
known that the population of India exceeds 280,000,000 
souls. It must be understood that in these remarks I have 
merely expressed my own personal opinion, and that I can- 
not in any way commit my government to my views. I 
must express my opinion that the ov/y satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty is to be found in an international agreement 
on a bimetallic basis, in which my government would join the 
Latin Union and the United States. Such a combination would 
be amply strong to preserve any ratio that might be fixed, 
but as such a combination appears to be impracticable in the 
present temper of the delegates, I am prepared to support any 
proposal tending to that end as a step in the right direction. 
If any proposal should hold out a reasonable hope of main- 
taining relative stability, it is probable that my government 
will consent to take no steps toward closing the mints to sil- 
ver, but the Government of India must reserve to itself com- 
plete freedom of action in regulating its system of currency.’’ 

The Brussels Conference adjourned on the seventeenth of 
December, 1892, until the thirtieth of May, 1893, in order 
to allow the delegates to confer with their respective govern- 
ments, but subsequently the Government of the United States 
proposed a further adjournment. 

Meanwhile the Government of India, fearing the crisis 
that might be expected in the event of a failure of the 
[st9] 
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Brussels Conference to arrive at a satisfactory result, urged 
that they should be in a position to close their mints and 
make arrangements for the establishment of a gold standard 
in India. 

The total active rupee circulation was estimated at 1,150,- 
000,000 of rupees, so that in order to establish a legal tender 
money composed entirely of gold, it would be necessary to 
withdraw the silver coin and replace it by about £75,000,000, 
‘an impossible operation, apart from other considerations. It 
would be necessary, therefore, to adopt a circulation of over- 
valued silver tokens, made legal tender to any amount, but 
in order that the gold standard may be effective the number 
of these tokens must be limited. Little gold in that case 
would be in active circulation ; those gold coins which might 
be in circulation would quickly find their way into the hands 
of bankers, bullion brokers and government treasuries. The 
measures necessary for this step would be : 

1. The closure of mints to free coinage of silver, the gov- 
ernment retaining the right of purchasing and admitting it. 

2. The mints to be opened to the free coinage of gold. If 
gold were not brought to the mint in sufficient quantity, or 
the value of the rupee should fall below the fixed ratio, it 
would be necessary to reduce the rupee currency until its 
value could be restored. Indian rupees would certainly be 
returned to India from abroad when their value in India 
became greater than their value as bullion. No serious dif- 
ficulty from an over-supply of gold need be feared. 

Sir David Barbour in his memorandum observed, ‘‘ I have 
no hesitation in saying that an infernational agreement for 
the free coinage of both silver and gold, and for the making 
them full legal tender ata fixed ratio would be far better for 
India, and for all other countries, than the establishment of 
the single gold standard even if the latter course be possible. 
The general adoption of a system of double legal tender 
would be a perfectly safe measure and would be a final settle- 
ment of the question. The attempt to establish a general 
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gold standard is not free from risk. History affords instances 

of the establishment of a gold standard in one or more coun- 

tries but sooner or later the standard was changed. Pe : 

‘‘ With regard to the question of the expediency of attempt- 
ing to introduce a gold standard in India I do not go further 
than saying, that if a general agreement for tle free coinage 
of both gold and silver cannot be obtained, and if the United 
States does not adopt the free coinage of silver, I think an 
attempt should be made to establish a gold standard in this 
country.’’ 

Meanwhile, the committee appointed to inquire into Indian 
currency under the Presidency of Lord Herschell, had been 
pursuing their investigations and on the thirty-first of May, 
1893, delivered their report, to the effect that ‘‘ while con- 
scious of the gravity of the suggestion, we cannot, in view 
of the serious evils with which the Government of India may 
at any time be confronted, if matters be left as they are, advise 
your lordship to overrule the proposal for closing the mints 
and the adoption of a gold standard, which that government 
with their responsibility and deep interest in the success of 
the measures suggested have submitted to you. 

‘The closing of the mints against the free coinage of silver 
should be accompanied by the announcement that though 
closed to the public, they will be used by the government for 
the coinage of rupees in exchange for gold at a ratio to be 
fixed, say 1s. 4d. per rupee and that at the government treas- 
uries gold will be received in satisfaction of public dues at 
the same ratio.’’ 

Mr. Leonard Courtney, a member of the committee, in a 
note of dissent said : ‘‘ For reasons, upon which I do not now 
enter, I have come to the conclusion that the divergence 
between gold and silver has been, to a large extent due to an 
appreciation of gold ; and this opinion necessarily affects my 
judgment of the policy of the Indian Government, which is 
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to adopt a gold standard instead of one of silver. This is to 
accept as unalterable, if not to intensify, the aggravated 
burden thrown on India. It may be that no other course is 
possible, but the Home Government should ask itself whether 
it is through its own action that no other course is possible, 
and whether the Indian Government might not propose a 
very different course if there was any chance of its being 
favorably considered by the Supreme Government. I am 
myself drawn to the conclusion that the /lome Government 
is the greatest, perhaps the only substantial, obstacle to the 
establishment of international agreement for the use of silver 
as money, which, without attempting to restore the position 
of twenty years since, would relieve India from the anxiety 
of a further depreciation of its revenue in relation to its 
liabilities.’ 

It was not with a light heart that India adopted this pol- 
icy. On the twenty-fifth of June, 1893, a bill was passed in 
India in accordance with the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, and the Viceroy in introducing the bill said: ‘* We 
have borne long enough with a state of things which is 
becoming more intolerable with every year that passes, and 
which in all human probability would have become more 
intolerable every year. We feel that, holding these views, 
we should be culpable if we did not attempt to place the 
finances of India on a more stable basis. We admit the im- 
mense difficulty of the problem, and the uncertainties by 
which it is surrounded, and we offer this solution not as one 
which is ideally perfect, but as the best which can be de- 
vised. 

+ * * * * 

‘* We are, however, too well aware of the intricacy of the 
problem, and the risks attending such an experiment as that 
we are about to try, to take this momentous step with a 
light heart.”’ 

The Government of India can scarcely be blamed even if 
their selection has been wrong. It has been narrowed down 
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to a choice of two evils of great magnitude—the folicy of 
uncertain drift or the policy of despair. 

The bolt has fallen, and he would be a rash man who 
would attempt to predict the results of this measure. The 
natives of India in all their notions and actions are altogether 
unlike Europeans; their thoughts are not our thoughts, 
neither are their ways our ways; yet the ‘‘ buniahs’”’ (the 
money lending and banking population) have a very keen 
apprehension of any monetary changes, and will not be slow 
to turn them to their own advantage and to the disadvantage 
of the masses in India. 

The currency of India is now in a condition which is a 
complete violation of all sound principles of currency. It 
consists of a huge inconvertible token coinage ; practically a 
gold standard without a gold currency or even a gold 
reserve. The rupee circulates at a value much above its 
intrinsic value as bullion. It is no longer international 
money. Hitherto it could be exported without loss, but 
now it cannot be used out of the country without a loss of 
about twelve per cent, a loss which will increase in all prob- 
ability to an indefinite extent. Nor is there in India—as in 
France, Austria or the United States—any large reserve of 
the standard metal to meet a possible emergency. 

It is possible that there may not be any greater difficulty 
in maintaining the token value of the rupee than in main- 
taining the value of currency notes, so long as the balance 
of trade with India is unchanged and the credit of the gov- 
ernment remains good, but serious complications must be 
expected should India experience any great crisis or catas- 
trophe, whether political or commercial; and in any case 
the token value can only be maintained by the sacrifice of a 
very serious contraction of the currency. 

It appears probable that a large amount of gold will 
not be required for retail money circulation under the new 
system, for the silver tokens will probably circulate very 
much as before. There is a large amount of gold now 
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hoarded in India, but Sir David Barbour is of opinion that 
this will not be brought to the mints in large quantities 
under the existing conditions. I would even go further, in 
the belief that, on the contrary, there will be a large demand 
for imported gold to replace the silver hoards which have no 
longer any fixed value as measured by the new standard of 
currency, and are consequently not available as a safe medium 
for hoarding; so that, although it is improbable that the 
change in the Indian currency will d@7vec//y increase the already 
too heavy demands for gold, it will do so éndirectly through 
the medium of the hoards. 

It remains to be seen how the action of the Government 
of India will influence the United States in taking measures 
which may intensify that scramble for gold, which has already 
told so disastrously on the industrial interests of England. 

The change in the value of the rupee inflicts a cruel injury 
on an enormous class in India, namely, on those who have 
hoarded silver ornaments (a practice almost universal). 
Hitherto the mints have always afforded a fixed market in 
which nearly the full value of these ornaments could be at 
once realized without any shadow of doubt; and in times of 
scarcity or depression, enormous quantities of silver orna- 
ments have been brought to the mints or deposited with the 
buniahs by those who had to pay their taxes, or satisfy other 
obligations in rupees ; but now this market for such hoards | 
no longer exists; the owners of such ornaments will not 
only find that the value of their hoards when measured in 
rupees is already about twelve per cent less than before, but 
that there is now no certainty about their value, which is 
fluctuating and likely to fall still lower, thus giving rise to 
an element of uncertainty, of which the buniahs will nat- 
urally take advantage, to the prejudice of the unfortunate 
holders of the hoards. 

It has been argued that the amount of uncoined silver in 
India could not be great, because since 1870 the net amount 
of silver imported into India has been nearly equal to the 
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amount coined. This, however, | 
The mint was practically the fixed market for all imported 
silver; and nearly all ornaments used for hoarding were made _ 
directly from coined rupees which until now could be con-— 


verted into ornament without loss of value. The native jew- 


the universal practice with those natives who required silver 
for hoarding to give the jeweler a number of rupees, plus a_ 
small fraction for workmanship, and to receive back, in the — 
shape of ornament, the same silver, minus the fraction. In : 
many cases, especially in heavy bangles, which are the most 
common form of ornament, the cost of workmanship was _ 
insignificant, so that nearly the full value in rupees could be © 
obtained for the silver when taken back to the mint in times 
of famine or scarcity. It has, moreover, been suggested that 
the additional value given to the coined hoards will balance 
the loss to the uncoined hoards, but this will not lessen the 
injustice to those who may happen to possess hoards of un- 
coined metal. Moreover, a fallacy underlies this argument, — 
for the value of the rupee is not increased in those cases in | 
which taxes have to be paid cr obligations contracted in- 
rupees have to be satisfied. In such cases, therefore, the 
owner of coined silver does not gain, whilst the owner of 
uncoined silver loses heavily. 

Possibly there may not be any very large, or at all events, 
a permanent, depreciation of silver throughout the world, or _ 
in other words, a rise in silver prices ; the United States can 
without difficulty absorb a very large amount of silver as token : 
currency ; the active rupee circulation in India, estimated at 
130,000,000 rupees will still be required for token circulation 
though useless as international money, and any surplus hoards 
of uncoined silver will to a great extent be absorbed by the | 
silver using countries. If the United States should take any 
precipitate action with regard to their silver policy, this might 
be attended by a sudden deluge in the silver market, but it is 
doubtful whether such a change would be permanent. That 
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which is most vw be feared, as the zzdzvect, rather than the 
direct effect of India’s monetary policy, is a heavy apprecia- 
tion of gold. AsI have already said, the general feeling is 
that this policy will be disastrous to the gold using countries 
of Europe rather than to India. ‘The trade, manufactures 
and commerce of Great Britain are so largely carried on by 
credit, that any appreciation of the standard must naturally 
inflict far greater injury on her than on any other nation. 
India also must suffer, but in a less degree ; for in linking her 
currency to the gold standard she takes upon her shoulders 


to a certain extent, those evils from which the trade and | 


manufactures of Great Britain in common with those of other 
gold countries have already suffered, although at the same 
time, the government may be relieved from many of the grave 
evils which have hitherto oppressed her. 

Nearly one-fourth of the land revenue is permanently set- 
tled, and of the remainder the greater part is fixed on assess- 
ments for thirty years, most of which are of recent date. 
There can therefore be no alteration in the xuméder of rupees 
to be paid, however great the appreciation of the rupee may 
happen to be. In whatever proportion, therefore, the rupee 
may in future appreciate, in that proportion will the Indian 
agriculturist have to pay ¢zd/rectly additional taxation ; xof, 
indeed, in an additional number of actual rupees, bul in so 
much additional produce as may be necessary to carn the 
same number of rupees as before. 'The new policy has already 
necessitated an increase of produce amounting to about twelve 
per cent, for to this extent the rupee has appreciated ; and it 
is impossible to predict the amount to which it may yet rise in 
future ; but it is evident that, as the scramble for gold among 
the nations increases, so must the rupee now appreciate. 

There is another serious difficulty looming in the future. 
Sir David Barbour has stated that should it be found other- 
wise impracticable to retain the rupee on a par with gold at 
1s. 4a. a contraetion of the rupee currency will be necessary, 
which, ‘‘if carried far enough, must ultimately restore the 
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value of the coin.’’ Now anyone who has studied the subject 
of currency must be aware that periods of contraction of 
currency always have been, and always must be, periods of 
depression of trade, distress, bankruptcy, and ruin. More- 
over, India, having taken on her shoulders the evils which 
formerly handicapped her gold-using competitors, will be no 
longer on equal terms with her silver-using competitors ; and 
her trade with silver-using countries will now be exposed to 
all the difficulties and drawbacks of a fluctuating exchange. 

It is difficult to estimate with precision the alleged dangers 
likely to occur from the circulation of a serious amount of 
spurious, but full weight, coinage which might prove to be a 
very profitable trade. The report of the Indian Currency 
Committee assumes that to carry out operations on an ex- 
tended scale expensive and specially constructed machinery 
will be requisite. It was therefore doubted whether the 
danger of India being flooded with ‘‘a large amount of spu- 
rious coin would really be a grave one.’’ On the other hand, 
the natives are extremely skillful in the manufacture of 
counterfeit coin, and even a small margin of profit in spurious 
coinage would be large in their eyes. Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
in 1864, stated that real gold mohurs, nearly of standard 
value, were habitually made by forgers chiefly to secure the 
premium at which they sold. One of these establishments at 
Jagadree in the Punjaub was on the scale of a mint, and the 
gold coin had an extensive sale in the protected and hill States. 

It should be also remembered that there are no fewer than 
sixty mints belonging to native States within and adjoining 
our territory which are either now at work, or would be set 
in active operation, if sufficient inducement were offered. 
Moreover, it does not appear that the import of full weight 
coin (manufactured in foreign countries) could be prevented 
unless it could be proved that such coins were spurious, a 
matter very difficult of proof. 

There has been an extraordinary inconsistency in the 
sanction of such a currency. ‘Those who, when the double 
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standard was under consideration, had previously contended 
that the proposal to impart an artificial value to money was 
an economic impossibility, opposed to the laws of supply and 
demand, have now sanctioned a proposal for artificially rais- 
ing the value of silver coin in the worst and most mischievous 
form ; and they have quoted, as precedents, the results of 
the ‘‘limping’’ system in different countries to prove that 
the currency of over-valued silver and inconvertible paper 
has been able,—by means of legislative action and the restric- 
tion of the coinage,—to maintain a fairly steady parity of 
exchange with gold-using countries.* They appear to have 
been blind to the fact that, whilst this is an artificial raising 
of the value of money by legislation, at the cost of appre- 
ciating the standard, and contracting the supply of currency 
(two conditions fatal to the prosperity of any country) ; 
the adoption of the double standard which they have con- 
demned is not in reality an artificial raising of price, but 
simply a maintenance of equilibrium by means of the natural 
demand set up for each metal (as money), working through 
the ordinary laws of supply and demand}; a currency 
based on the market price of bullion, and one that admits 
free play to a healthy expansion. 

The double standard is in perfect accord with sound eco- 
nomic laws; but the artificial raising of the value of the 
rupee is opposed to them, and, being a violation of all 
monetary laws, must, sooner or later, end in disaster. It is 
that forced elevation of the value of money which Bentham, 
in his ‘Principles of the Civil Code,’’ denounced as a 
fraudulent bankruptcy and a ‘‘ foolish fraud.”’ 


SUILFORD L. MOLESWORTH. 
Reaxley, Kent 


* How far this parity can be maintained in times of financial crises or political 
difficulties is quite another question. 

+ See foot note to page 14 on the mannerin which demand fixes the relative value 
under the double standard. 
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THE ADAPTION OF SOCIETY TO ITS 
ENVIRONMENT..* 


Economics has often been considered by many of those 
who have studied and expounded its laws as primarily the 
science of exchange, or of value, or of distribution. This 
conception has been a serious stumbling-block to any great 
or permanent advance in economic knowledge. The science 
is primarily one of man and not of exchange; and not of 
a man as static—changeless; but—-as he is- changing, — 
progressive. It is the study of man obtaining from nature 
the ‘‘ goods’’ or commodities which appeal to his desires. 
Thus our science deals not with man alone, or with nature 
alone; but with man, with his capacities for pleasure and 
pain, surrounded by that aggregate of phenomena obeying 
definite laws which we know as the physical world. Eco-— 


nomics is but a department of the study of life, and all ‘‘ life — 


study ’’ involves an investigation of the effect of theenviron- _ 
ment on the life. Economics is, therefore, a higher biology ; 


it is the investigation of the causes of human ovogvens; 
it is the science of prosperity. Darwin studied life in condi- 

tions which tend to develop, modify and change physical 

organs. ‘The economist studies life in conditions which do 

not tend to develop toes and arms, but which do tend to 

develop, modify and change capacities for pain and pleasure. 
Yet Darwin's attitude toward his science, as one who sought 

the reason of chanve and development, should be the pattern 

for the economist, who should turn to man and seek in his 

nature and in the nature of his environment the laws of 

human progress. 


* This paper is an attempt to develop the theory of national prosperity and to 
bring it into closer relations with the other parts of economic theory. It is thus a 
discussion and elaboration of a subject in which a fresh interest has been created 
by the recent writings of Professor Patten, especially by his ‘‘ Theory of Dynamic 


Economics,” and his on the Economic Causes of Moral Progress "’ in the 


ANNALS, Sept. 1892. 
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Human progress: Human development: These words 
have an attractive ring. But what is progress? What the 
test of forward development? Scientific discussion requires 
that we should reduce our general ideas to definite concep- 
’ when applied to 
human affairs to express one of two sides of the same truth. 
We say society is progressive when the capacities of its indi- 


tions. All of us use the word ‘‘ progress’ 


vidual members for happiness increase, or we say a society is 
progressive when by inventions or improved methods of 
production, the people have more to enjoy. In other words, 
we apply the term ‘‘ progress’’ to a development of charac- 
ter, whereby ultimately the true happiness of society will be 
’ toa direct 
increase of man’s power over nature, whereby he has more 
‘“‘things’’ toenjoy. In short, whether directly or indirectly, 
the fest of human progress ts the increase of human happiness. 


increased; or we apply the term ‘‘ progress’ 


It is not our purpose here to enter into a complete or even 
a partial analysis of the sources of human happiness. But 
it is important to our purpose to point out that our pleasures 
have always a dual source, or rather that two elements com- 
bine to form all our pleasure, namely, the subjective and 
objective. By the subjective element we mean man’s nature. 
What we may call his capacity to obtain pleasure from the 
objects round him. By the objective element we mean that 
which man recognizes as apart from himself, and which is 
capable of giving him pleasure. A large source of the objec- 
tive element is what the economist knows as goods. An 
economic good, or commodity, in commercial language, is 
any material substance capable of giving pleasure to man. 
Since different men like different things, goods to one man 
may not be goods to another. The capacity of a good to 
give us pleasure, or our capacity to obtain pleasure from a 
good, which is the same thing from another point of view, 
is called its utility. 
While everything material which has the capacity to give 
us pleasure is a ‘‘ good,’’ everything which isa good has 
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not the power to give pleasure. There are many things, 
‘‘ goods,’’ which we greatly prize, not because of their power — oy 
to give us pleasure, but for the fact that they ward off pain. 
The clothes which keep us warm, unless they be correct in 
fashion or tasteful, do not give us any pleasure ; and food is — 
often eaten merely to ward offhunger. Goods which have 
the power to satisfy the conditions of continued existence, | 
or an existence free from pain, are said to have ‘‘ absolute’? 
utility, as distinguished from the power to give actual — 


pleasure, which, in contra distinction, we may call ‘‘ posi- 
tive’’ utility. 
Many goods combine both positive and absolute utility. | - 


The things we eat often both sustain life and afford us pleas- — f 
ure besides. Again, many goods, as paintings, music, or _ 
sculptures have no absolute, but often great positive utility. _ 
On the other hand, goods, like medicine, not only lack posi- 
tive utility but are often disagreeable to use. Wetake them | 
only because they, by improving our health, render us capa- 4 
ble of enjoying other goods which have positive utilities. If — 
all that life could offer us was absolute utilities, the stilling 
of the pains of hunger, of cold, or of thirst, except as a 
hard apprenticeship for a hereafter, life would not be worth _ 
living. Some absolute utilities, such as medicine, we see, ; 
‘ 


add a pain to our existence in our very consumption of them. 
If they simply preserved a life which had no pleasures, and | 

in which the highest end of labor was the annihilation of 
pain, we would not take them. For, while medicine might 

still the pain of disease, the pain involved in taking the 
medicine itself could never be removed. It is true there 
might be less pain in the medicine than in disease; but 
then, if we can ‘‘skip the life to come,’’ there is always the a 
“open door of death’’ to escape a condition which has no 
choices, but the choice of least pain. We take disagreeable — 


of the positive pleasures in our lives is greater than all the | 
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pains, ever: when we include in the sum of those pains the 
pain involved in consuming the absolute utilities. Man 
consumes absolute utilities, sometimes spending all or nearly 
all of his time in their production, because they decrease the 
pains of a life which, with its pains thus decreased, shows a 
surplus on the side of pleasure. 

Speaking of a surplus of pleasure in life over the pains 
brings us to an important fact concerning man’s prosperity 
in the light of which we must interpret our statement that 
the prosperity of a people depends on their happiness. Nature 
gives much pleasure to man spontaneously. Such pleasure 
comes from what we may call the free goods of nature, such 
as the wild flowers of spring and the colors of our American 
autumn, or the waters of some summer brook. But the 
majority of goods in all but the first stages of civilization 
are created as a result of the labor of man, and labor, not 
always, but usually, involves either pain or sacrifice. It is 
the surplus of pleasure which is desirable and determines the 
prosperity of a nation, and not pleasure alone, disregarding 
the pain involved in creating the goods which give it, or the 
pain of the consequences which may follow enjoyment. That 
man is not necessarily the happiest who has enjoyed the most, 
for the pains of his life may almost equal his great pleasures. 
It is the surplus of his pleasures over his pains by which we 
should measure his condition and judge his happiness. It 
is only when a people have increased this surplus that we can 
say their prosperity is increased. 

If we look at the reverse side of this truth, it will be seen 
that we cannot tell whether the increase of the pains of life are 
necessarily bad until we know whether the causes from which 
the pains spring, such as increased labor, have not at the same 
time increased to a still greater degree the possibilities of ob- 
taining pleasure. ‘The savage, basking in the sun of a trop- 
ical climate, has not, perhaps, in his life nearly as much pain 
as the average man of civilized society, and yet who would 
question that the average happiness of the latter is not greater? 
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Again, we must remember that it is not the particular sur- 
plus from the gratification of any one desire which is of 
prime importanice. It is immaterial whether my surplus 
comes principally from clothes or from food. It is the total 
surplus which is important. 

There are three ways in which a society can increase its 
surplus, by which we always mean the difference between 
the sum of its pleasures and the sum of its pains : 

First, by increasing the intelligence and skill of its mem- 
bers, or their physical powers, so that they can more easily, 
that is, with less pain, produce the goods containing for them 
the absolute and positive utilities which they desire. Sec- 
ondly, they can improve their methods of production, and by 
the introduction of machinery, the freer use of fertilizers, or 
the greater division of labor, increase their total products. 
Thirdly, they can adapt themselves to their environment. By 
this term ‘‘ adaption to environment,’’ I mean to include all 
subjective changes in man himself which, irrespective of any 
changes in intelligence or method of production, increases 
the surplus of society. 

The object of the present paper is to examine and classify 
these subjective changes which tend to increase the surplus. 

First, let us look closely at what we mean by a man’s envi- 
ronment and his adaptation to it. Adaptation must always be 
a relative term. We speak of the beaver’s tail as being adapted 
to the building of dams, but had his tail been somewhat 
stronger and broader still, it might be an important improve- 
ment. He might be more adapted to his environment than 
he is; and it is beyond dispute that for dam building the 
hands of a man are better than the tail of a beaver. Thus 
it is that in speaking of a new desire, or a new good to sat- 
isfy the old desire, as being adapted to man’s environment, 
we mean simply that it increases the surplus of society. The 
extent of the increase is immaterial. Thus, of two goods or of 
two new desires, one may cause a greater increase inthe surplus 
than the other, and be more adapted to man’s environment, 
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yet both are adapted. A society which added the one 
of these two hypothetical goods to its consumption which the 
least increased its surplus, is still a progressive society and 
increasing in prosperity, for it is increasing its surplus, 
though it might be increasing it at a more rapid rate. Thus 
much for the use of the term adaption. 

The term ‘‘environment’’ is in these days popular, and 
there is, therefore, all the greater need that we should be 
definite and exact in its use. // 7s the sum of the conditions 
which effect a society. 'The conditions are partly material, 
that is, objective to the individuals who form the society. 
The soil, the climate, together with the railroads, machinery 
and improved harbors. ‘These compose what we may call 
the physical environment. To these we may add man’s 
mechanical skill, methods of production. ‘The other class of 
conditions are the mental, that is, the nature of the persons who 
compose society, their likes and dislikes, their capacities for 
pleasure and pain, in things they already have—the pain of 
their production and the pleasure of their consumption. This 
nature makes up what we may call the mental environment. 
~ The classical economist, just as he looked at man as a 
static changeless being, who was moved by one or two desires 
only ; looked at man’s physical environment as fixed. And 
yet, if one truth is more obvious than another it is that—the 
physical environment of man ts not a fixed but a changing 
complement of conditions. With every new railroad that is 
built, with every improvement of marsh lands, there comes 
a change in man’s physical environment. He may live in 
the same place of the earth’s surface as his ancestor, but his 
ancestor was confined to a limited area. There was little or 
no exchange of agricultural commodities between different 
parts of the world. Now the climate of India is almost as 


much a part of our environment as the climate of our own 
State. ‘Thus, a desire which in one age may be possible of 
gratification, but ill-adapted to the environment, becomes in 
a later age a distinct economic advance. 
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Any change in the character or amount of the fixed capital 
and natural improvements, changes our physical environ- 
ment. ‘Thus, a Panama Canal may be unwise in that it may 
cost a greater effort to produce than is compensated for by 
the increase in our productive power, which would result 
from its existence. But once it is built, once the energy 
necessary for its completion has been expended, and it becomes 
an important condition of our industrial environment and 
plays its part in answering the question: ‘‘ What goods are 
best suited to us?”’ 

What is true of the Panama Canal is also true of any of that 
class of goods called productive goods which, like machinery , 
are used to aid in the production of other goods. The fact of 
the existence of machinery suited and only suited for certain 
purposes, just as the fact that certain fields have been im- 
proved, the fact, in other words, that the character of the fixed 
capital of the country is what it is, changes what would be, if 
there was no fixed capital, the people’s physical environment. 

Again, in the last class of physical conditions man himself 
—one of the productive factors—is constantly changing. He 
works with more intelligence ; he works with better tools ; 
he plants deeper, and, as a result, the increased pain from 
the labor of producing a new commodity would probably be 
less at a later than at an earlier period. Therefore, an 
increase in intelligence, or an improved method of cultiva- 
tion, may render a desire suitable to our environment, which 
was once but ill adapted to it. We have used an illustration 
taken from agricultural production, yet an improvement in 
the methods of manufacture may also reduce the pain of 
production sufficiently to enable us to say that a new desire 
is beneficial, though before the improvement this would not 
have been the case. Thus, we can say that: 

Any invention, any change in the method of production, or 
any addition to what we may call the fixed capital of the 
country, by which term we include machinery and all im- 
provements, changes the economic environment of a people. 
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So far we have spoken of society’s environment as the 
sum of those physical conditions by which it is surrounded, 
And yet, as we have pointed out, the conditions by which 
we have to test the advantage of a new desire, or of a 
particular good, not only includes the physical, but also the 
mental environment. As part of the ‘‘ mental environ- 
ment,’’ we have mentioned man’s capacity for pleasure from 
different goods. We can also include the capacity for 
pleasure from the goods which satisfy the new desire, the 
advisability of which may be under discussion ; as also the 
pain of producing the goods required to satisfy this new 
desire. How much pain is involved in work is partly the 
result of man’s physical and mental nature ; and partly the 


result of the amount of work necessary for production, 7. ¢., 
man’s physical environment. The main conditions, there- 
fore, of man’s mental environment are the conditions of the 
consumption of society. 

Changes may take place in our capacity for obtaining 
pleasure from a good, and this may very materially affect 
the question whether the good is adapted to our environ- 
ment. For instance, suppose a society already consumed 
corn, and we want to test the question whether it would be 
advisable for it to produce and consume tobacco. The 
physical environment may be such that to get a million 
units of pleasure out of tobacco the society would have 
to give up one-half of their production of corn, because 
half the corn lands would have to be used for tobacco, and 
there were no other lands suited for corn. Whether the sur- 
plus of a people in this condition would be increased by such 
a change would depend on the surplus of pleasure they now 
get out of the consumption of the second half of the corn 
product. To-day that surplus might be nine hundred thou- 
sand ; ten years hence, one million one hundred thousand 
units of pleasure. Here would be a change in mental 
environment which would make tobacco undesirable. 


s 
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Changes in the pleasure which we derive from goods are 
constantly taking place. We can observe it from year to 
year, almost from day to day, in ourselves. We do not 
enjoy exactly what our ancestors enjoyed, and our own tastes 
are constantly undergoing a more or less rapid modification. 
New desires unsuited to the environment of childhood are 
adapted to the man, and in the same way ‘ goods’’ which 
are suited to the present stage of civilization, and mark 
man’s progress in an expanding development, are in an earlier 
age signs of decay. To take an extreme instance of this. 
The love of things which add to the luxuries of life created 
in the mind of primitive races is an evil, for luxury without 
refinement gives but little pleasure, and creates habits of 
indolence. But among the more highly civilized people a 
desire to add to the refinements of life may indicate progress. 

Just as the pleasure which we obtain from goods to which 
we have been long accustomed changes from time to time, 
so also does the amount of pleasure change which a new 
good will give. A library may be of little use to the popu- 
lation of Calcutta, but it is capable of conferring on the 
individuals of an American city a great amount of pleasure. 

Again, whether a good is suited to the environment of a 
people will often depend on the order in which it is intro- 
duced into the consumption. To illustrate what I mean: 
Some goods only give us pleasure when they are considered 
or used in connection with other goods. ‘Thus, sugar is a 
good which is seldom, except in the form of candy, con- 
sumed by itself, and yet there are a great many goods, such 
as tea and coffee, to which sugar is almost a necessary accom- 
paniment. Beer, to a people who eat strong foods, not only 
adds directly greatly to their happiness, but indirectly adds 
to the pleasure society derives from the rest of its diet. 
Beer, however, taken by a sugar-loving people, who usually 
detest sour foods of all kinds, adds but little directly to the 
pleasure of life, while it may interfere with other more 
pleasurable consumption. Take the middle and lower class 
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Germans, for instance ; increase their supply of sugar, and 
you will add little to their happiness, as there are compara- 
tively few ways in which they can use sugar. But increase 
first the supply of sweet bread, and there will follow a taste 
for many kinds of food requiring sugar for their most advan- 
tageous consumption. From the foregoing illustrations it 
will be seen that we can assert, a. general law, that: 

A change in the pleasures which are derived from any good, 
as wellas a change in the conditions of production, changes 
the environment of society. 

These facts, concerning what is meant by environment and 
society’s adaption to it, are sufficient to show that the study 
of the adaption of society to its environment is necessarily a 
dual study ; not a study of the subjective nature of man 
alone, or of physical laws and conditions alone, but of a 
changing man in changing surroundings, both changing ac- 
cording to definite and immutable laws. We often hear 
that as a man increases in civilization he rises superior to 
nature. This assumption, however, only half reveals the 
truth. Man can never rise superior to nature in the sense of 
becoming indifferent to her laws. The more he knows of her 
laws, however, the better servant he can force her to be. 
But he must always accept the laws of the physical worlds as 
he finds them. A mistaken production, forcing nature to 
produce from the soil what it is ill adapted to produce, is a 
waste of energy on the part of man, no matter what stage 
of civilization he is in. The difference between the primi- 
tive man and the man of the present day lies here. The 
more skilled man becomes as a producer, the greater the 
number and variety of goods which we can imagine him 
adding to his consumption without causing the pain of pro- 
duction of any good to exceed the pleasure of its consump- 
tion. But because a nation of skilled producers can and 
does produce a great many goods, and we say their wealth 
is great, that is no proof that they are adapting themselves 
to their environment, or, in other words, that if they pro- 
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duced other goods with the expenditure of the same energy, © ae Lee 
they would not greatly increase their surplus. The increase 
in the surplus is not more important at one stage ofeconomic | 
development than at another. There is no limit to the. 
increase, nor any point at which we can say no more sub- 
jective changes can take place in man by which he will 
increase this surplus. 

Let us now turn our attention to the classification of the 
subjective changes in man which, granted a given environ- 
ment, will increase the surplus of society. For though the 
environment of any society is constantly changing, the ways 
in which man can bring himself into closer adjustment with 
his environment, can only be determined by assuming for the ke: 
time a certain fixed environment. : 

We have pointed out that utilities are either absolute or cs 
positive, and that the consumption of goods possessing abso- ‘ 
lute utilities, while it may involve pleasure, may also involve __ 
pain. It is important, therefore, that the things which man : 
has to have to avoid pain, his absolute utilities, such as food 
and shelter and clothing, should at the same time afford him 
positive pleasure. Suppose a man or a society—Robinson 
Crusoe, if you will, he is the economist’s classic illustration— _ 
should need for health a definite quantity of food. For con- | 
venience of illustration, we will speak in numbers, and call 
the quantity needed four units daily. Suppose product A, 
which we may call onions, is the only thing Robinson Crusoe 
produces. The consumption of the first unit we will sup- 
pose gives neither pleasure nor pain. ‘The same with the 
second. After the consumption of the second unit, Crusoe 
begins to tire of a diet of onions, though he has to eat more 
to sustain life. He may not get an actual pain from the con- 
sumption of the third and fourth units, but the indirect 
effects, such as indigestion from the large quantity of onions 
consumed, may cause a pain which we will call, in comparison 
with the other numbers used in this illustration, three ; one 
of which we can ascribe to the third unit of onions and the 
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of 
other two to the fourth. Three units of pain, therefore, 
“i come, though indirectly, from the consumption of this abso- 
. utility. The onions thus consumed have to be produced. 
‘The soil of the island suitable for growing onions we may 
_ suppose to be divided into four parts, viz.: a, 6,candd. As 
shown in the illustration, each soil is of a different fertility 
for onions, and on lands ¢ and / onions cannot be grown 
except with great difficulty. 


DIAGRAM I.—Crusoe’s /sland. 


Dotted lines. . . .. . . . different soils. 
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The pain of production of one unit of onions on a equals 
one unit of pain; on 4, two units; onc, three units; on d, 
four units. Total, ten. 

I. A unit of onions is one-fourth the amount necessary to 
‘sustain life when our diet is confined to onions. 

II. One unit of onions only can be produced on each soil. 

The illustration gives the pain involved in the work of pro- 
duction on each of the four soils, a, 6, ¢ and d—the total pain 
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being ten. This added to the pain of consumption makes a 7 
total pain in satisfying hunger of thirteen units. Now obvi- , 
ously one subjective change which will increase the surplus, 
is to lessen the disagreeableness of consuming onions, and 
even to derive pleasure therefrom. 

The first class of subjective changes, therefore, which will 
bring us nearer to our environment and increase our surplus, 
is to make the goods we consume more enjoyable. 

This can be done in one of two ways: First, directly. 
Robinson Crusoe in the illustration given can experience a 
change in his appreciation for onions. But such a change 
seldom happens to the ordinary individual. After the first 
few times we use a good, or eat a particular kind of food, 
our fondness or dislike in the future for it is not apt to 
greatly increase or diminish. Still in the case of one whose 
physical condition has been below par, as for instance, a 
dyspeptic, a return to health is often the sole cause of a 
great increase in pleasure from the goods consumed. ‘The 
second, and by far the most important, method by which we 
can make the consumption of the goods which contain abso- 
lute utilities, more pleasurable to us, is to make them a 
necessary part of a complement of goods from which as a 
whole we gain pleasure. By a complement of goods I mean 
those which unite to form one pleasure or series of pleasures. 
For instance, salt and meat are acomplement. United in 
certain proportions, they give us a single pleasure. Taken 
separately, they would not give us as much pleasure, or might 
even giveus pain. The salt might be actually disagreeable. 
In our illustration, Robinson Crusoe might, therefore, turn 
the natural distaste of the third and fourth units of subsist- 
ence which he obtained from the onions into actual pleasure 
could he eat them with vinegar and salt. 

We have taken a simple illustration of this increase of the 
surplus from combining our consumption in complements, as 
the onions and the salt and the vinegar. It is a grouping 
based on the fact that the sensation of taste which arises on 
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the combination of these elements is pleasant to us, just as 
certain combinations of sound are pleasant to the ear, or of 
colors to the eye. This grouping of ‘‘ goods’’ into a com- 
plement, which depends on a single sensation, we may call 
physical grouping. Besides this there is another way in 
which we can combine goods to increase our pleasure. 
Take, for instance, a man at a dinner table. He combines 
sauce with meat and different kinds of vegetables. By 
_ Selecting for simultaneous consumption those goods which 
“*harmonize’’ with each other, the total pleasure from taste 
is increased. These are illustrations of what we may call 
_ physical grouping. But man is capable of enjoying other 
things while he eats, besides the pleasures of the palate. 
A warm room, a clean table cloth, good waiting, all add to 
our pleasure. What proportion of the pleasure of the din- 
ner table comes from the glass, china, and other accessories, 
or, best of all, good company, and how much from what we 
eat, itis impossible to say. Our pleasure is, in a sense, one. 
‘These various goods are the sources of the various elements 
of that pleasure. We group these goods together in our 
minds, for when they are present in certain combinations, 
we have a pleasure which is more or less in excess of that 
which we would experience did we consume each good sep- 
arately. It is a grouping depending upon the fact that it is 
possible to experience a pleasure which comes from different 
senses excited simultaneously. For convenience, we may 
Bice it ‘‘complex grouping.’’ The third class of grouping 
is yet wider and depends upon the law of association. We 
look at the house we call home. It may be beautiful. Its 
combination of form and color may be arranged in such a way 
as to create physical harmony. Inside, the table may be set 
with glasses and flowers and a white cloth, and the tasteful 
combinations of all may appeal to us. But what makes this 
house so much pleasanter to us than thousands of others of 
which the same may be said? It is not the thousand and one 
_ recollections which this particular pile of bricks and mortar 
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brings up in our minds. ‘The meal at the restaurant will 
give us the right physical groups of goods which appeal to © 
the palate. It may give us the right goods to appeal to that 
complex pleasure which we call a good dinner, but the meal 
at home is more enjoyable; and why? because we have 
grouped around the pleasure of the table all the associations 
of home. 

To repeat, there are three classes of groups of goods: 
First, Physical groups; second, Complex groups; third, 
Groups based on the law of Association. Many physical - 
groups may form a complex group ; many complex groups, 
a group depending on association, thus : 

Meat, ) 
Physical Group. Sauee, 


Salt. Complex } 
Group, 
{ Red Glasses, Good 


White Cut Glasses, Dinner. 
P hysical Group. Table Cloth, Associated 
Flowers. Group, 


7 with others 
4 Friends, nae ge forming home. 
Te roup, 
Warm Fires, 
Cheerful Rooms After 
Rest Dinner 
Chat. 


As a single good like meat enters into first one and then 
another larger group and becomes part of one and then another 
complement of goods, its consumption becomes more and more 
pleasurable to us, and we appreciate the fact that we should 
lose much pleasure were we deprived of it. And so with our 
Robinson Crusoe, his island, and his onions. The disgust . 
for the taste of the latter which he might feel if he took them a 
alone, may, as we have pointed out, largely pass off if he hs 7 
combines them with vinegar and salt. It would make a 
great difference to him also whether he eats his onions _ 
out in the air or in a warm comfortable house. And if he | 
were a member of the Swiss Family Robinson and had his 
family with him on the island, and made his simple meal the q 
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time when his family came together, and rested from the 
labors of the day, he would look upon onions as a source of 
pleasure because associated with all that was best in his life, 

Economists are just beginning to realize the importance of 
the proper grouping of goods. This is one of the secrets of 
the closer and better adaption of man to his environment. 
A clear understanding of the different kinds of grouping is 
necessary to the formation of any proper theory of prosperity. 
The difference between the civilization of two men, or two 
races, is often shown more by their grouping of goods than 
by the number and variety of their tastes. We have taken 
our illustration mostly from the table; but what is true of 
food is also true of clothing. All of us recognize and laugh 
at the foibles of the dude ; just as we turn away in disgust 
at one whose life is centred in his stomach. And yet, do 
not we all, at the same time, recognize that the man who is 
careful about his dress, just as one who likes nice things to 
eat, is getting out of life more innocent enjoyment than one 
who is slovenly in his attire and cares not where he has his 
meals ? 

We have classed the increase of happiness arising from 
making a good, containing absolute utility, a necessary part 
of a group from which, as a whole, we obtain pleasure, as 
the first method by which a society can adapt itself to its 
environment, viz: ‘‘ Make the things consumed more enjoy- 
able.’’ In strictness, it is to make the goods we enjoy more 
enjoyable by the introduction of other goods into our con- 
sumption which harmonize with them. 

The second method of adapting ourselves to our environ- — 
ment is to substitute for the products we now consume, others 
which, serving the same absolute utility, can be produced with 
less effort. 

Suppose, in the illustration, Crusoe substituted for a diet 
of onions a mixed diet of onions and potatoes ; and that the 
first unit of substance of potatoes cost to produce the pain of 
one unit; the second, two units; the third, three units; and 
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the fourth, four units. The four units of onions cost Crusoe 

one, two, three and four units respectively. Only four units 
of substance are required. 

At first glance, it would seem, as if, in calculating the 
amount, the pain of labor would be reduced by the introduc- 
tion of the mixed diet, we should have a right to suppose 
that Crusoe would grow two units of onions on the best onion 
lands, and two units of potatoes on the potato lands, at a total 
pain or cost equal to six, thereby decreasing the pain of pro- 
duction by four units. That this is not necessarily the case, 
however, can be readily shown. Land a in our previous 
illustration, which is the best land for onions on Crusoe’s 
island, may also be the best land for potatoes. ‘The second 
best land for onions, land 46, may be second best land 
for potatoes. If onions are grown on this land, potatoes can- 
not be raised on it. In that case the introduction of the 
mixed diet would not reduce the pain of labor. 

In the second diagram we have represented still another 
supposition in regard to the physical condition of Crusoe’s 
island for the growing of onions and potatoes. 


DrAGRAM II. 


Onions. 


7 Soils a, 4, c, d, e, and f each grow one unit of subsistence 
of potatoes or onions after the expenditure of an amount of 
energy invoking a pain to Robinson Crusoe represented by 
the Arabic numbers. a, is the best land for onions and 
the fourth for potatoes; 4, the second for onions, besides 


being the best land for potatoes; while c, the third onion 
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land, is also the second land for potatoes; d is not well 
fitted for potatoes, being the fifth best land, and at the same 
- time it is the fourth best land for onions; e, while a moder- 
ately good potato land, produces onions with difficulty ; 
while the remaining portion of the island, /, is not suited 
for either potatoes or onions. 
_ As a result of the interference on lands, 4, and «, if 
the mixed diet consisted in two units of potatoes and two 
of onions ; the pain of production, or cost, instead of being 
six units would be eight for the two units of onions being 
grown on lands a and c, the second unit of potatoes would 
have to be grown on ¢ at a cost of three. This calculation 
would be expressed thus: onions (ac) + potatoes (4¢) = 8. 

Though Robinson Crusoe in adopting the mixed diet 
would be taking a step in the direction of adaption to envi- 
ronment, it would be only one step so long as he took equal 
quantities of onions and potatoes. It is evident that if he 
not only consumed a mixed diet of onions and corn, but also 
took one unit of onions and three units of potatoes, he inight 
still further reduce the cost of producing the necessary food. 
Thus, one unit of onions grown on land a would cost one, 
while three units of potatoes on lands 4, ¢, and e would cost 
six, or a total of seven units of pain in production instead 
of eight. ‘Thus in satisfying our absolute utilities we should 
demand those commodities which possess the absolute utilities 
in the proportion which nature gives them to us, with the 
least expenditure of labor on our part. 

The fact, however, that less pain is involved in producing 
commodities, onions and potatoes, in the proportion of one 
to three, than in producing four units of onions, though it 
seems to show that there is a tendency for Crusoe to adapt 
himself to his environment, the proof is not conclusive. 
The surplus depends not only on the reduction of the pains 
of life but on the sum of pleasure. Thus, we have supposed 
he experienced neither pleasure nor pain in his consumption 
of the first two units of onions; but that afterward in 
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consuming the third and fourth units the indirect pains of the 
consequent indigestion amounted to three units. By only 
consuming one unit of onions he escaped these three units 
of pain. The pain of production is decreased by three units 
in growing potatoes, and, unless the potatoes are disagreeable 
to him, or there are indirect bad effects, he increases his sur- 
plus by six units. It may be, however, that the potatoes 
are slightly poisonous, and that the pains of sickness and 
general debility which result from consuming these units we 
can represent by the numbers 14, 15, and 20. Under these 
circumstances Crusoe, in spite of the comparative ease of 
growing potatoes, should confine himself to his onions. The 
mixed diet would not be suited to his peculiar environment. 
We have used an extreme illustration. Yet there is not 
a priori reason why it should not be paralleled in actual life. 
dach article we consume has for us its peculiar scale of posi- 
tive pleasure or pain in consuming its different units. This 
scale is part of our environment, and must be considered 
before we can determine the effect of a new good on the 


surplus. 
It is true, as we have heretofore pointed out, that the 


‘‘environment’’ represented by the relative pleasure society 
obtains from certain goods is constantly changing. Often a 
good which apparently is ill suited to our present condition, 
rapidly becomes suited to our environment because of our 
increased appreciation for it. Thus, often we find persons 
substituting one article for another because the substituted 
article is cheaper, 7.¢., the pain of production is less, and 
not because they obtain a greater pleasure from its consump- 
tion. It is often doubtful whether, by such a change, their 
surplus is increased. But soon there comes a subjective 
change. They begin to esteem the substituted good, espec- 
ially if it is better adapted to the purposes to which it 
is put, and ultimately a greater positive pleasure is obtained = 
from the cheaper good than used to be obtained from the | 
good for which it was substituted. Thus, wool and cotton 
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have taken the place of linen in many ways during the last 
‘ fifty years, and now for many uses in which linen was form- 
erly employed, as, for instance, men’s summer trousers, 
cotton or wool gives far greater satisfaction. But at first the 
substitution was made, not because the use of wool or cotton 

was more pleasurable, but because they were cheaper. 
‘The second illustration which we have given would lead 
us to the conclusion that, while subjective changes which 
lead us to satisfy the same absolute need by commodities 
which give us more pleasure, or to satisfy them with com- 
_ modities whose production is less of an effort, both look as 
if they were in the direction of a better adaption to environ- 
ment, and are among the important ways in which a better 


_ other elemeut which goes to make the surplus. In the first 
case the effect on the pain of production, in the second case 
the effect on the pleasure which we derive from consumption. 

It is like a pair of scales. Each article produced is con- 
sumed. From the one process we get pain and from the 
other pleasure, and when we change our consumption we 
must also change our production, or wice versa. Such 
changes always effect for better or worse both ends of the 
scale. 

Another example which may be classed under this second 
method of adapting ourselves to our environment by substi- 
tuting for the products we now consume others which serve 
the same absolute utility and can be produced with less effort, 

‘is, in our consumption, to recognize the agricultural law— 
that if one grows the same product on a soil year after year, 
the vital elements of the land are exhausted, and the pro- 
duction of that product becomes gradually more difficult. 
_ Thus, varying our supposition, we may suppose that the 
island of Crusoe grew both onions and potatoes ; and each 
soil, a, 4, c, and d@, was equally productive of both. At first 
it might seem immaterial whether Crusoe consumed two 
[548] 
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units of each or four units of potatoes. The cost is the 
same in both cases, and as long as no more than two units 
of onions are consumed, there is no indirect pain in con- 
sumption. And yet we can readily suppose that the mixed 
diet would in the end be productive of the greatest surplus. 
It would enable a rotation of crops to take place. One year 
land a or 6 or e could grow onions, and the next potatoes, 
and there would be less tendency for the effort necessary for 
production to increase. 

The third way in which a society can increase its surplus 
is to create new capacities for pleasure. 

So far we have confined ourselves to subjective changes in 
man effecting his consumption of articles, all of which satisfy 
the same absolute want. But while the absolute wants of 
man are few, his latent capacity for pleasure is capable of 
indefinite expansion. As we have pointed out, man’s pro- 
gress is largely the addition of new desires. Our attitude 
toward a new desire, therefore, should be one of encourage- 
ment. New desires are, in general, indicators of progress. 
They point to a subjective change in man which usually 
brings with it an increase in happiness. The difference 
between the civilized man and the savage, besides the former’s 
greater command over nature, is mainly a difference in the 
number, character and relative prominence of his respective 
desires. 

But new desires can only be considered as adding to the 
prosperity of individuals, or of nations, when the gratifica- 
tion gives more pleasure than the pain of producing the 
goods which satisfy the new desire. A desire whose gratifi- 
cation was practically impossible could only be a source of 
pain. New capacities for pleasure are not xecessarily desir- 
able. The disadvantage most often impresses us from its 
moral side. Thus, the drinking of strong liquor is apt to 
result in a moral evil. No one would argue, for instance, 
that when the American Indian was given a taste for liquor 
he made a step forward in progress. But, as from the moral 
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side, the acquisition of new desires is not always good, from 
a strictly economic standpoint there may be new desires, to 
which no moralist would make any objection, which, at the 
same time, the economist should condemn. ‘The economic 
standpoint of progress is the increase or decrease of the sur- 
plus of human pleasure or happiness. And, therefore, the 
advisability of a new desire is to be tested by the criterion: 
does it increase this surplus? A desire unsatisfied, and which 
never will be satisfied, can only be a source of pain. When 
we speak, therefore, of a new capacity for pleasure as being 
desirable, we mean only those which there is a probable 
chance that increased effort, or greater saving in another 
direction, will satisfy. We must also limit desirable new 
capacities for enjoyment to those which can be satisfied with 
less pain than the resulting pleasure of consumption. For 
instance, if the new capacity for pleasure was the capacity to 
enjoy commodity +, and that commodity gave us in con- 
sumption six units of pleasure, and the pain of acquiring the 
commodity equaled seven units, we would never produce it. 
Thus, the desire would always be unsatisfied ; causing pain, 
if causing any sensation at all. But when a new capacity 
for pleasure can be satisfied, and as a result a surplus from 
the production and consumption of the goods which minister 
to the new capacity is obtained, is not then the economic 
requirement satisfied? Not yet, we must know something 
more. It is the increase or decrease of the /ofa/ surplus, not 
the particular surplus from the production and consumption 
of a particular commodity which satisfies a single capacity 
for pleasure, which is the ultimate criterion of economic 
prosperity. This alone tells us whether the new desire is 
adapted to the environment of society. 

It seems, at first glance, a paradox to say that a capacity 
for pleasure, which we may satisfy with less pain than the 
pleasure we derive therefrom, may decrease our surplus, and 
yet that such is sometimes the case, can be easily shown. 
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To return to the illustration of Robinson Crusoe and his 
island. We found that under the supposed physical condi- 
tions of the island, and supposed taste of Crusoe for onions 
and potatoes, if there were no indirect effects from potatoes, 
he ‘‘ best adapted himself to his environment ’’ when he used 
land a to grow onions, and lands 4, ¢ and e to grow potatoes. 
In this way he grew the four units of subsistence necessary 
to sustain healthy life, and the goods which contained this 
absolute utility ‘‘cost’’ to produce seven units of pain ; one 
unit of pain to grow the unit of subsistence of onions on 
land a, and one, two, and three units respectively to grow 
the first, second and third units of potatoes on lands 4, ¢ and 
¢. Suppose now that Crusoe acquired a fondness for a certain 
wild grape which grew on a part of the island. Its juice 
makes to him a pleasant drink, though its absolute utility 
was no higher than water. Ina short time the supply of 
these wild grapes is exhausted, and if he desires to continue 
the gratification of this new desire, it is necessary that he 
should take time and labor in their cultivation. ‘The question 
is, is it advisable to satisfy this new desire, or refraining from 
cultivating grapes and consuming grape juice to slowly elimi- 
nate the remembrance of their taste and his desire for them ? 
In the first place, to answer this question, we are forced to as- 
sume a definite amount of pleasure in comparison with the pain 
of producing potatoes, onions and grapes, which grape juice 
is capable of giving him. Suppose we say that the first unit, 
which we will suppose represents one glass at each meal, gives 
him three units of pleasure ; and the second unit, which is 
represented by a second glass at each meal, gives him two 
units of pleasure. We will suppose also that the cost of 
growing each unit is one. The surplus then for two units 
of grape juice is three. Yet we cannot say that this new 
desire is necessarily beneficial. Suppose the grapes were 
grown on lands a and 4, then Crusoe would have to rearrange 
the planting of his island. He could no longer grow onions 
on land a and potatoes on land 6. The best arrangement he 
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could make would be to produce three units of sustenance 
of potatoes on lands ¢, ¢ and /, at a cost or pain of eleven, 
and one unit of onions on land ata cost of four. Asa 
result, therefore, of satisfying his new desire for grapes, he 
has increased the cost of growing the four units of sustenance 
from seven to fifteen. The surplus from grapes was three, 
making a net loss or decrease in his surplus of five. Below, 
in Diagram III, we append detailed statements of the facts 


and conditions we have supposed. a 


D1aAGRAM III.—/Pleasure of Consumption. 


Onions. | Corn. Grape Juice. 
o.* oO. 
Second at ewe © @ oO. oO. 


* Numerals represent pleasure in consumption and the minus sign 
indicates the pain due to the indirect effects of indigestion. 


Pain of Production. 
B. 


A. B. c. I. 
| Onions. Potatoes. | Grape Juice. 

Land a 7.* 4. I. Imp.t Imp. 
we 2. I. I. Imp. Imp. 
3- 2. Imp. Imp. Imp. 
« 4. 5. Imp. Imp. I. 
9. 3. Imp. I. Imp. 
10. 6. Imp. I. 


* Numerals represent cost or pain of ——s one unit of goods. 
t ‘‘Imp.”’ means impossible to be produced. 


If, as we have just supposed, grapes could only be grown 
on lands a and 4 as shown in the illustration in Column 
I, then, as we have pointed out, a desire for grape juice 
would be ill suited to the environment. 

On the other hand, if grapes, as is shown in the illustration 
in Column II, could be grown on lands ¢ and / then 
the new desire would increase Robinson Crusoe’s surplus. 
He could grow onions on lands a and d at a cost of one 
and four respectively ; while two units of potatoes could be 
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grown on @ and 6 respectively at a cost of three units. 
As a result of the new desire, the cost of growing the 
necessary food is increased from seven to eight, but as 
the pleasure from grape juice is three units more than the 
pain of production, there is a net gain in the surplus of two 
and the new desire can be truthfully said to be adapted to 
the environment. 

Column III represents conditions where the new desire is 
satisfied by the utilization of lands not formerly cultivated. 
The whole surplus which comes from the new desire is added 
to the total surplus of life. Such a desire can truly be said 
to be especially adapted to the environment. 

We are inclined to believe that the second illustration, 
where the pleasure has been increased, as the result of the 
new desire, but not increased as much as might have been 
expected, is the common result of new desires or new com- 
modities. Each new product which we demand from the 
soil is grown on some of the land formerly utilized for other 
products. The product thus displaced, if no change takes 
place in our methods or our intelligence, we afterward grow 
on land which is less adapted to it. We can best see the 
present effect of each of our desires, by trying to realize the 
reorganization of agriculture which would take place did the 
demand for one article suddenly cease. Suppose we no longer 
grow wheat in this country. Our net surplus would be 
greatly decreased, but, in all likelihood, it would not be 
decreased by the surplus which we now get from raising 
and consuming wheat, because we would then be able to 
grow other commodities on the present wheat lands in larger 
quantities than on some of the lands on which we now raise 
those commodities. 

We have, undoubtedly, many desires which would fall 
into the category of the first case given, and which to lose 
would increase the total surplus of our pleasures. But these 
are mostly desires which are gratified by agricultural com- 
modities, already largely consumed in another form. As, 
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for instance, whiskey, which, though there is a large sur- 
plus in its production and consumption, being made from 
corn and other cereals, largely increases the average effort 
which is necessary to produce these goods, thereby greatly 
adding to the pain of producing bread and many other 
things. ‘Thus the economist, from his economic standpoint, 
condemns the consumption of liquor, as much as the moralist 
from his standpoint, or the physician from his. On the 
other hand, while the moralist and physician might condemn 
the drinking of wines made from grapes, the economist, if 
he confined himself to the present increase of the surplus, 
could have nothing but praise for a desire which, like the 
taste for wine, is satisfied by the utilization of hillsides which 
are unfit for any other product except grapes, and therefore 
forms one of the best illustrations of the third example given, 
where all the increase of surplus which came from the new 
desire was equal to the surplus which came directly from its 
production and consumption of the new good. 

The agricultural production of the world is only the pro- 
duction of the farm on a large scale. Each farmer looks at 
his lands ; he knows what it can produce ; what acres are 
suited for one crop; what for another ; and he knows what 
he and his customers like to eat or use. With each new 
product he is asked to grow he will make a readjustment of 
his fields, many being planted with some new crop. Per- 
haps his own and his customer’s surplus will be increased. 
If so, he and his customers will have adapted themselves to 
their environment. 

We can say of some goods that they are adapted to par- 
ticular environments, while of others we can say, in general 
terms, that they are not so adapted, and that their consump- 
tion hinders the progress of society. But there are, as a 
matter of fact, few goods of which the first statement can be 
made without qualification, and few of which the last can be 
sweepingly asserted. An indefinite quantity of a good is 
never suited to any environment. Corn, wheat, potatoes, 


: 


and an indefinite number of products may be said to be 

suited to the present environment of the people of the United 

States. Yet, if we demanded an inordinate amount of any 

one, no one would say that the demand 40 that extent would 
be a demand suited to our environment. There is a point in 
each product where, if we still further increased the demand, 
we would decrease our surplus, though its increase to that 
point might increase the surplus. This is the true point of 
diminishing returns, though it may be, and we believe 
usually is, reached long before the average return for a unit 
of labor expended begins to fall. On the other hand, while 
the soil of any country is never so well qualified to grow a 
_ particular product that we can say a practically unlimited 
_ demand is suited to the environment, so also few products 
are so ill suited that we can say a small amount grown in 
the proper places would not increase the surplus. 

We have thus in a cursory manner gone over the three 

ways in which society can adapt itself to its environment. 

- We have found that man can teach himself to like better the 

things he has to consume to obtain the necessary absolute 

utilities of life, and that the true secret of doing this is to 
make the good containing the absolute utility part of a group 
_ of goods from whose consumption as a whole he obtains 

_ pleasure. In this way man recognizes the laws of associa- 

_tion and other laws of his own physical nature in the pleasure 

} he derives from harmonious sensations, and the fact that it is 
possible for him to obtain a pleasure from the proper com- 
bination of many goods where the presence of one of the 
goods alone would give pain. In short: society adapts itself 
fo its environment by recognizing the laws of man’s nature in 
_—-respect to its capacity for happiness. 

Secondly, society can change its consumption so as to 
obtain the absolute utilities of life from other goods which 
nature gives in greater abundance that those at present con- 
sumed, or by varying its consumption, can prevent the ex- 
haustion of the soil and likewise reduce the cost or pain of 
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production. This is society adapting itself to tts environment 
by recognizing the physical laws and condition of the world 
of nature which ts outside of man. 

Thirdly, society can acquire new desires, which, being 
suited to the subjective nature of man, and to the physical 
environment of society, increases the surplus. This is a 
combination of the other two. It is society adapting itself 
to its environment by the recognition of the laws both of objec- 
tive nature and the subjective nature of the individual. A 
new desire which is not only suited to man’s nature, but also 
to the physical world, about him, is the supreme effort of the 
race to reach a higher plane of civilization—to put man in 
complete harmony with his environment. The survival of 
the fittest is the survival of those classes in society who most 
rapidly and easily make the necessary subjective changes in 
their desires to adjust themselves to their external and inter- 
nal conditions. 

We started out with the assertion that the science of political 
economy was primarily the science of prosperity—of the 
increase of the surplus of society, and not the science of 
exchange or of value, or of distribution. The economist’s 
work is to point out the laws which effect the prosperity of a 
people. The survival of those classes who adjust themselves 
to their environment is the survival of those who increase 
prosperity. What we have done in this paper is simply to 
indicate what economists must do. We have tried to classify 
all the possible ways in which a society can be supposed to 
adapt itself to its environment. We must leave to others, or 
at least to another time and place, a study of the forces which 
cause those who tend to adapt themselves to their environ- 
ment, or what we may call the dynamic elements in society, 
to survive and thus displace the static elements who cling to 
forms of consumption out of harmony with their surround- 
ings. 
WILLIAM DRAPER LEWIS. 
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THE pier REVENUES AND THE INCOME 


TAX. 
me 


aa upw ards of a are America, in the amplitude of _ 
her expanding wealth, has presented to the world of finance 
and administration the unique and almost isolated spectacle 
of a nation with revenues so redundant as almost to defy — 


exhaustion or expenditure; of successive administrations _ 


whose efforts were employed, not in devising means by 


which taxes could be collected with the least possible friction _ 


and inequality, but rather in the spending of almost unwel- 
come revenues in order that their collection might be con- 
tinued ; of a party in power towhom the taxing machinery 
was an engine to be employed primarily for the support of an 
industrial policy, rather than for satisfying the legitimate 
demands of the State, and by whom protection was a fetish 
to be worshiped even to the exclusion of exact justice or 
scientific principles in taxation. 

With the advent of the current fiscal year, however, the 
fruition of this prodigal policy became manifest in a proxi- 
mate deficiency in the treasury. Not only had the appro- 
priations of the two preceding Congresses imposed upon the 
government expenditure most extravagant, but an unfore- 
seen commercial depression further embarrassed the admin- 
istration by causing a marked reduction in the estimated 
receipts, traceable to the diminished consumption of taxable 
commodities. For upwards of a month the treasury has 
been confronted with a deficiency. Expenditures have not 


been diminished ; in fact, for the quarter ending September 


30, they exceeded those for the corresponding period of 1892 
by three million dollars, while the customs and internal 
revenue receipts for the same months show a falling off of up- 
wards of twenty million dollars, the difference — not 
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infrequently to as much as two millions a week. Assuming 
the present diminution to continue throughout the year, the 
revenues for the fiscal year 1894 will be smaller ty over 
seventy-five millions than those of 1893, and, as compared 
with the treasury estimates made in 1892 for the same 
period, the loss will be considerably over one hundred 
millions. 

Although this deficiency may be viewed as but temporary 
and traceable to the existing suspension of trade and general 
stagnation of industry, which a revival of business may be 
depended upon to rectify, still it is advisable to take precau- 
tion for a contingency, especially in view of the hostility on 
the part of Congress to every proposal looking to even a 
temporary loan. Moreover it is impossible to calculate with 
any degree of exactitude on the duration of the present 
depression and its effect upon the revenues, for our experi- 
ence during the period subsequent to the crisis of 1873 shows 
that a depression may make its influence manifest in the 
revenues for years after the stringency itself has passed away. 

Moreover, the party but recently called into power avow- 
edly contemplates a complete reorganization of existing 
fiscal arrangements by such a modification of the customs 
revenue as, in the words of Adam Smith, will ‘‘ occasion 
the least possible loss of money and enjoyment to the con- 
tributors, and the least possible impediment to the progress 
of national industry and wealth.’’ Just how the fulfillment 
of these pledges will affect the revenues it is impossible 
to estimate. It may, in fact, operate to increase receipts, 
for our experience immediately subsequent to the war shows 
that an increase of rates is not always the best means of 
increasing the revenues of the State, but that on the con- 
trary this result is frequently attained even more surely 
by a reduction of the taxes, especially those which bear upon 
consumption. By diminishing the charges which enter into 
cost is o%en to give to consumption a new and vigorous 


impulse. 
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down to the later modifications in the revenues, manifested 


English experience displays this apparent paradox even 
more strikingly than does our own. In 1842, when Robert 
Peel, by one of those transcendent strokes of genius which 
characterized his public life, undertook the reform of the 
revenue system, the budget had shown for several years a 
deficit. From 1837 to 1842 the expenditures exceeded the 
receipts by nearly forty million dollars. The trouble had 
become chronic and the remedy applied had been to advance 
the rates, with the uniform result that the revenues dimin- 
ished rather than increased. Subsequent to the reforms of 
Peel, however, which were looked upon as chimerical in the 
extreme, and after the immediate reaction of the first few 
years, the revenues began to rebound, and from that time 


a steady and continuous increase. 

The same results may possibly follow the reforms contem- 
plated by the Democratic party, but for some years, at least 
until the country accommodates itself to the changes in the 
rates, a deficit is to be expected. This deficiency will ap- 
proximate one hundred millions, possibly more, and will 
render necessary recourse to supplementary sources of 
revenue. The only alternative therefore is a return in part 
to the extraordinary system of internal taxation which 
obtained during and immediately subsequent to the Civil 
War. And such being the case, the question to be solved is— 
Does the best fiscal policy advise the opening up of new 
sources, such as the income, license, corporation, stamp or 
general excise taxes, or shall the revenues be increased by 
advancing rates upon existing taxable subjects? Our own 
experience proves and financial theory supports the princi- 
ple, that, other things being equal, the best financial policy 
is that which interferes as little as possible with the greatest 
liberty of industry and the largest possible freedom on the 
part of the individual. Under peace conditions the general 
excise tax, such as existed during the war would not be 
endured, inasmuch as it contravened almost every principle 
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of taxation ; the stamp tax is objectionable for like reasons, 
while the license taxes now occupy prominent positions in 
nearly all the State systems. A return to the taxation of 
corporations, especially those of an inter-State character, 
which as a rule are inadequately taxed by our States, 
owing to constitutional and judicial restrictions, has much to 
commend it, but the practical difficulties in the way of the 
passage of such a tax render it improbable that it will be 
seriously considered. Several proposals have been made 
recently looking to the rehabilitation of the income tax, and 
such a measure would have strong support in the Western 
States./ This tax has much to defend it, and theoretically 
it appears to be the most equitable of taxes. The burdens 
which it imposes are palpable and likely to induce a more 
careful scrutiny into public affairs; it is ascertainable in 
amount and is not hidden from the View of the payor by 
entering into cost ; it is not cumulative, does not interfere 
with business relations and does not impinge upon the limit 
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of subsistence of those possessing but small incomes, as do 
the customs and excise taxes. Thus it satisfies most thor- 
oughly that canon of taxation which prescribes equality of 
sacrifice on the part of citizens. Many of these excellencies 
are corroborated by our own experience during the war, but 
despite this fact, as well as the approval which it has received 
from the hands of economists and financiers, it has never 
been other than unpopular with American people, and the 
opposition and antagonism which every suggestion looking 
to its restoration as a portion of the federal system has 
aroused, leads to the belief that in the memory of the people 
its administration was accompanied with so many inequalities 
and annoyances that an attempt to replace it would be an 
error. In the following pages we shall endeavor to indicate 
the operations of this tax during the period extending from 
the outbreak of the war down to 1872, when it was repealed, 
and then to deduce from these experiences some conclusions 
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as to its propriety as a federal measure and also its applica- 
bility to the present circumstances. 


The first reference to the income tax in American annals is 
to be found in the special report of Secretary Dallas in 1815, ] 
in which he advocates the imposition of the income duty, along 
with many others, as temporary war duties for the support of | 
the treasury during the continuation of hostilities. No atten- : a 
tion seems to have been paid to this suggestion, however, and a ' 
it does not appear that any attempt was made from this time 
down to the outbreak of the Civil War to derive revenue from | 
internal sources. Even at this latter time itis a matter of some _ 
surprise, in view of the general hostility of the American peo- 
ple to any tax which savors of inquisitorialness, that Congress — brs a : 
should have had recourse to the income tax at the extrases- | 
sion called during the summer of 1861, when it imposed the 
direct or apportioned State tax,* and before any attempt had 
been made to open up those sources of indirect taxation which 
had formed the bases of the earlier excise systems of Hamil- 
ton and Gallatin. Possibly this may be explained in part by 
the prevalent belief in the early suppression of the rebellion, — 
and by the desire on the part of Congress and the adminis- * 
tration to devise a system which would be but temporary, | : 
immediately productive, and would not interfere with indus- | 
try. The duties imposed by the measure were not, however, 
onerous. ‘Thus all incomes not exceeding $800 were declared 
non-taxable, while incomes in excess of that amount were 
made taxable at the uniform rate of three per cent. Incomes 
derived from public securities, however, paid but one and one- 
half per cent, unless held by citizens resident abroad, when 
five per cent was deducted. The tax was self assessed upon 
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receipts for the preceding year irrespective of their source. : 
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In case of neglect to comply the assessor was directed to esti- 
mate the income himself from the best information obtainable, 
and to add thereto a penalty for non-compliance with the law. 
The administration of the tax was placed in the hands of the 
internal revenue officials, for which the bill made authoriza- 
tion. Each State comprised a revenue district, in each of 
which a principal assessor and collector were appointed, with 
plenary authority further to subdivide their districts as they 
might see fit ; while at the head of the system stood the Com- 
missioner of Taxes, later denominated the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

In addition to the minimum exemption mentioned above a 
further deduction was permitted the payor for any expendi- 
ture for State or local taxation, for rent and the customary 
repairs. 

This measure had not yet become operative when Congress, 
reassembling in regular session, introduced modifications 
which rendered its previous action inoperative. By the 
measure adopted early in 1862 the exemption was reduced to 
$600, and the rates were made slightly progressional, while 
the administration was rendered very cumbersome and in- 
quisitorial by requiring the most minute return of all sales 
made or stock of goods on hand.* ‘The result of these pro- 
visions was, in the eyes of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, sufficient to deprive the tax ‘‘ of all claims to pub- 
lic favor,’’ although he was impelled to acknowledge that the 
‘people have accepted it with cheerfulness to meet a tem- 
porary emergency.’’+ In order that it might not appear too 
inquisitorial, however, and thus prove needlessly offensive to 
the public, he instructed the officials that returns of incomes 
should not be open to inspection by others than the proper 
officers of the revenue, and further recommended to the 


* Act of July 1, 1862. The rates imposed by this measure were as follows : Upoa 
incomes below $10,000 and above $600 the rate was three per cent, while incomes 
above the former amount were assessable at five per cent. 


¢ Report on Finances, 1863, p. 70. ae 
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consideration of Congress the advisability of making the 

rates more rapidly progressional, so that the tax would bear 

with greater severity upon large incomes.* The method of 

assessment was vexatious in the extreme, for instead of its 

being based upon some criterion of revenue, such as rental 

value, as the Commissioner later advocated, + the law required 

the assessor to secure from each taxable an itemized account | 
of the sources of his income for the previous year. For in-/ 
stance, if he be a farmer, the value of all ‘‘ incomes or gains 
derived from the purchase and sale of stock or other prop- 

erty, real or personal, and the increased value of live-stock, 

whether sold or on hand, and the amount of sugar, wool, 

butter, cheese, pork, beef, mutton or other meat, hay and 

grain, or other vegetables or other produce.’’ 

With such methods of administration as these it occasions 
no surprise that the tax was unpopular, the returns incom- 
plete, and the burdens unequally distributed. There is no 
reason apparent why he who consumed his produce should 
be exempted from giving returns, while he who saved it 
should be taxed ; neither is it apparent why he who lived in 
his own house should not be permitted to make deductions 
for its rental value the same as if he had rented the house 
from another and paid the rental from his pocket. Yet such 
were some of the anomalies of the law. 

Later modifications eliminated many of these inconsistencies 
and corrected the more radical defects of the law, but the com- 
paratively moderate returns secured, even while the tax was 
supported by the war enthusiasm of the people, prove conclu- 
sively the futility of assessing a tax upon such elusive bases. 

The duties imposed under this law remained in force but 
two years, when by the comprehensive law of June 30, 1864,f{ 


Shed. 

t /bid., 1264, p. 66. ‘ 

t One week subsequent to this most comprehensive measure Congress by joint 
resolution imposed a special income tax of five per cent upon all incomes exceed- 
ing $600, which was to be collected in addition to the regular income tax. It was 
assessed but once (in 186s), the war closing early in that year, and produced 
$29,351,862. 
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they were again increased and rendered more gradually pro- 
gressional. By this latter measure incomes between $600 
and $5,000 were taxed at the rate of five per cent ; those from 
$5,000 to $10,000 at seven and one-half per cent ; and all in- 
comes above the latter amount at the uniform rate of ten per 
cent. The administration being rendered somewhat compli- 
cated by this classification, a later law reduced the classes 
again to two, and incomes over $5,000 were rendered dutiable 
at the uniform rate of ten per cent.* 

The war closed almost immediately after and the imperative 
necessities of the treasury were in part relieved. Measures 
for the immediate repeal of the income tax were at once pro- 
posed, but Congress wisely chose first to relieve those objects 
most oppressed by the excise. Industry was shackled and 
the laws of trade set at variance by the duplication which the 
internal taxes imposed. The income tax fell mainly upon 
accumulation, and in the opinion of the special Revenue 
Commission, appointed in that year to devise methods for 
the reform of the system, would ‘‘ probably be sustained with 
less detriment to the country than any other form of taxa- 
tion—-the excise upon spirituous and fermented liquors and 
tobacco possibly excepted.} It is this impotency of the income 
tax to affect prices and industry, as well as its non-interfer- 
ence with the free employment of capital, which renders it 
such a fit emergency tax and commended it to Pitt during 
the Napoleonic wars and to Peel during the reorganization 
of the British financial administration in 1842. It is in ad- 
dition elastic and capable of immediate and indefinite expan- 
sion in time of temporary necessity. For this reason it served 
asa fiscal bridge upon which the finances of the country might 
be supported until industry and trade could accommodate 
themselves to the changed conditions of production immedi- 
ately subsequent to the close of the war. 


* Act of March 3, 1365. 
+ Report of Revenue Commission, House Ex. Doc., No. 4, Thirty-ninth Congress, 
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Unfortunately the report of the Re. enue Commission, so 


complete and satisfactory in other respects, offers but little 
information in regard to the operations of the income tax. 
Its retention was, however, advocated, but with some im- 
portant modifications. To the Commission the progressive 
element was an unjust discrimination, since it was a “‘ tax 


upon the results of successful industry and business enter- — 


prise.’’ It therefore recommended the repeal of this dis- 
crimination and the imposition of a uniform rate of five per 
cent on all incomes over $1,000, an exemption which was held 
to be equivalent to $600 at the time when the tax was first 
imposed, inasmuch as the inflation of prices had greatly en- 
hanced the cost of living. The report further recommended 
that no deductions for house rent be permitted, or if such be 
allowed that they be limited to $300, inasmuch as it had been 
found that such excessive rentals had been permitted by the 
assessors, that in New York alone the losses to the revenue 
from this source had exceeded two millions of dollars per 
annum.* 

Congress conceded to this report in so far as it related to 
the increase of the exemption to $1,000, with a uniform rate 
of five per cent upon incomes above that amount, but the 
proviso was attached that the measure should expire by limi- 
tation in 1870.+ This latter provision was not observed, how- 
ever, for Congress, fearing that the revenues would prove in- 
adequate, later extended its operation two years longer, but 
with the rate reduced to two and one-half per cent and the ex- 
emption increased to $2,000.{ It is curious to note that under 
the latter arrangement the tax became even more unpopular 
than it had been at the time of its greatest extension, for it 
assumed in the eyes of the payor the form of a compulsory 
tribute imposed upon accumulated wealth and was hence 
deemed unjust. The productivity of the tax further suffered 


* Report of Revenue Commission, House Ex. Doc., No. 34, Thirty-ninth Congress, 


Pp. 28. 
t Act of March 2, 1867. 
J Act of July 14, 1870 
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from the fact that in addition to the above exemption, as well 
as all taxes, both State and local, deductions were permitted 
for all losses ‘‘actually sustained by fires, floods, ship-wrecks, 
or that occurred in trade ; amount of interest paid during the 
year, the amount paid for rent or labor to cultivate land,’’ as 
well as any expenditure incurred in repairs. 

, The effect of these provisions was to render the tax almost 

| inoperative and scarcely worthy of retention. Thus the tax- 
ables returned in 1871 were but 74,775, while in the following 
year (the last of the operation of the tax) the number fur- 
ther fell off to 72,949; while the receipts for the same years 
were respectively $14,434,949 and $8,416,685. 

Few_taxes were more unpopular or odious to the people 
than the income tax. From its first imposition it was assailed 
as invading the sanctity of the most private affairs, as being 
inseparable from inquisitorial scrutiny into business relations, 
and an insufferable penetration into those affairs of the indi- 
vidual which were in a sense sacred, and which in the past 
had been exempted from the visits of the excise man. It 
was further alleged, with some truth, that a tax which offered 
such opportunities for evasion was a charge upon honesty 
and a premium upon false returns. In the large cities espe- 
cially was the tax exposed to widespread evasion and fraud. 
In the hands of an honest and conscientious official the mode 
of assessment was vexatious in the extreme, while in the 
hands of an incompetent one it was open to all sorts of col- 
lusion. In the former case it was grievous, annoying and 
unpopular ; in the latter unjust, tempting to evasion and 
falsehood, and destructive of the moral sense of the people, 
who came to view the oath lightly and to look with equa- 
nimity upon any attempt to defraud the revenue. 

In a country like our own, where but little stability exists 
in business relations; where speculation in some form of 
other is a great, one might almost say chief, source of 
wealth ; where large revenues from landed property are rare, 
and where incomes vary from year to year almost as widely 
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bility of commercial relations exists which is characteristic 
of Great Britain, and renders a uniform rate of taxation of 
but little practical injustice ; when to this is added the differ- 
ence in our ideas of civic integrity, it is a cause of no sur- 
prise that the income tax was unpopular, unjust, and subject _ 
- iv to such abuses as almost to render it untenable as a Federal — = 


measure. 
L. Moreover, the American people are a sensitive, ‘‘ touchy ’’ 
“a people. The doctrine of /aissez faire is carried to extrava-_ 


gant lengths with us, and any tax whose collection requires ‘oe 

yi official penetration into private affairs is by that very fact a 
a bad tax. Our practical, utilitarian philosophy holds that 
ot tax to be the best tax which is best administered and follows 
i the lines of least resistance, or whose collection is embodied 
in the sententious aphorism of the French, ‘‘/ art de plumer 
st la poule sans la faire crier,’’ a proverb which possesses the 
ie large grain of truth that from the standpoint of public morals 
a bad law well executed is better than the best law feebly 
executed. Moreover, such complete confidence was reposed 
in the individual that evasion of the tax was an easy matter, 
and the instruction of the Commissioner early in 1863 only 
facilitated it. Later legislation, however, threw all returns 
open to the public, and the Commissioner instructed officials 
to have them published in the pages of local papers, ‘‘in Z 
order,’’ as he said, ‘‘that the amplest opportunity may — 
be given for the detection of any fraudulent returns that — 
may have been made.’’* The efficiency of such a ruling . 
in compassing the object desired may be questioned, for it r 
seems to have induced a hostility to the tax which probably 
offset any stimulus to honest returns through the fear of 

detection. + 

a In order to facilitate the collection of the tax extensive 
use was made of a system of stoppage at the source. By 


* Boutwell’s “ Direct and Excise Taxation in the United States,” p. 259. 
t See The Nation, November 25, 1869. 
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this means corporations of a certain kind announcing divi- 
dends shaved off the tax and paid it to the collector before 
the distribution of the dividends to the stockholder. In 
this way a large portion of the tax was paid without the 
income passing through the hands of the eventual payor of 
the duty, while fraudulent returns were rendered impossible 
and the necessity of supervision reduced to a minimum. It 
has been estimated that the cost of returning this portion of 
the tax did not exceed one-fifth of one per cent, a fact which 
led the Commissioner to recommend that this method be 
extended to all corporations declaring profits upon divi- 
dends.* The greater efficiency of this system as compared 
with the collection through individuals will be seen from the 
fact that in 1865, when the total receipts were $32,050,017, 
nearly forty per cent was covered into the treasury through 
the instrumentality of the banks, canal, railroad, insurance 
companies and Federal employees.t 

But despite the fact that the income tax was despoiled by 
fraud and evasion, it proved one of the most satisfactory, 
from a purely fiscal point of view, of the many expedients 
hit upon by Congress in its omnivorous search for objects 
for taxation. Thus in 1865 it produced as much as was re- 
ceived from spirits, both malt and distilled, and tobacco ; 
while in the year following it returned nearly forty per cent 
more than these combined sources. In the former year over 
fifteen per cent of the entire internal revenue receipts were 
derived from this source ; in 1866 over twenty per cent, and 
in 1867 over twenty-four and one-half per cent. 

As indicative of the general distribution of wealth and 
the variations of income, it is interesting to note the re- 
ceipts from the various classes of payors from 1863 to 1867, 
at which latter date the new provisions went into effect. 


* Report on Finances, 1863, p. 73. 

+ The tax upon incomes from Federal office-holders was collected by the disburs- 
ing officers, who were directed to withhold the tax from all salaries of United States 
Officials.—Boutwell’s ‘‘ Direct and Excise System in the United States,’’ p. 260. 
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These receipts were as follows : 
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$277,461) $1,872 $3,637) 


w 


9864 | 7,944,153 6,855,160 | 58,674 75,373 


1865 9.697246 9,362,339, 169,924 133,402 $539,143 | $801,971 

| 
1867 


Rates at three per cent and five per cent. 
+ Rates at five per cent and ten per cent. 


| 26,046,759 | 34,501, 122 


| 
31,492,694 | 25,547,946 


It will be noticed that the increased rates imposed by the law 
of 1864 did not make themselves felt in the receipts until two 
years after their imposition, an indication of the comparative 
slowness with which the excise became operative. It is also 
of interest that the receipts at three and five per cent, pro- 
vided by the law of 1862, bore nearly the same relation to 
each other as did the receipts under the latter act of 1864. 
Moreover, this same parity is observable when we examine 
the returns of taxables. Thus in 1866 the Commissioner 
reported that from 185 of the 240 collection districts the asses- 
a _ sors received returns from 190,189 taxables, acknowledging 
_ incomes over $600 and under $1,000; from 162,513 having 
incomes over the latter amount and under $5,000; while 
31,009 persons made acknowledgment of annual revenues 
in excess of the latter sum. 

Presuming this ratio of returns to hold good for the entire 
country, the number of taxables returned for the year 1866 
could not have been over 500,000 at the outside, from which 

we must conclude, approximating the population at forty 
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million souls and estimating one taxable for every five 
persons, that either but one taxable in every sixteen received 
an income over $600, or else that the tax was but poorly col- 
lected. The latter alternative is in all probability the correct 
one, although even the former indicates a comparatively high 
standard of life. 

As corroborative of the former opinion, as well as indica- 
tive of the sectional inequality of the tax, it may be cited 
that in one collection district in New York the receipts from 
the income tax for the fiscal year 1867 were $5,496,233, while 
the entire tax collected during the same period from the 
eleven States of Virginia, Texas, Tennessee, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, 
Arkansas and Florida was less than one-half that amount.* 
As further indicative of the territorial distribution of the 
burdens of taxation, it may be cited that, in 1869, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, IIli- 
nois and California, although possessing but forty per cent 
of the total wealth and population of the country, paid up- 
wards of three-fourths of the entire income tax collected. 

In the years immediately subsequent to the Act of March 2, 
1865, which increased the exemption allowed on incomes to 
$1000, the number of taxables returned manifested a con- 
siderable falling off, while the receipts were diminished by 
about one-half. ‘This measure was limited in its operation 
to four years, during which time the average number of 
taxables returned was 267,210, of which number nearly sixty 
per cent paid taxes of over twenty dollars. The receipts 
during these years were as follows : 


Year. Receipts from Individuals. Receipts from Salaries of U. S. Officials. 
1867 $27,418,000 $1,029,992 
1868 23,390,000 1,043,561 
1869 27,353,000 561,963 
1870 26, 150,000 1,019,526 


* The collections on account of the income tax for the fiscal year 1867 from these 
States were as follows. From Florida, $14,197; Arkansas, $34,980; Mississippi, $60,- 
740; South Carolina, $62,208; North Carolina, $62,450, Virginia, $204,623; Texas, 
$155,340, Tennessee, $396,327, Louisiana, $586,282, Georgia, $320,552; Alabama, 
$404,036; total, $2,300,931. 
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As a closing enactment to the long series of experi- 
mentation on the income tax the limit of exemption was 
increased in 1870 to $2,000, with the avowed intention of 
relieving all save large incomes from the operations of the 
tax. The rate of taxation was further reduced to two and 
one-half per cent, at which point it remained until 1872, when 
the tax expired by limitation. During these latter years the 
receipts from this source were scarcely worthy of collection, 
while the fact that the law had been inspired by Western 
legislators anxious to shift the burdens of the excise upon 
the rich capitalistic class of the Eastern manufacturing states, 
gave it in the eyes of the latter class the form of an enforced 
contribution, which they felt justified in evading. No 
assessments were made after 1872, in which year the last 
collection was made. 

While the experience recounted above may seem to be 
sufficient to destroy any claim of the tax to favor, it is 
still impossible to draw from it wholly adverse conclusions as 
to its suitableness as a Federal expedient, inasmuch as the 
defects were not intrinsic ones, but were mainly administra- 
tive, traceable in a large measure to the spoils system of 
patronage which dictated the distribution of appointments. 
The entire system, as the Special Revenue Commission at 
the close of the war indicated,* was vitiated” and rendered 
so inefficient from this cause that had theameasure been never 
so perfect and never so well suited to our political and eco- 
nomic conditions, it would of necessity have broken down. 
Imperfect as this experience is, however, it inclines to.the 
conviction that the income tax to be efficient must be confined 
to smaller areas. The wide expanse of territory, the lack of 
homogeneity in racial and economic conditions, as well as the 
considerable burdens imposed by the State and municipal 
units render it inadvisable for the Federal power to depend 
in times of peace upon direct taxation in any form. ‘The 


* Report of Revenue Commission, House Executive Doc. No. 34, Thirty-ninth 
Congress, First Session, pp. 17. 
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assumption by the Federal power of the principal forms of 
indirect taxation renders it necessary for the local units to 
depend in large measure upon land and incomes for meeting 
their growing expenditures, and while the income tax, as 
now understood, is not wholly suited for State or local 
purposes, it is still better adapted to their use than to the 


nation at large.* 
Ill. 4 


In view of this experience, therefore, it would seem inad- 
visable at the present time to recur to the income tax as a 
means for tiding over or meeting the contemplated deficiency 
in the revenues. An alternative is to be found in the increase 
of the rates upon whisky, malt liquors and tobacco, subjects 
which already constitute the principal and most productive 
objects of internal taxation. 

At the present time these commodities are objects of rev- 
enue in some form or other in nearly every civilized State ; 
in some through governmental manufacture and sale, in 
others as a basis of taxation. Aside from the fact that they 
are articles usually held to be superfluous, and by many 
harmful luxuries, these objects find favor in the eyes of 
financiers from the fact that the demand for them is toa 
large degree what Professor Marshall terms “‘ inelastic.’ 
Consumption, it is held, does not follow price as it does in 
other commodities, for experience has shown that the demand 
remains about the same, no matter what the cost of produc- 
tion.t In other articles a substitute usually presents itself 


* Professor Bastable dissents from this view, and holds that the difficulty of local- 
izing incomes renders this tax wholly unsuited for local taxation, even though it 
be applied to the American States or the Swiss cantons, See ‘‘ Public Finance,” 
Pp. 360. ‘ 

+ Such at least is the customary theory in regard to such articles, but our own expe- 
rience does not wholly corroborate it. Thus, during the years extending from 1864 
to 1868, when the exorbitant war rates obtained upon these articles, the number of 
cigars and gallons of whisky returned for taxation fell off very markedly, although 
much of this was traceable to evasion of the tax. Moreover. during the six years 
subsequent to the crisis of 1873, the consumption either fell off or failed to increase 
proportionately with the growth of population, a phenomenon which has been 
tepeated during the past few months. It is also to be taken into consideration that 
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which more or less completely satisfies the want, while not 
infrequently the increase in price effectually checks the con- 
sumption. Not so with the articles under consideration, for 
as yet no substitute has been found for intoxicants or nar- 
cotics. ‘The equation of demand and supply for such com- 
modities is therefore not a parabola, but a straight line, and 
the only problem which confronts the financier is an admin- 
istrative one—namely, the character and amount of duty 
which from a fiscal point of view will prove the most efficient. 
Our own experience in seeking a solution to this problem 
forms one of the most interesting chapters in recent fiscal 


history. First chosen as an object of revenue by Hamilton 


in 1791 as the basis of the permanent excise system which 
he contemplated organizing, the tax upon spirits was from 
the first odious and ,unpopular to the people, and formed, 
according to the opinion of Hildreth, one of the chief causes 
of the later downfall of the Federalist party. Ten years 
later (in 1801), upon the advent of Jefferson and the Demo- 
cratic party to power, the tentative efforts of Hamilton were 


swept away, and not until bankruptcy stared the government | 


in the face under the pressing exigencies engendered by the 
war of 1812, was the tax again imposed. From this time down 
to the outbreak of the Civil War no recourse to any form of 


internal taxation seems to have been contemplated by any | 


party, and the manufacture and sale of distilled spirits came 
to be one of the most important industries of the American 
people ; the output of the country in 1860, as estimated by 
the census of that year, exceeding 90,000,000 gallons, a 
fact which commended it to Congress as a fit object of rev- 
enue. Along with tobacco and malt liquors, therefore, dis- 
tilled spirits were among the first objects hit upon by Con- 


gress in its search for objects of revenue, and while the rates — 


a reduction of the amount of whisky returned does not always indicate a reduction 
in domestic consumption, for the article is so susceptible of adulteration that any 
increase in price almost inevitably leads to a deterioration in quality. Roughly 
speaking, however, these articles, unlike most luxuries, may be said to be inelastic 
and not subject to change in demand with every alteration in price. 
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imposed under the early laws were inconsiderable, they soon 
formed fruitful sources of revenue. 

The first tax upon distilled spirits was but twenty cents 
per gallon (or 100 per cent ad valorem),* a rate ridiculously 
low in comparison with those imposed by foreign States, and 
early in 1864 7 the tax was increased to sixty cents, at which 
point it remained until July of the same year, when it was 
further advanced to $1.50 a gallon,{ and later to $2.00 per 
gallon.§ The result of this continued experimentation was 
to induce speculation on a wide scale. In anticipation of 
the increase in the tax distillers forced production to the 
uttermost in order to take advantage of the increase in the 
price, for the tax was not made applicable to stock on hand 
orin bond. Distilleries sprang up in great numbers, induced 
by the unusual profits to be made from the manufacture of 
spirits, and the stills which, according to the census of 1860, 
numbered but 1,138, increased in three years to 2,415, which 
number was again nearly doubled by 1868. 

Enormous fortunes accrued to the producers from this 
anticipation of the duty, inasmuch as when the product was 
placed upon the market the tax was added to the cost, just 
as if it had been paid. These profits for the period of two 
and one-half years, extending from July 1, 1862, to January 1, 
1865, making every allowance for overestimate, could not 
have been less than $100,000,000, a sum which, had the 
increased rates been made immediately operative, would 
have accrued to the treasury at a time when it was suffering 
under every form of embarrassment. 

The same phenomena which characterized Congressional 
action in regard to whisky distinguished its efforts to derive 
a revenue from tobacco. Like distilled spirits, the rates im- 
posed upon this subject by the comprehensive measure of 
1862 were soon recognized as insufficient, and Congress, to 


* Act of July 1, 1862 : 
+ Act of March 7, 1864. 1 - pe 
t Act of June 30, 1864. c 

Act of December 22, 1864. 
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taxation were so high as to induce fraudulent returns wher- 
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whom nothing seemed more axiomatic than that ‘‘two and 
two make four,’’ even in the arithmetic of taxation, at once 
proceeded to treble the rates, with the same result that fol- 
lowed in the case of whisky. It has been carefully esti- 
mated that the losses to the revenue from the anticipation of 
the tax upon tobacco equaled those of distilled spirits, while 
the further diminution in the receipts from these sources, due 
to evasion and dishonest collusion with officials, almost sur- 
passes comprehension. Not only was the machinery of 
administration untrained and inefficient, but the rates of 


ever possible. Dishonesty and evasion were well-nigh uni- 
versal. In fact, the experience of the four years extending 
from 1864 to 1858 is sufficient to establish the principle that 
a system of taxation, to be efficient, must not impose rates 
so high that the ordinary penalties are insufficient to deter 
men from attempting to evade them, for whenever this occurs 
and the profits to be derived from illicit production form a 
stronger incentive to cupidity than the penalties do as pre- 
ventives, then the government overreaches itself and places 
a premium upon crime and fraud. 

Since 1868, in which year the rates upon distilled spirits 
were reduced to fifty cents per gallon,* while those upon 
cigars and tobacco were reduced fifty per cent, our experi- 
ence has been more fortunate. Frauds were soon reduced to 
a minimum and have since practically ceased; while the 
revenues have steadily increased in conformity with the 
growing wealth and population of the country. Thus the 
receipts from tobacco rose like magic from $18,700,000 in 
1868, to over $31,000,000 in 1870, under the reduced rate ; 
while from distilled spirits the revenues increased from 
$14,500,000 in 1868, to over $45,000,000 in 1869, a sum 
which in the following year further advanced to $55,000,000. 

During the intervening years the duties upon these objects 
have been subject to frequent change. Upon whisky the 
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rate was raised from fifty to seventy cents in 1872,* at which 
figure it remained for three years when it was again advanced 
to ninety cents per gallon, } where it has remained unchanged 
ever since. 

Rates upon tobacco on the other hand have been succes- 
sively lowered in conformity with the demand for “free 
tobacco, the poor man’s luxury,’’ and at the pressure of those 
interests hostile to any reduction of the tariff. In 1883 the 
rates upon all forms of domestic tobacco as well as special 
license taxes were reduced fifty per cent, or to three dollars 
per 1,000 upon cigars and to eight cents a pound upon 
manufactured tobacco,{ while in 1890 all the special license 
taxes for the sale of tobacco were abolished and the rate 
upon manufactured tobacco still further reduced to six cents 
a pound.§ 

Just what effect has followed this reduction of the tax upon 
the price of tobacco and whisky it is difficult to determine 
with any degree of accuracy. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that it has been but slight, ifany. The price of drinks 
sold over the bar has remained the same whether the duty was 
two dollars or fifty cents per gallon, although the quality of the 
article sold may have improved. In the case of cigars and 
tobacco the same is true, although many contend that even 
this advantage has been lost to the public and accrues 
to the manufacturer through the formation of the tobacco 
trust. 

The tax upon malt liquors has remained practically un- 
changed from the first imposition of the tax by the act of 
July 1, 1862. By this measure the duty was placed at one 
dollar per barrel of thirty-one gallons, which is equivalent to 
an ad valorem tax of twenty per cent, or approximately one- 
fifth of a cent per glass. Inasmuch as the article can be 
produced at an average cost of from one and two-thirds to 
- * Act of June 6, 1872. 


; Act of March 3, 1875s. 


Act of March 3, 1883. 
Act of October 1, 1890. 
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“one and three-quarter cents per glass, and sells at retail for 
five cents, this is manifestly an insufficient rate as measured 

_ by what other commodities entering largely into consumption 
are taxed. 

From these combined sources, whisky, tobacco and malt 
liquors, it is believed that revenues almost unlimited may 
be obtained. Of well-nigh universal consumption, as these 
articles are, socially harmful in their effects and unnecessary 

to the comfort and well being of the nation, the payment of 
the taxes may be viewed as wholly voluntary, as a sum 
abstracted from the surplus fund of individual income. 
The objection is not infrequently brought against these 

taxes that, although theoretically duties upon luxuries, they 
are in reality burdens imposed upon the laboring classes, 
_ inasmuch as they form the largest body of consumers of 
liquors and tobacco, and it is this class whom it should be the 

first aim of the government to protect. By continued use , 
they have become a necessity to the majority of the people, 

and the want is of such an ‘‘intense’’ order that it is often 


The force of this objection rests largely upon the theory 
that all taxes upon commodities are eventually shifted to the 

- consumer ; that any addition to the cost of production in the 
form of a tax is forthwith added to price, and is thus diffused 
_ throughout the community. In substance this argument is 
as follows: ‘The manufacturer who pays the tax in the first 
instance, will not deduct the same from his profits, for in a 
system of free competition profits are already at a minimum. 
He therefore views it as one of the essential increments to 
cost of production, and forthwith adds it to price, with a 
further profit added thereto for the advancement of his capi- 
tal. Otherwise he would cease producing. He cannot 
recoup himself from labor nor from the farmer who produces 

_ the raw product. In a like manner the same process goes 
on in the retail transaction, until the enhanced cost is 
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eventually taken from the final payor who consumes the 
finished product. 

But this theory is only true under conditions of perfect 
competition, conditions which, unfortunately, do not exist 
in the manufacture and sale of the articles under considera- 
tion, for the production and sale of whiskey, malt liquors 
and tobacco, is in a measure subject to the laws of monopo- 
listic value. Now manifestly, the principle of diffusion rec- 
ognized to be true under free competition is inoperative here, 
inasmuch as free and perfect competition is not to be found. 
Profits are therefore not regulated by the mean average 
profits secured in other industries, for monopoly price is 
always fixed at the point where the largest sales and the 
largest gross profits will be realized. The substantial truth 
of this contention is to be seen from an examination of the 
effect of the changes of rate upon prices, for during the war, 
when the extraordinary rates obtained, the prices for drinks 
sold over the bar remained the same, whether the tax was 


two dollars or fifty cents a gallon. Our recent experience in ha > 

regard to tobacco further substantiates this theory, for the Re: 

price of cigars has remained practically the same, whether ae 


the rates were six or three dollars per 1,000, while the duty 
upon chewing or smoking tobacco, which is uniform what- 
ever the retail price of the article, has varied but slightly * 
with the duties at thirty-two, sixteen, or six cents per 7 
pound. 

A partial shifting of the tax does take place by adultera- 
tion and the use of inferior grades of tobacco, but competi- 
tion is so imperfect that the public has but little security 


against such practices, even at the present time. Moreover, t 
that unusual profits are to be made from the business of 1 
retail liquor or tobacco selling, is seen from the fact that a fa 


large family can be supported from the income of a compara- 
tively insignificant establishment, while the recent exhibi- 
tion of the whisky and brewing trusts indicates that excep- 
tionally large profits are obtainable from these industries. 
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Within recent years the businesses of distilling, brewing and | 
tobacco manufacture, have been consolidated into compara- 
tively few hands, so that the price as well as the grade of © 
these articles is capable of being fixed arbitrarily and with- 
out reference to those elements which are usually determi- 
nate factors. 


It is such considerations as these, therefore, which lead 


to the belief that the taxes upon these articles, unlike other _ ce 
commodities of universal consumption, are in part at least = 
extracted from monopolistic profits, and do not greatly, or _ 

at least wholly, enter into the price and bear upon the = 


consumer. 

They are, moreover, in no sense obstructive to industrial 
freedom and there is no evidence that even the highest rate a 
imposed has ever proven productive of any very general dis- 
content. It is such considerations as these that renders these 
subjects favorite ones for taxation, for it is the practice of 
nearly every European government to derive from these — 
sources the largest possible income consistent with efficiency | 
of administration and the highest social welfare. 

Few will contend that this point has been reached in ne : 
United States, certainly not in regard to tobacco and malt - 
liquors. As regards distilled spirits however, Mr. David A. - 
Wells maintains that the rate is as high as that subject will = 
bear and supports this contention by reference to our humili- 
ating experience during the years extending from 1864 to 
1868, when the two-dollar rate obtained.* But it must be 
remembered that the conditions of administration as well as” 
production have changed materially since that time. No 
longer is the revenue service raw and untrained. Officials — 
have become familiar with the laws, alterations in the rates 
are made but infrequently and means for the prevention and 
detection of fraud have greatly improved. Moreover, the 
organization and successful conduct of the so-called ‘‘ whisky 
trust’’ has placed in the employ of the government a most 


* Special letter to Secretary of Treasury, July 8, 1803, p. 13. 
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effective agency for the prevention of illicit distillation, for it 
is manifestly to the interest of this combination to prevent 
rather than encourage the evasion of the tax, while the 
eventual result of this concentration of the business into a 
few hands will be to localize production and render the col- 
lection of the tax a comparatively easy matter. At the 
present time the area of illicit distillation is confined within 
the mountainous districts of the South, where the output is 
comparatively unimportant and does not enter into the gen- 
eral market. It is therefore believed that the rate upon 
distilled spirits could be increased to $1.25 per gallon without 
material loss in quantity consumed, while the revenues would 
be increased thereby thirty million dollars. It is even be- 
lieved that the rate could be still further advanced with 
advantage to the revenue, but the social effects consequent 
upon adulteration in the retail trade render such a course of 
doubtful expediency. 

An equal amount could be obtained from an increase in 
the rate upon malt liquors from $1.00 to $2.00 per barrel. 
As a popular beverage the consumption of beer is increasing 
at a phenomenal rate, the quantity taxed per capita nearly 
doubling during the thirteen years subsequent to 1880.* 

Since 1863, when the duty was first imposed, the amount 
returned for taxation has increased from 62 million gallons 
to 1071 millions, or an increase in the per capita consump- 
tion of from 1.86 gallons to over sixteen gallons. During 
the same period the revenues have increased at a like rate 
from $1,558,000 to $32,000,000, or a per capita increase of 
revenue of from five to forty-eight cents. Moreover, unlike 
distilled spirits, illicit manufacture is so difficult, owing to 
the fact that large and expensive plants are essential to pro- 
duction, that an increase in the duty is not likely to lead toa 
repetition of the same disastrous results that characterized the 
taxation of distilled spirits. With an increase of the tax to 
$2.00 per barrel, or forty per cent ad valorem, the consumption 


* In 1880 the consumption was 8.25 yallous per capita; im 1493, 16.02 
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would not materially suffer, nor would the quality of the 
article, while an increase in the revenues of thirty-two mil- 
lions could be expected. 

A like sum could also be secured with comparative ease 

from a doubling of the rates upon cigars and tobacco, which 
are taxed at a lower rate in this country than in almost any 
other. The receipts from this source in 1893 were but $32,- 
000,000; by doubling the tax the revenues could be increz xed 
to $64,000,000, while with an increase in the rate equal to 
that now in force in Great Britain the receipts could be 
augmented to eighty-five million dollars, while were the 
same rates imposed as are collected in France, this sum 
would be swollen to one hundred and twelve million.* 

With these alterations made the revenues from these three ’ 
internal sources might be increased from $159,000,000 to it: Pa 
$253,000,000 as follows : 

Receipts 1893. Estimated Receipts. % 
Distilled spirits ........ . $95,000,000 $125,000,000 
liquors. . . . ... + 32,000,000 64,000,000 
64,000,000 


Total... .. . . §$159,000,000 $253,000,000 
With such a balance-sheet as this and with such unparal- 
 leled showing of resources no apprehension need be felt for ec 
even the most radical alterations in existing revenue arrange- _ 
ments, for it is safe to assert that contemporary history can 
make no other such exhibit of unemployed powers and un- 
opened resources. 


FrepErIc C. Howk. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


* These statistics, as well as the estimates, are taken from the special letter of 
Hon. David A. Wells to the Secretary of the Treasury, July 8, 1893. a 
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THE POLITICAL ETHICS OF HERBERT SPENCER + 


It is often said that great thinkers who are allotted a pro- 


longed career begin as revolutionists and end as reactionists, 
Some such verdict will probably be rendered in the case of 
Herbert Spencer when history shall have summed up the 
work of his life. The general law results from the circum- 
stance that while ‘‘the world moves’’ human character is 
fixed. The influence exerted by this class of men, working 
in harmony with the general forward tendencies of society, 
causes a rapid advance in all the active centers of thought, 
the aggregate of which in half a century is very consider- 
able. On the contrary, the position taken by a young and 
vigorous mind just entering its productive period is usually 
as advanced as it will be at any later period, often more so. 
This fixity is further strengthened by a certain pride of 
opinion which favors the defence of all earlier expressions 
of thought, and thus is a double barrier erected to the sub- 
sequent modification of views that have once been uttered. 
The general result is that the moving thought of the age 
soon overtakes the stationary thought of the man, and, ata 
certain point in his career, rides past him, leaving him 
behind in the race. In Mr. Spencer's case, as in most cases, 
such modifications as have taken place in his views have 
been in a backward rather than a forward direction, giving 
to his later utterances a less radical or more conservative 
character. Such have been his changes of attitude toward 
the working classes, to a less extent toward women, on re- 
ligious questions, and on the land question. It is natural 
that there should be a marked difference between the tone 
of his early productions, inspired by the warm sympathies 
of youth, and his mature deliverances, after his ardor had 


** Justice :" Being Part IV of the “ Principles of Ethics :'’ New York, 1q1. The 
“ Principles of Ethics ."’ New York. vol. i. 1892; vol. ii. 1893. ‘‘ Social Statics, Abridged 
and Revised ;"’ together with “ The Man versus the State:"’ New York, 1592. 
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been cooled by time and experience; and these influences 
alone are sufficient to account for the slight alterations men- 
tioned, while his surrender of the doctrine of a ‘‘ moral 
sense,’’ so vigorously contended for at the outset, is credit- 
able to him in showing that he was capable of yielding to 
the logic of facts. 

Of Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy,’’ originally 
planned to consist of ten volumes and thirty-one parts, and 
often referred to as the most comprehensive cosmological 
scheme ever conceived by man, nine volumes, containing 
twenty-nine parts, have actually appeared, and are in the 
hands of the reading public, so that there only remains one 
volume containing two parts unpublished, and some of this 
is doubtless in an advanced state of preparation, if not actu- 
ally in press. It is, therefore, safe to say that the whole of 
Mr. Spencer’s legion of readers, including those who least 
agree with him, join in the general hope that life and strength 
may hold out until the end is reached, and as much longer 
as may be. 

The works of Mr. Spencer are so universally read that 
there is little occasion for explaining their contents, and, 
indeed, any proper review of even the latest would probably 
be a work of supererogation. It will be more profitable, 
after briefly indicating what parts it is proposed specially to 
consider, to bring the various topics treated in these parts 
together into a somewhat logical order, analyze and discuss 
their general bearings, and set forth such considerations, 
conclusions, and natural corollaries, as seem to grow out of 
the fout ensemble. In a word, an analytical or critical, 
rather than an expositional form of treatment seems to be 
demanded. 

The first part of Vol. I of the ‘ Principles of Ethics,’’ 
occupying somewhat more than half of the volume, has been 
before the public as the ‘‘ Data of Ethics’’ since 1879, and 
there are few books that are now better known. This 
part will therefore receive only incidental mention. The 
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remainder of the volume (Parts II and III) treats mainly of 
individual ethics and does not for this reason justify detailed 
treatment in this sketch. On the other hand ‘‘ Justice,” 
which forms Part IV of the “ Principles of Ethics,’’ or the 
first part of Vol. II, deals only incidentally with private 
morals and chiefly with political ethics. It, therefore, not- 
withstanding its earlier date, calls for a somewhat thorough 
examination. Part V treats of what he calls ‘‘ Negative 
- Beneficence,’’ or what ought not to be done, and Part VI of 
_ ** Positive Beneficence,’’ or what ought to be done, the two 


- ; - together constituting his ‘‘ Ethics of Social Life.’’ These 


topics seem to relate to the individual and not to the State, 
nevertheless, as will be seen, a large amount of political 
ethics is worked into the treatment, which cannot be wholly 
ignored. 

The remaining volume which it is proposed to bring within 
_ the purview of this paper has a different claim. It consists 
of two entirely distinct treatises, the first, occupying two- 


and Revised,’’ which is therefore now in such shape that it 
_ may be regarded as reflecting his mature views. The other 


except by the addition of a short note, of the pamphlet 


treatise, completing the volume, is a reproduction, unchanged 


entitled ‘‘ The Man versus the State,’’ published by Williams 

and Norgate in 1884. This pamphlet consists of a series 

of four articles that appeared in the Contemporary Review 
from February to July of that year, together with a “‘ post- 

° script’’ of six pages. These articles are entitled respec- 
tively : ‘“The New Toryism,’’ ‘‘The Coming Slavery,” 
‘The Sins of Legislators’’ and ‘‘ The Great Political Super- 


___ stition.’”. They may be regarded as making an application 


- to current political affairs of the principles laid down in his 
‘*Ethics’’ and ‘‘ Social Statics.’’* 


* All the works above enumerated have been received as they appeared by the 
writer of this paper, either directly from the author’s hand or through his Ameri- 
can publishers, a courtesy which is here publicly and thankfully acknowledged. 
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That all these works come within the scope of ethics, as 
Mr. Spencer understands it, is shown by the fact that his 
‘‘Justice’’ is to so large an extent a mere revision and 
repetition in substance of the ‘‘Social Statics.’”” In the 
latter the law of ‘‘ equal freedom ’’ is laid down as clearly as in 
the former, and the discussion of its resultant principles as 
well as its ‘‘corollaries’’ follows the same lines. In fact, 
the titles of the chapters in the two books are to a large 
extent the same, often literally identical: Such are the 
chapters in ‘‘Justice’’ entitled “‘ The Right of Property,” 
“The Rights of Women,’’ ‘‘The Rights of Children,’’ 
‘ Political Rights—so-called,’’ ‘‘ The Constitution of the 
State,’’ ‘‘ The Duties of the State,’’ and ‘‘ The Limits of 
State Duties ;’’ and even where the heads of the chapters 
differ the subjects discussed are usually the same. ‘These 
and other similar titles also indicate how largely his ethics 
relates to public matters and the duties of which he speaks are 
the duties of the State. The first volume, however, of his 
‘* Principles of Ethics,’’ consisting of the ‘‘ Data of Ethics,’’ 
the ‘‘ Inductions of Ethics’’ and the ‘‘ Ethics of Individual 
Life,’’ deals more especially with the general philosophy of 
duty. 

All are of course acquainted with the general character of 


doctrine that happiness is the end of action, and the argument _ 

that this will ultimately be attained through altruistic action _ 

becoming that which yields the greatest happiness, the most 

egoistic. To the ‘‘ Data of Ethics,’ as originally published, 

is now added a rediscovered chapter in the form of an appen- 

dix, entitled, ‘‘ The Conciliation,’’ although this is also the _ 

title of Chapter XIV,which covers much the same ground i. ie) 
and may have been an attempt to supply the lost one. This an 
‘‘conciliation’’ is the reconciliation between egoism and 
altruism, and it is here extended to society as a collective unit : ie 

and illustrated by reference to those animals, such as bees, 

which have acquired social natures and become almost 
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perfectly adapted to a social state. Their purely altruistic 
actions have come to be prompted by instincts, and are there- 
fore the only ones that can satisfy their desires ; and he 


, draws the conclusion that human society may one day be so 


perfect that a purely hedonistic activity will be consistent 
with the highest good of the community. 

Aside from the natural objection, which probably ought 
not to be raised, but which will be raised, that all this is 
visionary and utopian, there are two aspects from which it 
may be instructive to view it. In the first place it is open, 
along with all altruistic reasoning, to the charge of being 
self-destructive. Altruism is based on the assumption of the 
real or possible unhappiness of others, which unhappiness 
consists entirely in the inability to pursue egoistic ends. A 
state in which all were able to pursue egoistic ends and only 
such would leave no room for altruistic action, and would 
thus rule out the whole domain of ethics from a scheme of 
philosophy. This is the general objection that lies against 
Mr. Spencer’s classification of the sciences as embodied in 
his works. It is surprising that a mind so logical could have 
failed to see that ethics is not an independent science at all, 
that it relates to a theoretically transient state of society, 
which, as he himself shows, is to pass away so soon as 
egoistic and altruistic actions shall have become mutually 
adjusted, that the ‘‘conciliation’’ is simply the disappear- 
ance of altruism with the supremacy of innocent egoism in 
which happiness alone consists. Ethics, therefore, during 
this transition period, is merely a department of sociology, 
and only entitled to a very subordinate place in the sociologi- 
cal scheme, ‘That he should have made it the great end of 
all his labors, saying of it that ‘‘ this last part of the task it 
is, to which I regard all the preceding parts as subsidiary,’’* 
is to be compared in inconsistency with the belief of certain 
saintly beings whose only happiness in this world is derived 
from ministering to the afflicted, that they are to be rewarded 


‘Data of Ethics,” p. 5 (preface to Part I when issued separately). 1 - 
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; by greater happiness in a world where there are no afflicted 
to minister to. 

The other reflection that naturally arises from this view of 
ethics is that social insects, whose perfect organization society 
is to imitate, have reached the extreme stage of typical social- 
ism, as pictured by the most unequivocal advocates of that 
Individuality is here utterly lost, and all 
the members of the society are reduced to the dead level of 
equality, while over the whole swarm the ‘‘ queen,’’ as the 
specialized representative of the uniform collective will, reigns 
supreme without the need of exercising the slightest author- 
ity. ‘The social machine is complete and automatic. 

In accord with Mr. Spencer’s exaggeration of the rank 
that ethics should take in a scheme of philosophy, is his 
equal exaggeration of the importance of a ‘‘ regulative sys- 
The statement in the preface to the ‘‘ Data of Eth- 

ics’’ that ‘‘ few things can happen more disastrous than the 

decay and death of a regulative system no longer fit, before 

another and fitter regulative system has grown up to replace 
- it,’ taken in connection with the apprehension just before 
expressed that his own system of ethics might not appear 

unless he turned aside and prepared it in advance of its nat- 

ural place in the scheme, certainly admits of the interpreta- 

tion that this is the ‘‘ fitter regulative system’’ to which he 

Such confidence can only be compared with that 
which Comte had in the early acceptance and ultimate 
supremacy of his moral and religious system. 

The truth that ethical systems and codes merely reflect the 
state of morals prevailing at any given time and place, and 
do not themselves influence that state, and the kindred truth 
that a certain standard of morals is a condition to the exist- 
ence of the social state itself, do not seem to have taken a 
firm hold of Mr. Spencer’s mind, although 
glimpses of them are apparently caught ; as where he says 
that ‘‘the genesis of such codes, and partial conformity to 
them, have been necessary; since, if not in any degree 
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recognized and observed, there must result social dissolu- 
tion.’’* It seems remarkable that so strong an advocate of 
the merely historical or natural history method of studying 

sociology, which he labels all over with ‘‘ take care!’’ and 

** hands off!’’ should propose in the case of ethics, which is 

so obviously a social necessity, and therefore self-adjusting, 

to ‘‘interfere’’ and ‘‘regulate’’ the conduct of individuals. 

The surprise is still further heightened at finding him cor- 
rectly attributing the real moral progress of the world not 

to the ‘‘ regulative system,’’ but to ‘‘the progress of civili- 

zation ’’ + and to ‘‘ mental evolution.’’ { 

The ‘‘Inductions of Ethics’’ is a highly inst: 1ctive trea- 
tise, passing in review the conduct of all the nations of the 
earth, especially of the uncivilized races, with their widely 
conflicting customs. Its perusal is well calculated to enable 
the reader to penetrate the conventionalities of his own time 
and to distinguish, as few persons can do, between conduct 
which is intrinsically moral or immoral and that which is so 
only because the prevailing code approves or condemns it. 
The various ideas that have prevailed in the past, and now 
prevail, among different peoples relative to justice, gener- 
osity, humanity, veracity, obedience, industry, temperance, 
chastity, etc., are set forth in the clear and orderly manner 
that characterizes all of Mr. Spencer’s writings of tiis class, 
and are supported by all the authority that he is able to 
summon. ‘The unreliability of these sources of information 
has caused much of his sociological work to be severely 
criticised, if not entirely rejected, and it is this perhaps that 
has brought forth in the present case the following disclaimer: 

‘* Not all travelers are to be trusted. Some are bad observers, some 
are biased by creed or custom, some by personal likings or dislikings ; 
and all have but imperfect opportunities of getting at the truth. Sim- 


ilarly with historians. Very little of what they narrate is from imme- 
diate observation. The greater part of it comes through channels. 


* * Principles of Ethics,” vol. i., p. 316. 
[bid., p. 293. 
/did., p. 307. a! 
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sited color, and obscure, and distort ; while everywhere party feeling, 
religious bigotry, and the sentiment of patriotism, cause exaggerations 
and suppressions. Testimonies concerning moral traits are hence 
liable to perversion.”’ * 

In the ‘‘ Ethics of Individual Life ’’ are treated the subjects 
of activity, rest, nutrition, stimulation, culture, amusements, 
marriage, and parenthood. ‘Trite subjects these, and difficult 
to raise above the commonplace, yet, conceived as filling each 
its appropriate niche in a great world scheme, he has suc- 
ceeded in rendering them quite palatable, while throughout 
the chapters one finds the spice of originality and breadth 
of conception lending an ynexpected flavor. No better 
example could be given than is furnished by his treatment 
of ‘‘stimulation,’’ in which he rightly condemns the excesses 
that are committed in the supposed performance of duty, 
which society usually approves because the acts are displeas- 
ureable, reserving its condemnation for those excesses which 
are in themselves enjoyable, apparently on the principle that 
‘‘the damnable thing in the misconduct is the production 
of pleasure by it.’’+ 

Probably the least scientific part of Mr. Spencer’s entire 
system is his treatment of the ethics of social life, or negative 
and positive beneficence. Negative beneficence consists of 
restraints of various kinds, as on free competition, free con- 
tract, blame, praise, etc. He makes all such restraints to 
depend upon the principle of altruism to be displayed by 
those who are to exercise these restraints. - He admits that 
under the operation of free competition and free contract 
circumstances often give certain individuals an advantage ; 
which with him is as it should be, since he is able to see no 
other reason for this advantage than the superiority of such 
individuals, who therefore deserve their advantage ; but nega- 
tive beneficence enjoins all such not to press their advantage 
to the full extent that justice entitles them to do, but to be 


* [bid., p. 464. 
t Jbid., p. 508. 
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merciful and not altogether crush and destroy those who are 
unfortunate because they are unworthy. He says: 


‘The battle of life as carried on by competition, even within the 
bounds set by law, may have a mercilessness akin to the battle of life 
as carried on by violence. And each citizen, while in respect of this 
competition not to be restrained externally, ought to be restrained 
internally. Among those who compete with one another in the same 
occupation, there must in all cases be some who are the more capable 
and a larger number who are the less capable. In strict equity the 
more capable are justified in taking full advantage of their greater 
capabilities. ’’* 

Again : 

“Anyone who, by command of great capital or superior business 
capacity, is enabled to beat others who carry on the same business, is 
enjoined by the principle of Negative Beneficence to restrain his busi- 
ness activities, when his own wants and those of his belongings have 
been abundantly fulfilled ; so that others, occupied as he is, may fulfill 
their wants also, though in smaller measure.’’f 


Once more : 

‘Under pressure entailed by a commercial crisis, a trader, while 
unable to get further credit from his bank, is obliged to meet a bill 
immediately falling due. One who has capital in reserve is asked for 
a loan on the security of the trader’s stock. He may make either a 
merciful or a merciless bargain. He may be content with a moderate 
gain by the transaction, or, taking advantage of the other’s necessities, 
may refuse except on conditions which will involve immense loss, or 
perhaps eventual bankruptcy. Here, again, there is occasion for the 
self-restraint which sympathy prompts.’’t 

These are fair samples of negative beneficence as he under- 
stands it. It results entirely from the inherent goodness or 
sympathy of the agent, and the whole treatment, despite its 
stately form, is not much above the ordinary moralizing so 
familiar to all. Sympathy exists and often mitigates hard- 
ship, and it will do so more and more as the race advances, . 
but everyone knows that it cannot be depended upon as a busi- } 
ness principle. It is only an accidental and occasional 


Principles of Ethics,” vol. ii, p. 277. 
[bid., pp. 282-83. 
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element and not a reliable factor in social science. Anyone 
who should try to persuade the officers of a trust to sell the 
commodity they control at a price below that which yields 
them the largest profit would in this country be classed as a 
“‘crank.’’ 

In his treatment of positive beneficence, Mr. Spencer first 
deals with the duties of husbands to wives, parents to chil- 
dren, children to parents, and the sound and healthy to the 
sick and injured, in all of which there is much to approve, 
although for the most part the conclusions simply follow as 
a matter of course, and it is almost to be regretted that a 
regard for completeness should have required such subjects 
to be treated at all. But when he comes to the question of 
relief to the poor, which, according to him, naturally belongs 
here, an opportunity is afforded for the vigorous expression 
of his well-known views on poor rates and public charities 
in general. His defence of private charity on the ground 
of its subjective effect in ennobling the giver has a certain 
force, much of which, however, is lost when it is remem- 
bered from what diverse and often unworthy motives giving 
proceeds. He justly condemns those forms of charity that 
tend to create a dependent class, but he fails to prove that 
this is not as effectually done by private as by public methods. 
To hear him, one would hardly think that the former ever 
produce this result. But are the pauper laws of England 
more pernicious in this direction than is the universal private 
alms-giving of Italy, for example? 

He does not touch the real kernel of the matter, which 
does not relate to the source of the act, but to the manner of 
its performance. Beneficence should only be directed toward 
those who are entitled to it in consequence of the defective 
social conditions under which they live. It should only go 
so far as to remedy this social defect. It should be so 
directed as to ennoble instead of demoralizing the recipient. 
All this can be done, as close students of the question have 
proved, and this is scientific charity. The question is then 
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narrowed down to ascertaining whether this can best be done 
by the individual or by society. That it cannot be done by 
single individuals actuated by a multitude of vague, conflict- 
ing, and whimsical motives, all must concede. It can be 
done to a limited extent by large associations with enlightened 
officers. The larger such associations are the less personal 
will be their action, and hence the more successful. The 
most impersonal of all organizations is the State, and while 
much even here depends upon the character of the officers, 
the danger that unworthy or illegitimate influences will 
control their action is here at its minimum. 

In discussing political beneficence, Mr. Spencer is very 
severe on the officers of government, and says much about 
‘eternal vigilance,’’ etc., attacks Parliament for over- 
legislation and the law courts for delinquency. ‘“ Political 
beneficence,’’ he says, ‘‘ will seek removal of these enormous 
evils more energetically than it will seek constitutional 
changes or extensions of State management.’’ After enum- 
erating the principal evils which political beneficence is to 
remove, among which we find ‘‘ bubble companies,’’ ‘‘ swind- 
ling syndicates, incorporated bodies,’’ ‘‘ official organiza- 
:. tions,’’ ‘‘ bank failures,’’ and ‘‘company disasters,’’ he 
adds : 
7 ‘*Political beneficence, then, prompting this ‘eternal vigilance,’ 

will, I say, be ever ready to detect possible modes of corruption ; ever 

ready to resist insignificant usurpations of power; ever prepared to 

challenge transactions which in the smallest ways deviate from the 

proper order ; and ever ready to bear the odium consequent on taking 
‘ such courses."’ * 


4 


To all this no one should object. The evils enumerated 
are among the worst that society suffers. The only difficulty 
is to reconcile Mr. Spencer’s sanction of State action in sup- 
pressing them with his law of equal freedom as set forth in 
his political ethics proper, which it is our next task to con- 
sider. The acts he condemns clearly result from that law, 
and there is a manifest inconsistency in his philosophy. 
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Passing now from individual to social ethics, as set forth 
in ‘‘ Social Statics’’ and in ‘‘Justice,’’ we are confronted at | 
the outset by the ‘‘law of equal freedom,’’ which is the 
pivot upon which Mr. Spencer’s entire system turns. It is ; 
stated in the earlier work in the following form : . 


” 


“Every man has freedom to do all that he wills, provided he in- 
fringes not the equal freedom of any other man," * 


and in the later one: 

‘Every man is free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man ;”’ f 
that is, he has seen no reason for making any essential — 
change. Of course the expression ‘‘has freedom,’’ or ‘‘is — 
free,’ means: ought to be free, or, is ethically free. It is | 
freedom de jure, and not necessarily de facto. The proviso, 
however, is ambiguous. To infringe the equal freedom of — 
another may mean to interfere with his freedom either to 
perform the same act or to resist its performance. Resist- 
ance to such performance would not, strictly speaking, be 
“equal freedom,’’ yet most acts of aggression call for resist- 
ance and not for action of the same kind. If one man covets 
what another has and seeks to obtain it in any other way 
than by mutual agreement, he would, according to the literal 
terms of the formula, be ethically free to proceed, so long as — 
this did not interfere with a third party seeking the same. 
object. If equal freedom means the freedom of the party 
aggressed upon to resist, then the only meaning of the law 
is that anyone is free to do whatever he wills, provided all 
countervailing efforts are unmolested. The so-called law of 
equal freedom is therefore not a rule of human ethics, which | 
would involve a conscious sacrifice. It might be called the © 
tule of animal ethics, if this did not involve a contradiction 
of terms. The wolf in descending upon the fold does not 
infringe the equal freedom of any other wolf to do the same, 


** Social Statics, Abridged and Revised,” p 55 
t “ Justice,” p. 46. 
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nor of the sheep to resist suc an attack. And as ‘‘ man is 
a wolf to man ’’ the same is true in his case. 

Mr. Spencer’s attempts to escape from this complexion, to 
which his law of equal freedom comes, are unsuccessful. 
His qualifications, exceptions, admissions and supplements, 
either neutralize the law entirely or they leave it untouched. 
To say that no one is free to aggress, is to say the opposite 
of what the formula says. To say that it refers to a social 
state in which there is no desire to aggress, is to confess the 
invalidity of the law in any real case. 

The fact is that Mr. Spencer’s law of equal freedom was 
not framed as a law of individual ethics. In laying it down 
he was not thinking of conduct between men and men as co- 
ordinate factors in society. He was thinking of the conduct 
of the S/a/e toward individuals. ‘‘ Freedom "’ in his formula 
means civil right. In plain terms, he means that the State 
has no right to interfere with the conduct of the individual 
except where the individual infringes the liberty of another 
individual. If he does not say this in so many words his 
whole social and ethical philosophy teaches it, and it is not 
worth while to dwell upon the ‘‘ dilemmas’’ 
rower view involves. His ethics, therefore, as taught in 
these two works, in ‘‘ The Man versus the State,’’ and in his 
other kindred writings, is essentially a political ethics, and 
deals almost exclusively with the rights of the State. 

This leads us to consider, first of all, his conception of the 
origin, nature, and functions of the State. With his much 
iterated doctrine that the order of development in society 
has been from militancy to industrialism, or froma régime 
of status to one of contract, we need have little to do, as it 
belongs more especially to his sociology, and is elaborated in 
earlier works. It is, however, important to know that 
students of ethnology deny that government originated in 
war, and show that it grew naturally out of the family rela- 
tion, and is based primarily on kinship. It is also impos- 
sible that a society should exist for any prolonged period 
[594] 
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in a state of war. And even if there had ever been races 
that subsisted entirely on the booty acquired in war, their 
existence would imply that of industrial races from whom 
these supplies must be taken. And yet, to judge from 
many of Mr. Spencer’s statements, it would be hard to 
avoid the conclusion that he considered the whole world to 
have been in a chronic state of war during its early history, 
and to have been only quite recently transformed into an 
industrial state. It cannot, however, be denied that the wars 
that have almost always prevailed between tribes, nations, 
and races resulted in enforced labor on the part of the masses, © 
which later gradually gave way to what we call free labor, © 
based on such contracts as the laborer is able to make with — 


his employer. 

Mr. Spencer early espoused the doctrine of an analogy at 
least between society and a living organism,* propounded 
twelve years earlier by Comte ft (he disclaims all acquaint-— 
ance with Comte at that date), and although he has vari- 
ously qualified it under the spur-of criticism, he still adheres 
to its substance in so far as to treat society as under the 
absolute dominion of the same class of laws that govern the 
physiological economy of living creatures. Owing to a 
preconception, however, he treats the evolution of society as 
taking place through differentiation alone, whereas biology 
owes to him the formulation of the important law that 
organic evolution always consists in the mutual processes of 
differentiation axd integration. As the parts become more 
and more specialized the wholes are more and more general- 
ized, until a perfect organism of the higher types becomes 
completely integrated and under the dominion of one 
supreme ganglionic center. Logical consistency would there- 
fore have required him to look upon society, even in its 
most advanced state, as the analogue of some of the lower 
types of organisms, in which the degree of integration is far 

* 1850. See ‘‘ Social Statics, Abridged and Revised,” p. 267 ff 
+ 1838. See ' Philosophie positive,” vol. iv. pp. 285, 311, Paris, 1869. 
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from complete, and each individual, like the cells of the 
_Labyrinthulee and other protists, is to a large extent inde- 
pendent of the general cvnodium, or society. He should 
then have shown how even this state was developed from a 
lower one of complete individual independence, correspond- 
‘ing to that of the dmade. Finally, it would have behooved 
him to point out that this natural process of organic develop- 
ment was still going on in society as it has gone on in 
biology, and that a stage would be ultimately reached ina 
which a supreme center of social consciousness, or social ego, 
would exist, having full control of the hierarchy of sub- 
ordinate centers and of the individual members of society. 

Such would have been the logical outcome of the doctrine 
of a social organism. But instead of this we find him 
talking in the following fashion : 

‘Concerning individual organisms and social organisms, nothing is 
more certain than that advance from lower to higher, is marked by 
_ increasing heterogeneity of structures and increasing subdivision of 
functions. In both cases there is mutual dependence of parts, which 
becomes greater as the type becomes higher ; and while this implies 

a progressing limitation of one function to one part, it implies also a 
progressing fitness of such part for such function.’’* 
-gressing ’’ subordination of all the parts to the whole, which 
he above all others has shown to be the characteristic mark 
of organic progress from lower to higher types of develop- 
ment. The singular thing is that he should introduce this 
principe in support of the statement made on the same page 
that with further progress ‘‘there may rightly go further 
relinquishment of functions which the State once dis- 
charged,’’ 
gradual assumption by the supreme authority of the general 
direction of all the subordinate functions of the body. 
; Mr. Spencer escaped the consequences of his own doctrine 
in two ways. First, he early denied the strict analogy be- 
tween society and an organism, laying special stress upom 


Nothing, it will be observed, is here said about the ‘‘ pro- 


whereas animal organisms progress through the 
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the fact that socte/y is a mere abstraction, and not a conscious ~ 
individual, capable of feeling. In this he is, of course, lit- 
erally speaking, right, and the corollary he freely draws that | 
there is no object in working for the good of society con- _ 
ceived as a conscious being, but that society exists for the | 
individual and not the individual for society, is eminently © 
sound. Still it cannot be denied that a sort of consciousness 

can be properly predicated of that body of individuals whom 
society, by whatever method, appoints to preside over, con- 
trol, and regulate its operations. In other words, govern- 
ment, which as Mr. Spencer admits always rudely represents 
society, changing with it and corresponding to it in character 

and quality, may be properly regarded asthe supreme center _ 
of social consciousness, often feebly integrated, and little 
capable of directing affairs, but still the homologue of the | 
developing brain of animal organisms. And it is further 
true that with the progress that has taken place in govern- — 
ment, from the more autocratic and despotic to the more “a ~ 
democratic and representative forms, the degree of integra- 

tion has strengthened, so that in the apparently weak and 
flexible democracies of to-day there is really a far more firm _ 
and compact social state than in the stiff autocracies of 
former ages, when there were, so to speak, no nerve currents 
permeating society and keeping every part in communication 
with the great social center. So that the progress in social os a 
integration is substantially parallel with that which has gone 


on in organic life. 

In the second place, Mr. Spencer has escaped the conse- 
quences of his doctrine by failing, purposely or otherwise, | 
to recognize that the analogy holds good only in its psychic : 
aspects. His comparisons are with purely physiological — 
functions. He repeats his analogies with the organs of : 
nutrition, circulation, respiration, and reproduction, but 
rarely mentions the nervous system in this connection. It — “ 


is, however, here and here only that the analogy has force, J 
and when followed out it points strongly toward a progressive 
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development of the social consciousness until there shall 
ultimately be reached a stage in which the supreme social 

‘ center shall be in such firm and friendly relations with the 
lower centers and with the individual units of society that it 
can care for them in somewhat the same way that the sane 
mind guards the well-being and safety of the sound body, 
But Mr. Spencer was careful not to be led into any such 
train of logic as this, which would have been fatal to his 
early preconceptions as to the functions of the State, and as 
a consequence he proceeded to elaborate a social science 
based directly upon the laws of life, quite ignoring the great 
stage of psychic phenomena which intervenes between life 
and social action and becomes the chief determining factor 
of the latter. 

As this is a somewhat serious charge it needs to be sub- 
stantiated. It may be more definitely formulated by saying 
that Mr. Spencer's sociology and political ethics rest upon 
biology and not upon psychology. If we seek a general term 
to express the fundamental principle that seems to underlie 


every statement of his works we shall perhaps find it in the 
word se/f-adjustment. With him everything that takes place 
properly is automatic. The following passage will serve as 
a sample of this biological ethics : 


“‘ This principle of self-adjustment within each individual, is parallel 
to that principle of self-adjustment by which the species as a whole 
keeps itself fitted to its environment. For by the better nutrition and 
greater power of propagation which come to members of the species 
that have faculties and consequent activities best adapted to thé 
needs, joined with the lower sustentation of self and offspring which 
accompany less adapted faculties and activities, there is caused such 
special growth of the species as most conduces to its survival in face 
of surrounding conditions. This, then, is the law of sub-human jus- 
tice, that each individual shall receive the benefits and the evils of its 
own nature and its consequent conduct.’’* 

Or again : 

‘Since this connection between conduct and consequence is held to 
be just, it follows that throughout the animal kingdom what we call 


* Jhid., p 
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“justice, is the ethical aspect of this biological law in virtue of which 
life in general has been maintained and has evolved into higher forms ; 
and which therefore possesses the highest possible authority.’’* 


The importance of this aspect of the question will justify 
one further quotation : 


“The prosperity of a species is best subserved when among adults 
each experiences the good and evil results of his own nature and con- 
sequent conduct. In a gregarious species fulfillment of this need 
implies that the individuals shall not so interfere with one another as 
to prevent the receipt by each of the benefits which his actions natur- 
ally bring to him, or transfer to others the evils which his actions 
naturally bring. This, which is the ultimate law of species life as 
qualified by social conditions, it is the business of the social aggre- 
gate, or incorporated body of citizens, to maintain.’’f 


In this passage it is made clear that the general self-adjust- 
ing law of nature is held to apply to society, and man is duly 
advised that nature is to be imitated. Other passages, how- 
ever, put this much stronger : 


“The broad fact then, here to be noted, is that Nature’s modes of 
treatment inside the family-group and outside the family-group are 
diametrically opposed to one another ; and that the intrusion of either 
mode into the sphere of the other, would be destructive either imme- 
diately or remotely. Does any one think that the like does not hold 
of the human species? He cannot deny that within the human family, 
as within any inferior family, it would be fatal to proportion benefits 
to merits. Can he assert that outside the family, among adults, there 
should not be, as throughout the animal world, a proportioning of 
benefits to merits? Will he contend that no mischief will result if 
the lowly endowed are enabled to thrive and multiply as much as, 
or more than, the highly endowed? . . . Society in its corporate 
capacity, cannot without immediate or remoter disaster interfere with 
the play of these opposed principles under which every species has 
reached such fitness for its mode of life as it possesses, and under which 
it maintains that fitness.’’{ 


It is clear from this that Mr. Spencer is utterly blind to 
the most conspicuous fact in society, that under an un- 
regulated or ‘‘competitive’’ 7égime there is very little relation 

* Jbid., p. 150. 


Jbid., p. 213. 
3 “The Man versus the State,’’ p. 361. 
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between ‘‘benefits’’ and ‘‘merits’’ or ‘‘fitness.’’ It is 
partially to enforce such a correspondence that the state 
exists, and the essence of the idea of ‘‘justice,’’ in the 
human sense, is the proportioning of benefits to merits, 
which ‘‘ Nature’s methods’’ do not secure. A typical 
example is the gradual substitution of trial by law for trial 
by battle, which formerly prevailed. In the complications 
of modern society ‘‘ conduct ’’ has little to do with this pro- 
portioning, and bad conduct is fully as successful as good. 
The “accident of position’’ is a much more potent factor. 
The State is now at work upon this difficult problem, still 
striving, as ever it has striven, to proportion benefits to 
merits, 7. ¢., to enforce justice against nature’s methods. But 
let us hear Mr. Spencer further : 


“ Pervading all Nature we may see at work a stern discipline which 
is a little cruel that it may be very kind. That state of universal 
warfare maintained throughout the lower creation, to the great per- 
plexity of many worthy people, is at bottom the most merciful pro- 
vision which the circumstances admit of. It is much better that the 
ruminant animal, when deprived by age of the vigor which made its 
existence a pleasure, should be killed by some beast of prey, than 
that it should linger out a life made painful by infirmities, and 
eventually die of starvation. By the destruction of all such, not only 
is existence ended before it becomes burdensome, but room is made 
for a younger generation capable of the fullest enjoyment; and, 
moreover, out of the very act of substitution happiness is derived for 
a tribe of predatory creatures.’’* 

No one, of course, objects to this phase of purely animal 
ethics for animals, but when prescribed for men, as in the 


following passage, the dose becomes excessive : 


‘A sad population of imbeciles would our schemers fill the world 
with, could their plans last. A sorry kind of human constitution 
would they make for us—a constitution continually going wrong, and 
needing to be set right again—a constitution ever tending to self- 
destruction. Why, the whole effort of Nature is to get rid of such— 
to clear the world of them, and make room for better. Mark how the 
diseased are dealt with. Consumptive patients, with lungs incom- 
petent to perform the duties of lungs, people with digestive organs 


* “ Social Statics, Abridged and Revised,"’ p. 149. 
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"that will not take up enough nutriment, people with defective hearts 
which break down under effort, people with any constitutional flaw 
preventing due fulfillment of the conditions of life, are continually 
dying out, and leaving behind those fit for the climate, food, and habits 
to which they are born.’’* 

This last, and much more in the same vein, is said under 
the head of ‘‘ Sanitary Supervision’’ by municipalities and 
other governing agencies, as an argument against it, and 
against all public acts arising out Of sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate, which action, he declares, ‘‘ defeats its own end. It 
favors the multiplication of those worst fitted for existence, 
and, by consequence, hinders the multiplication of those 
best fitted for existence—leaving, as it does, less room for 
them.’’+ 

This doctrine, laid down in his ‘‘ Social Statics’’ in 1850, 
he retains in the abridgment and reaffirms in his later 
writings. After quoting extensively from the early work 
and reapplying the doctrine of natural selection to society, 
he adds : 


‘*And yet, strange to say, now that this truth is recognized by most 
cultivated people—now that the beneficent working of the survival 
of the fittest has been so impressed on them that, much more than 
people in past times, they might be expected to hesitate before neu- 
tralizing its action—now more than ever before in the history of the 
world, are they doing all they can to further survival of the un- 
fittest 

These citations ought to satisfy the most incredulous that 
the political ethics of Herbert Spencer, as well as his soci- 
ology, rests directly upon biology and completely ignores the 
influence of both feeling and thought in rendering human 
conduct and social life a field distinct from that in which the 
irrational animal acts and lives. He carries his general 
principle through a great number of departments of social 
action, applying everywhere his law of equal freedom. He 
recognizes that society is the theatre o1 natural laws, but 

* Ibid., p. 205 


lbid., p. 207 
3“ The Man versus the State,” p. 36s. 
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to him these are only the laws of life, or of the universe in 
general. He sees that the organic world is governed in 
; much the same way as is the inorganic, the laws of cosmic 
evolution becoming those of natural selection and the sur- 
vival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. In a word 
the law of nature is the law of force both above and below 
the level of vital activities. He sees no other law in society, 
and seems irritated and annoyed at any attempt on the part 
_ of society to ‘‘ interfere ’’ with this law. Like some religious 
_ partisans who declare the absolute indestructibility of their 
faith, while at the same time manifesting unconcealed concern 
for its safety, Spencer, while quoting the maxim, jura na- 
ture sunt immutabilia, betrays a lively apprehension lest 
something be done to change them, and defends them vali- 
antly against the schemes of ignorant ‘‘ meddlers’’ (this 
word with its derivatives probably occurs a hundred times 
the two volumes). 

The arch offender in this line is, of course, government, 
which to him is scarcely a natural product. While recog- 
nizing it as such in his cooler moments, his axzmus against 
it is so strong as to make him treat it as something apart 
from the general scheme of society, a sort of interloper or 
_ parasite, that has foisted itself upon society and is using it 
for its own ends. In his eyes government consists of a 
group of ill-disposed individuals, ‘ politicians,’’ who have 
in one way or another worked themselves into power, and 
whose object is to deprive the people of their liberty, prop- 
erty, or happiness. This is expressed in such passages as 
this: 

“© Thus much of your work shall be devoted, not to your own pur- 
poses, but to our purposes,’ say the authorities to the citizens; and 
to whatever extent this is carried, to that extent the citizens become 
slaves of the government.’’ * 

Or, again : 

‘‘Public departments, all of them regimented after the militant 
fashion, all supported by taxes forcibly taken, and severally responsible 
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to their heads, mostly appointed for party reasons, are not imme- 
diately dependent for their means of living and growing on those 
whom they are designed to benefit. * 


These utterances clearly show that in his mind there is no 
bond of mutuality between the government and the citizen ; 
that with him the former is an outside power working 
against the latter and for itself alone, and he declares that : 


‘‘Government, begotten of aggression and by aggression, ever con- 
tinues to betray its original nature by its aggressiveness.’’} 


As already remarked, what seems chiefly to trouble him 
is the attempt on the part of government to ‘‘ interfere,”’ 
‘*meddle’’ and ‘‘tamper’’ with the laws of nature, which 
he variously designates as ‘‘ the normal working of things,’’ 
‘*the constitution of things,’’ ‘‘ the order of Nature,’’ ‘‘ cau- 
sal relations,’’ etc., laying, of course, great stress on the law 
of supply and demand and the laws of trade and commerce in 
general. Whenever he speaks of the natural forces of society 
it is in this sense, for, adhering to the biological point of view, 
he can, of course, perceive no other social force than the 
struggle for existence, that is, the mere life-force. The true 
social forces are psychic and therefore ignored. Indeed, had 
he recognized them his entire course of reasoning would 
have been reversed, for they operate directly against the vital 
force, and tend to defeat the law of nature as manifested in 
the struggle for existence. He dimly perceives this, it is 
true, but mistakes the normal operations of the law of mind, 
antagonizing the law of life, for an abnormal element 
intruding upon the domain of natural law. If he could rise 
to a position from which he could see the whole field of both 
life and mind he would see that society is itself a product of 
the latter and could not result from the former. The same 
is true to an increased degree of government. It is the 
result of the ‘‘interference’’ of the psychic with the vital 
law. All human institutions are in the same case. Animals 


* Jbid., p. 231. 
t “ The Man versus the State,” Pp. 369. 
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have no institutions. Looking deeper we perceive that it is 
this that characterizes all art. Everything artificial is a pro- 
duct of the psychic force and results from interference with 
‘*the constitution of things.’’ ‘‘ The normal working of 
things *’ would never produce tools, weapons, clothing, or 
shelter. It is the essence of invention and artificial con- 
struction to ‘‘meddle’’ with ‘‘causal relations.’’ But all 
this is just as ‘‘ natural’’ and ‘‘normal’’ as are the purely 
physical or vital processes. It simply takes place in a dif- 
ferent department of natural forces. It is the psychic process, 
the work of mental agencies. 

As has been intimated, Mr. Spencer recognizes the efficacy 
of these interferences with nature, as he is pleased to call 
them. He is right in denying that there is any power that 
can take from, or add to, the actual force in the universe. 
To a great degree, too, the organic force of the world 


ae 


is incapable of increase or diminution, and even that 
part of it that belongs to society is practically a fixed 
quantity. Only by commuting it into some other form of 
force can its volume be changed. But all this is beside 
the point. The interferences of which he complains are not 
attempts to create or destroy the forces of society. They are 
attempts to d7rect them. ‘This is easily done. The arts are 
all the result of the intelligent direction of natural forces and 
the properties of substances into ways and shapes that are 
useful to man. In the domestication of animals and the cul- 
tivation of vegetables the same is done for the higher class 
of forces displayed by living things. Government and all 
other social institutions apply the same principles to the laws 
of human action. ‘They are all successful in proportion to 
the degree of intelligence, 7. ¢., of the understanding of those 
forces and properties, with which they are conducted. Mr. 
Spencer would not discourage art, he would not decry agri- 
culture, he does not attack any other human institution 
except government. 
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His reason for this seems to be that many of the acts of ies om 
government have resulted in failure. This no one denies. 
But so have a large percentage of all other human schemes 
been failures. All social operations are primarily empirical. 
All have been products of multiplied experiments, and have __ 
attained success only after failure has taught wisdom. Not 1 
to speak of the abortive machines and worthless inventions 
that flood the patent offices of all countries, we need only to 
consider the business failures of modern times to see that the 
method of psychic progress is that of trial and error, at least 
in the earlier stages of every department of social life. If bagi 
permitted to go on success is ultimately achieved and progress 
is made. It has been so in all the lower efforts, and it has 
been so in that highest effort, that of society to govern itself. 
Mr. Spencer’s sociology, therefore, which would minimize 
government to the utmost, and even hints at its ultignate 
elimination, is an essentially destructive, and in no sense a 
- constructive system. His political ethics which denies the 
right of society to adopt ways and means for its own im- _ + 
provement and advancement, is a censure of the whole course 
of human history. 

A large part of the matter of the works now under con- _ 
sideration consists of enumerations of cases of governmental 
failure. Most of these cases are drawn from the history of 
European nations a century or more ago: the laws and 
ordinances interfering with trade and commerce, class legis- 
lation, sumptuary laws and laws fixing prices, wages, etc., 
mischievous and meddlesome legislation, laws that missed 
their purpose, produced unexpected effects, or the opposite 
effect from the one intended, laws that have had to be 
repealed, etc., etc. He has accumulated a mass of facts of 
this class that are highly interesting, often amusing, and 
certainly valuable as historical knowledge if not as guides 
to future lawmakers. But the fact that there is no longer 
any such legislation shows that these methods, however 
Successful once, are not valued now and would not be 
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tolerated. ‘The failures, in so far as they were such, have 
taught their lesson and served their purpose in the great _ 
school of political experience. His claim that there is 
danger of reverting to such methods is simply puerile. The 
cases that he adduces of more modern legislation are of a 
very different class, and while some of the acts he enumer- 
ates are doubtless unwise and short-sighted, and will be 
repealed, the general body of legislation that he condemns 
is not only approved but demanded by the moral sense of 
Europe and America. Such is the anti-child-labor legis- 
lation, short-hour legislation, factory legislation, sanitary 
legislation, appropriations for public works, regulation of 
railways, public management of the telegraph system, the 
parcels post, and above all public instruction or national 
education. All of these and many other measures, some of 
them long since adopted on the Continent, now popular in 
England or America or both, he condemns in the most 
unmeasured terms as mischievous and pernicious, and as 
contrary to his canon of justice, the law of equal freedom. 
If anything further were needed to prove that canon unsound 
this fact would do so: that it stands in the way of the 
accomplishment of an urgent social demand. 

Aside from the one glaring omission of Mr. Spencer’s sys- 
tem, already pointed out—the omission of the psychic factor 
—and aside from many minor ones which cannot be noticed 
here, there are two other important omissions which call for 
special mention. The first of these is the failure to perceive 
that modern governments are all, to a greater or less degree, 
representative, and that their acts are consequently not 
wholly those of the individuals that make up the governing 
body at any given time, but are in a certain correct sense 
the acts of society. He has himself admitted that all gov- 
ernments, even the rudest, reflect the state of society over 
which they hold sway. But in an enlightened social state, 
such as that of England, Western Europe, and the United 
States, there is a close bond of union between society and 
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the government. Whether they call themselves monarchies 
or republics, they are all in fact impure democracies, and 
the legislators and principal administrative officers are chosen 
by the people, or change with the changes in the popular 
voice. Such governments are controlled, after their selection 
as much as in their selection, by the wishes of their con- 
stituents. They are watched and warned and urged and 
petitioned, and their continuance depends upon their obedi- 
ence. Rarely, indeed, do they dare to disobey the known 
will of the people. This being so, the anathemas of Her- 
bert Spencer upon the fersonnel of government are misdi- 
’? are the sins of voters, 


rected. ‘‘ The sins of legislators 
and his plea should have been made to the wider tribunal. 
His counsel of ‘‘ resistance’’* is based on the assumption that 
the government is doing some great wrong, but those who 
are advised to resist are themselves the wrong-doers, and are 
not likely to resist their own acts. His denial of the right 
of majorities to legislate for minorities might be discussed in 


this connection, but it scarcely seems worth while to go over 
such well-beaten ground. 

The second of the omissions under consideration is even 
more serious than the first. It is the failure to observe that 
the evils from which modern governments are called upon to 
protect society are of a very different nature from those with 
which the earlier governments of the world had to contend. 
A great change in the groundwork of society, due to various 
obscure causes working together during long periods, is 
always difficult to perceive, and the new evils thus insid- 
iously introduced are hard to eradicate because they require 
the application of new and unaccustomed remedies. Such 
is the present state of society in the most advanced nations. 
Protection, which is the only governmental function that 
Mr. Spencer will recognize as legitimate, formerly meant the 
redress of private wrongs to person and property, chiefly 
through physical causes. Under autocratic governments 


*** Social Statics, Abridged and Revised,"’ p. 184. 
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with limited industrial operations these were the chief inter- 
nal evils of society, except those caused by the rapacity of 
the governing class. Competition prevailed almost ex- 
clusively in all branches of business, causing its share of 
the individual crime which it was the duty of government 


to prevent or punish. But a great revolution took place in 


Western Europe, and the character of governments under- 


went a complete change, often without change of name. 
_ Power passed from the hands of the ruling class into those 


of the people, and the most intense jealousy of all govern- 


- ment interference in private business became general. The 


laws of trade were respected by the State and were allowed 
to operate untrammeled. This was an immense relief, and 
an era of unexampled industrial prosperity ensued. Wealth 
was rapidly accumulated, but in this reign of natural law in 
society it was drawn toward the strongest centers of attrac- 


tion. The only justice respected in the distribution of 


wealth was the kind that Mr. Spencer alone recognizes. 
Under this crude form of justice the distribution was cor- 
respondingly unequal. ‘Then came the era of machinery and 
the breaking up of guilds and trades, unsettling the status 


_of the artisan, and turning him adrift to take his chances in 


the universal competition. These facts are familiar to all 


economists and students of real history. The industrial 


condition of the world has completely changed. The evils 
to be dealt with now are of an entirely different class from 


those of former industrial epochs. States have recognized 


this, and whatever differences may exist as to methods, all 


; governments have felt called upon to take some action for 
the protection of society from these new dangers. The 


me 


workingman has a voice in government, and its acts are 
largely his doings. Mr. Spencer, often as he condemns the 
‘* great man theory ’’ of history, seems not to have correctly 
read the real history of his own age. He still thinks that 
the natural forces of society can be safely left to take care of 
themselves. And when he sees the State moving steadily 


— 
- 
Fx: 
| 


_ forward and grappling one by one with these new evils, he 
sees in it the ghost of bygone despotism, and imagines a 
return to sumptuary laws, to the corn laws, and the corvée, 
‘He thinks the world gone mad, and works himself up into 
- something like a frenzy. Because people will have public 
- schools he cries out : 
We have fallen upon evil times, in which it has come to be an ac- 
cepted doctrine that part of the responsibilities are to be discharged not 
5 _ by parents but by the public—a part which is gradually becoming a 
_ larger part and threatens to become the whole. Agitators and legis- 
ators have united in spreading a theory which, logically followed out, 
_ ends in the monstrous conclusion that it is for parents to beget children 
_and for society to take care of them. The political ethics now in fashion 
makes the unhesitating assumption that while each man, as parent, is 
not responsible for the mental culture of his own offspring, he is, as 
citizen, along with other citizens, responsible for the mental culture of 
all other men’s offspring! And this absurd doctrine has now become 
‘so well established that people raise their eyebrows in astonishment if 
you deny it. A self-evident falsehood has been transformed into a self- 
evident truth !’’ * 


: _ Because new countries will protect their infant industries, 
4 he lectures them in the following style : 


‘“While the one party has habitually ignored, the other party has 
habitually failed to emphasize, the truth that this so-called protection 
always involves aggression ; and that the name aggressionist ought to 
be substituted for the name protectionist.” f 

To the Liberal Party in England, because it has continued 

_ the ‘ mischievous legislation ’’’ begun by the Tory Party, he 
applies the name of ‘‘ The New Toryism,’’ and says: 


‘*The function of Liberalism in the past was that of putting a limit 
to the powers of kings. The function of true Liberalism in the future 
will be that of putting a limit to the powers of Parliaments.’ t 

In defence of his abstract principle of political ethics he 
thus arraigns the existing practices of States : 


‘“‘ By those who have been brought up in the reigning school of poli- 
tics and morals, nothing less than scorn is shown for every doctrine 


_ *“ Principles of Ethics,’’ vol. i. p. 545. 
The Man versus the State,’’ p. 359. 
Zbtd., p. 411. 
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which implies restraint on the doings of immediate expediency or 
what appears to be such. Along with avowed contempt for ‘ abstract 
principles ’and generalizations, there goes unlimited faith in a motley 
assemblage of nominees of caucuses, ruled by ignorant and fanatical 
wire-pullers ; and itis thought intolerable that its judgments should 
be in any way subordinated by deductions from ethical truths.” * 

Although Mr. Spencer occasionally manifests some faith 
in the ultimate triumph of what he considers sound princi- 
ples, his latest works, upon the whole, are pervaded by a 
tone of despair, and sound more like the wail of a Tacitus 
over a crumbling empire than the firm voice of a philosopher 
who is making an epoch. He calls everything that he does 
not approve of ‘‘socialism,’’ at the spread of which he is 
thoroughly alarmed. In one of the foot-notes to the revised 
** Social Statics’’ (p. 209), he says: 

“At that time no one dreamed that the advance of Socialism would 
be so rapid that in forty years municipal governments would make 
rate-payers pay part of the rents of working-class houses ; for this is 
what is done when by public funds they are supplied with better 
houses than they would otherwise have.” 


And in the preface to ‘‘ The Man versus the State,’’ refer- 
ring to a prediction made in 1860, he indulges in the fol- 
lowing jeremiad : 

“Reduced to its simplest expression, the thesis maintained was that, 
unless due precautions were taken, increase of freedom in form would 
be followed by decrease of freedom in fact. Nothing has occurred to 
alter the belief I then expressed. The drift of legislation since that 
time has been of the kind anticipated. Dictatorial measures, rapidly 
multiplied, have tended continually to narrow the liberties of indi- 
viduals ; and have done this in a double way. Regulations have been 
made in yearly-growing numbers, restraining the citizen in directions 
where his actions were previously unchecked, and compelling actions 
which previously he might perform or not as he liked ; and at the same 
time heavier public burdens, chiefly local, have further restricted his 
freedom, by lessening that portion of his earnings which he can spend 
as he pleases, and augmenting the portion taken from him to be spent 
as public agents please. The causes of these foretold effects, then in 
operation, continue in operation—are, indeed, likely to be strength- 
ened.’ 


* Justice,”’ p. 49. 
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In his ‘‘ Coming Slavery’’ he completes this dire picture 
in a way that even Edward Bellamy ought to be satisfied 
with: 

“ Already exclusive letter-carrier, exclusive transmitter of telegrams, 
and on the way to become exclusive carrier of parcels, the State will 
not only be exclusive carrier of passengers, goods, and minerals, but 
will add to its present various trades many other trades. Even now, 
besides erecting its naval and military establishments and building 
harbors, docks, breakwaters, etc., it does the work of ship-builder, 
cannon-founder, small-arms maker, manufacturer of ammunition, 
army-clothier and boot-maker; and when the railways have been 
appropriated ‘with or without compensation,’ as the Democratic 
Federationists say, it will have to become locomotive-engine-builder, 
carriage-maker, tarpaulin and grease manufacturer, passenger-vessel 
owner, coal-miner, stone-quarrier, omnibus proprietor, etc. Mean- 
while its local lieutenants, the municipal governments, already in 
many places suppliers of water, gas-makers, owners and workers of 
tramways, proprietors of baths, will doubtless have undertaken 
various other businesses. And when the State, directly or by proxy, 
has thus come into possession of, or has established, numerous con- 
cerns for wholesale production and for wholesale distribution, there 
will be good precedents for extending its function to retail distribu- 
tion: following such an example, say, as is offered by the French 
Government, which has long been a retail tobacconist.’’* 


Finally, in his ‘‘ Postscript’’ to this same work, he aban- 
dons hope in the following language : 


“*Do I expect this doctrine to meet with any considerable accept- 
ance?’ I wish I could say, yes; but unhappily various reasons oblige 
me to conclude that only here and there a solitary citizen may have 
his political creed modified.’’ 

And no wonder, when we consider what the adoption of 
his ‘‘ political creed’’ would involve. Not only would it 
involve the repeal of all the humane and industrial legisla- 
tion to which reference has been made, but it would abolish 
all public works, including lighthouses and harbors; it 
would necessitate a return to a private postal system which 
the whole world has outgrown; would reéstablish the 
monopoly telegraph in those countries which have replaced it 


*" The Man versus the State,” p. 327. 
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by a national telegraph, always found to possess advantages 
similar to those of a national mail system ; the parcels post 
of England and equivalent systems of the Continent would 
give way to our express monopolies, which Mr. Spencer 
extols because he does not understand them ; it would turn 
over cities to private water companies and private fire com- 
panies, both types of the ‘‘ natural monopoly ;”’ there would 
be a reversion to a system of strictly private, or ‘‘ wildcat”’ 
banking ; public schools would be abolished, probably the 
last thing next to liberty that any enlightened nation would 
surrender ; and all forms of sanitary regulation, including 
quarantine precautions against great epidemics, would be 
left to the wisdom of individual citizens. As this last seems 
to cap the climax of /aissez faire absurdity, it may be well 
to listen to his statement of the case, although the reader 
may require to be assured that the following passage is not 
intended as a burlesque : 

‘Respecting sewage there would be no difficulty. Houses might 
readily be drained on the same mercantile principle that they are 
now supplied with water. It is probable that in the hands of a 
private company, the resulting manure would not only pay the cost 
of collection, but would yield a considerable profit. But if not, the 
return on the invested capital would be made up by charges to those 
whose houses were drained: the alternative of having their connections 
with the main sewer stopped, being as good a security for payment as 
the analogous ones possessed by water and gas companies.’’* 


According to Mr. Spencer's political ethics the State has 
no right to prevent the adulteration of food or the deteriora- 
tion of fabrics, and he says that ‘‘the interest of the con- 
sumer is not only an efficient guarantee for the goodness of 
the things consumed, but the best guarantee.’’+ 

The process known as ‘‘ cornering the market’’ is strongly 
approved by him as the natural method of regulating the 
supply. Of it he says 

‘* There still survives alike amongst rich and poor the belief that the 
speculations of corn-dealers are injurious to the public. Their anger 


* “Social Statics, Abridged and p, 218, 
p. 163. 
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blinds them to the fact that were not the price raised immediately after 
a deficient harvest, by the purchases of these large factors, there would 
be nothing to prevent the people from consuming food at their ordin- 
ary rate; which would end in the inadequate supply being eaten up 
long before the ripening of the next crop. They do not perceive that 
this mercantile operation is analogous in its effect to putting the crew 
of a vessel on diminished rations when the stock of provisions is found 
insufficient to last out the voyage.’’* 


The person who performs the office of mediator in this 
operation, and, he forgets to say, also reaps the profits, ‘‘is 
simply one whose function it is to equalize the supply of a 
commodity by checking unduly rapid consumption.’’+ 

He has the most unbounded faith in the ‘‘ contract,’’ and 
considers all modern society to rest upon that. Whatever 
two persons agree to, he considers as zpso facto just; but, as 
a matter of fact, all contracts under a monopolistic régime 
are unequal in varying degrees. Competing labor is every- 
where compelled to contract on unequal terms with combin- 
ing capital, and no power short of that of society itself, 7. ¢., 
the State,can prevent this condition of things. The strongest 
argument the socialist has for the State’s undertaking indus- 
trial enterprises is that it is the only employer that can com- 
pete with private capital in compelling just and equitable 
contracts. 

But there is a still more serious charge against the politi- 
cal ethics of compre Spencer. ‘‘In a popularly governed 
nation,’’ he says, ‘‘the government is simply a committee 
of management ; oo yet he denies to that ‘‘ committee of 
management’’ the right to manage the business of society. 
This would be a singular state of things in any corporate 
enterprise conducted by business men. And why, forsooth, 
has not that great corporation, society, the same right to 
choose its directors and instruct them to manage its business 
that smaller corporations have? 


* Thid., p. 104. 
t “The Man versus the State,”p. 339. | 
Jdid.,” p. 410. 
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In dealing with Mr. Spencer’s works on the plan here 
adopted, a reviewer is necessarily open to the charge that 
important omissions have been made, and that counter 
passages might be selected to offset many of those that 
have been quoted. This is freely admitted, and it is only 
claimed that such a review correctly represents the general 
tone and tenor of the treatment by the author. Large sub- 
jects are, of course, necessarily left untouched, being beyond 
its scope, which does not claim to be general. It there- 
fore remains to be confessed that not only is there much 
in these volumes which is sound, important, and deeply 
philosophical, but that they also contain many passages, 
which, singled out, would seem to reverse the general, 
conclusions at which the author arrives. His numerous 
admissions of the necessity, value, power and progress of 
government,* taken in connection with his denunciations 
of it, amount to a positive inconsistency, and mutually 
weaken each other, tending to leave the merely inquiring 
reader in a state of doubt and confusion. But all this is 
independent of his unintentional admissions of the efficacy 
of government, involved in his arraignment of legislators 
for meddling and tampering with the indestructible and 
unchangeable laws of nature. These are simply cases of 
bad logic, and may be fittingly called boomerang arguments, 
The following will serve as an example : 

“If the political meddler could be induced to contemplate the es- 
sential meaning of his plan, he would be paralyzed by the sense of his 
own temerity. He proposes to suspend, in some way or degree, that 
process by which all life has been evolved.’’ t 

And he goes on fairly to admit that this great natural pro- 
cess can be suspended by such an unscrupulous person, and to 
manifest great concern lest it actually be done. But he never 
asks the question why, if legislative interferences can accom- 
plish such wonders for evil they might not occasionally 


* See the ‘‘ Principles of Ethics,” vol. i. p. 294; ‘‘ Social Statics, Abridged and 
Revised,’’ pp. 117, 246-47; ‘‘ The Man versus the State,”’ pp. 394, 406, 415. 
t Justice,” pp. 259-60. 
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accomplish some good. He says that ‘‘ natural causation has 
been traversed by artificial hindrances,’’ * but never mentions 
the innumerable cases in which artificial causation has ‘‘ tra- 
versed ’’ natural hindrances, as is done every time a river is 
made navigable by dredging its channel, the ‘‘ causation ’’ 
being usually in the form of ‘‘an appropriation.’’ His ad- 


has accomplished the greatest good by rendering social pro- 
gress possible. Why not, then, include governments among _ 
the things to be ‘‘ let alone.’’ 

But his inconsistencies do not stop here. He goes to the 
absurd length of maintaining that one of the chief duties of 
government is to mould and modify character. He says: 


“There is indeed one faculty, or rather combination of faculties, 
for whose short-comings the State, as far as in it lies, may advantage- 
ously compensate—that, namely, by which society is made possible. 
It is clear that any being whose constitution is to be moulded into 
fitness for new conditions of existence, must be placed under those 
conditions. This granted, it follows that as man has been, and is stil, 
deficient in those feelings which prevent the recurring antagonisms 
of individuals and their consequent disunion, some artificial agency 
is required by which their union may be maintained. Only by the 
process of adaptation itself, can be produced that character which 
makes social equilibrium spontaneous. And hence, while this process 
is going on, an instrumentality must be employed, firstly, to bind men 
into the social state, and secondly, to check all conduct endangering 
the existence of that state. Such an instrumentality we have in a 
government.’’ 

In another place he says that ‘‘ the end which the states- 
man should keep in view as higher than all other ends is the 
formation of character.’’ t 

And again : 

“Tt should be inferred that among social causés, those initiated 
by legislation, similarly operating with an average regularity, must 
not only change men’s actions, but, by consequence, change their 
natures.’’ 2 

*“ The Man versus the State,’’ p. 343. 

t “Social Statics, Abridged and Revised,” pp. 126-27. 

t ‘Justice,’ p. 251. 

¢“ The Man versus the State,” pp. 355-56. 
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This is claiming far more for legislation than the most 
sanguine socialist would admit. It may be justly argued, 
is, in fact, abundantly proved in practice, that a thorough 
system of public instruction exerts an immense influence 
upon the character of a people. It may also be regarded as 
proved that the social effect of protection in new countries 
with undeveloped resources is civilizing and elevating in 
diversifying industry and creating centers of population and 
culture. But these instrumentalities and all others that tend 
_ indirectly to modify character, are condemned by Mr. Spencer; 
yet he seems to think that a race may be morally transformed 
by government in merely preventing the individual members 
from cheating and assaulting one another. Such faith far 
exceeds that of the firmest believer in ‘‘the great political 
superstition.”’ 

Along with the growing impatience at the supposed way- 
ward course of mankind, there is also perceptible, in com- 
paring Spencer’s earlier with his later writings, a gradual 
dying out of his warmer and more sympathetic impulses, 
which at the beginning of his career, made him the friend 
of all who suffered from the effects of an imperfect social 
state.* This is especially noticeable in his attitude toward 
the working classes, often forced out of employment by the 
agencies above enumerated. Latterly we find him making 
the common assumption of unthinking optimists that poverty, 
idleness, etc., are the necessary results of personal defects, 
and characterizing the unemployed as ‘‘simply good-for- 
nothings.’’+ ‘Trades unions are said to ‘‘ carry on a kind of 
industrial war in defence of workers’ interests versus em- 
_ ployers’ interests,’’{ and to embrace ‘‘a permanent body of 
tramps, who ramble from union to union.’’§ His idea of 
‘‘ worth ’’ never rises above the mere animal attribute of fit- 
ness to survive, and he defends the law of equal freedom on 


* Compare “ Social Statics, Abridged and Revised,”’ p. 97 ff. 
+ ‘‘ The Man versus the State,’’ p. 303. 

t /bid., p. 328. ] 

2 /bid., p. 304. - 
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, the ground that ‘‘there is maintained the vital principle of 
social progress ; 


inasmuch as, under such conditions, the 
individuals of most worth will prosper and multiply more 
than those of less worth.’’* His growing aristocratic lean- 
- ings are further revealed in allusions to ‘‘the not-very- 
wise representatives of electors who are mostly ignorant,’’f 
and to the rule being exercised ‘‘not so much by the col- 
lective wisdom as by the collective folly,’’{ and when he 
says ‘‘not only that these unguided judgments are very 
likely to be wrong, but also that there must exist some 
guidance by which correct judgments may be reached,’’§ it 
becomes clear that the ‘‘ guidance’’ referred to can be none 
other than the political ethics of Herbert Spencer. 

Notwithstanding the vulnerable character of so large a part 
of Mr. Spencer's reasoning, he argues with such an air of 
confidence that only critical readers are likely to suspect the 
ex parte nature of his statements. The following example 
reminds one strongly of the oracular responses from Delphi, 
and may be commended to him as quite as likely to apply 
to his own opinions as to the opinions of others : 


“Men of the past quite misunderstood the institutions they lived 
under. They pertinaciously adhered to the most vicious principles, 
and were bitter in their opposition to right ones, at the dictates of 
their attachments and antipathies. So difficult is it for man to eman- 
cipate himself from the invisible fetters which habit and education cast 
over his intellect ; and so palpable is the consequent incompetency of a 
people to judge rightly of itself and its deeds or opinions, that the 
fact has been embodied in the aphorism—‘ No age can write its own 
history.’ If we act wisely, we shall assume that the reasonings of 
modern society are subject to the like disturbing influences. We shall 
conclude that, even now, as in times gone by, opinion is but the coun- 
terpart of condition. We shall suspect that many of ‘those convictions 
which seem the 20 of dispassionate thinking, have been nurtured 
in us by circumstances. We shall confess that, as heretofore, fanatical 
opposition to this doctrine and bigoted adhesion to that, have been no 


* [bid., p. 409. 

t Justice,” p. 257. 
¢ Jbid., p. 238. 
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tests of the truth or falsity of the said doctrines; so neither is the 
strength of attachment nor dislike which a nation now exhibits toward 
certain principles, any proof of their correctness or their fallacy,”’* 

Upon the whole, it may be considered as in the highest 
degree unfortunate and discouraging that almost the first 
prominent system of sociology, as distinct from political 
economy, should proceed from so low and so narrow a stand- 
point as virtually to constitute a protest against all attempts 
to deal scientifically with the subject. It is simply a wet 
blanket on the enthusiasm of all who would follow social 
science. It throws over it the dismal pall that fell on political 
economy, and it stamps it with the words: No future! If 
this is all that Herbert Spencer can make of it, what can 
lesser lights hope to accomplish ? 

It is simply astonishing that the great exponent of the law 
of evolution in all other departments should so signally fail 
to grasp that law in this highest department. And it fur- 
nishes a curious parallel that, just as he failed to perceive the 
fundamental difference between cosmic and organic evolution, 
and the codperation in the latter of the radiant with the 
gravitant forces + in the production of the phenomena of life, 
_ so he has likewise failed to perceive the equally fundamental 
difference between vital and psychic evolution, in the latter 
_ of which the power of feeling under the direction of thought 
has furnished to the evolutionary process an entirely new dis- 
pensation. In seeking to bring all the products of evolution— 
¥ f _ worlds, plants, animals, man, society—under one uniform law, 
adequate only to the lowest, and ignoring the new and power- 

ib ful principles that came forward at the several successive 
_ cosmical epochs, he has dwarfed the later of these into rela- 
aed tive insignificance, and instead of carrying his system up 
symmetrically and crowning it with the science of man, he 
v has tapered it off and flattened it out at the summit, degrading 
that noblest department to the level of political controversy 


**' Social Statics Abridged and Revised,” pp. 80-81. 
t Popular Science Monthly, vol. xi., October, 1877. 
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and wholesale personal censure. The name of ‘ adminis- 


trative nihilism,’’ by which Professor Huxley long ago so 
happily characterized this, is likely to abide, and the extreme 
noli tangere individualism with which the entire social phi- 


_ losophy of Herbert Spencer is permeated, must, in spite of all 
_ disclaimers,* impart to it the character of a gospel of inaction. 


F. WARD. 


“The Man versus the State,” p. 418. 
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LA SCIENCE SOCIALE. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The editors of the ANNALS have asked me to indicate the 
cause of the division that took place seven years ago in the 
school founded by Le Play. I willingly respond to this 
request, not that I may have opportunity to rehearse the pain- 
ful incidents connected with the history of the case, but that 
I may give to the American public, interested in social studies, 
a clear and exact idea of the way in which we are continuing 
in the Sctence Sociale the task which was undertaken by Le 
Play. I shall put aside, then, all personal questions, and 
confine myself to the grounds of the division which took 
place, to the underlying causes which determined it, and not 
to the circumstances which occasioned it. 

The school founded by Le Play has always had two classes 
of adherents. One class adhered to the truths advanced by 
the master and zealously used all the means in their power to 
spread the doctrine. The others, struck by the results to 
which Le Play had been led by the method of scientific 
observation which he employed, were, above all, attracted 
by this method: they wished to master it, to advance it, if 
possible, to perfect it. 

The first regarded Le Play as adeliverer. After the disas- 
ters of 1870 every Frenchman looked for a man who should 
indicate the line of policy which, followed out, would uplift 
France. Le Play was one of these deliverers ; and many at 
that time grouped themselves about him under the standard 
of the Réform Sociale. 

The second looked upon Le Play asa scholar, capable not 
only of recognizing great general truths through scientific 
observation, but also of discovering by the same means those 
contingent truths which are necessary to any given society ; 
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Si at simply of giving valuable counsel in the matter 
of reform, but also of formulating those laws which lie at 
the foundation of all human societies. 

The first saw in Le Play a fortunate navigator on the social 
‘seas, who had found a new route to certain truths. The 
second held that the means thus used to select the course 
would serve to determine other courses as well; that it was 
much more rational to study thoroughly his methods, to 
-Jearn to use his compass, and to take his reckonings, than to 
follow submissively in the track which he had laid down. 

The first confined themselves to a sort of monopoly, after 


the manner of those Portuguese of the fifteenth century who 


exulted in having discovered the Azores and the route to the 
Cape. The second contemplated new voyages. 

The reconciliation of these two different tendencies would 
> have been impossible, and one might easily imagine the 
two classes of disciples living in harmony, the first propa- 

gating those truths which the second strove to discover 
_ through scientific investigation. 
Solong as Le Play lived there was accord and mutual sup- 
port between the representatives of the two classes; but a 
short time after the founder’s death, those who limited them- 
selves to spreading the conclusions to which Le Play had 
arrived, saw with dismay, that disciples had gone so far as to 
- employ the method of observation, and daringly advance 


_ propositions reached thereby which were not to be found in 


_ the master’s writings. They looked upon these propositions 
as dangerous, they had grave fears for the doctrine itself, 
and thereupon the direction of the review which was the 
organ of the Unions for Social Peace and of the Society of 
Social Economy ((/nions de la Paix Sociale and the Société 
@ Economie Sociale ) was taken from M. Edmond Demolins, 
who had been‘selected by Le Play himself. It was then that 
the ‘‘ young school,’’ as its adversaries called it, established 
a new review (La Science Sociale), and independent public 
lectures, that it might maintain freedom in its instruction. 
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To-day, after many years of laborious life, the “ young 
school ’’ is able to justify its existence, not only by its aspir- 
ations, but by its results, simply by showing what develop- 
ment it has given to the scientific method originated by Le 
Play. I hope that I may give my readers an adequate idea 
of the raison d’étre of this school. 


LE PLAY’S METHOD OF OBSERVATION. 


Le Play’s work consists of two divisions which are of very 
different tenor. 

The first contains the various monographs published in the 
-‘*Workingmen of Europe’’ (Ouvriers Européens). Here 
_ we find elements of observation analyzed with great care and 
classified with mathematical precision. The collection of 
these works received from the Academy of Sciences a prize 
in statistics; a large portion of the text is devoted to the 
budgets of the workingman’s family. ‘This is the basis of 
the work: it is with the material gathered from this long 
series of observations that Le Play carefully built up his 
system. 

The second division he devotes to expounding and popu- 
larizing his views. Having succeeded in deriving a body of 
- gocial doctrines from his observations, he directs all his efforts 
to an exposition of those doctrines in a form accessible to the 
general public. It was with this end in view that he pub- 
lished ‘‘ Social Reform in France’’ (La Réforme Sociale en 
France), ‘‘’The Organization of Labor” (Z’ Organisation du 
Travail ), The Organization of the Family’ (Z’ Organi- 
_ sation dela Famille) ,‘‘'The Essential Constitution of Human- 
ity’? (La Constitution essentielle de Humanité ), in short, 
_aseries of propagandist pamphlets which should bring to an 
ever increasing public the knowledge of those truths which 
are most needful to be put into practice, that reform may be 
hastened. 

Between these two species of work, that of observation 

: and that of exposition, there exists a close relation, since the 
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second i is the result of the first, but this intimate jis 
was not recognized by the public. Those who a: 
themselves with reading ‘‘ The Social Reform in France” 
considered it the expression of a profound philosophy ; they 
accepted the conclusions which it advanced, or rejected them 
according to their own individual ideas ; but it did not occur 
to them that a scientific result had been placed before them. 
Hence the false judgment which was formed of Le Play by bes 
many of his friends. Many followed him for the simple — 
reason that he set forth certain cherished ideas of their own; 
they disregarded all others that he advanced, but they held — 
that in the main it was desirable to disseminate the doctrine. _ 
I have myself known a magistrate, thoroughly imbued with © 
the principles of our civil code to declare himself an ardent — 
disciple of Le Play, although he ciffered from him — 
mentally on the question of the system of inheritance, being 
convinced of the justice of enforced division. Others ad- 
mitted testamentary liberty, but rejected the conclusions 
advanced in ‘‘ Social Reform’’ in regard to the functions of 
the central government, etc. In short, they discussed doc- 
trines instead of considering scientific results. 

It would not have been half so unfortunate, if the scientific 
connection between conclusions and observations had been 
overlooked by those disciples only who were indifferent to 
method and curious only in regard to doctrine. Unfortun-— 
ately it did not appear very clear to those who attempted to 
acquaint themselves thoroughly with the method, to those 
who were enrolled in the Society of Social Economy with the \ 
intention of continuing the studies of Le Play. It was no 
easy matter to follow in detail the scientific process by which a 
Le Play had developed his doctrine from the basis of obser- 

vation which he had analyzed. 

Two causes contributed to this result: i 

The first, that the life of Le Play was abeorbed i in solitary 
study and that he must naturally have found for himself a 
method of work loug before he thought of imparting it to 
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others. For more than twenty years his constant efforts to 
learn the secret of the life of society were sustained by his 
desire to know the truths necessary to the preservation of his 
own country : when he saw clearly the conditions of reform 
in France, he gave his chief attention to their exposition and 
the scientific regard for method was thrown into the back- 


ground. 

The second cause lay in the manner in which Le Play 
pursued his social studies. At first he sought to observe 
systems of society directly, as a whole; but he soon saw 
that this method furnished much too vague results. After 
many gropings and fruitless attempts, to which he has him- 
self made allusion in the first volume of the ‘‘ Workingmen 
of Europe,’’ he laid the true foundation of the method of 
social observation by determining the object of this obser- 
vation, viz., the workingman’s family. This was a real 
discovery. From that time social science was assured of its 


starting-point : its real existence began. 

For Le Play personally it was still more. All his previous 
studies, confused until he adjusted them to the standard of 
the workingman’s family, took on now their true value; 
apparent contradictions disappeared ; obscure points became 
clear. In fact, after Le Play had laid hold of the real object 
of his observations he could immediately make use of the 
materials already analyzed, and begin the publication of his 
monographs on the family. 

Between the founder of social science and those who were 
later to continue the work there was necessarily a consider- 
able difference of preparation, which measures with sufficient 
clearness the difference in the results obtained. The former, 
dominated for many years by an ardent desire to under- 
stand the constitution of societies, could not set aside the 
important points of social organization which appeared 
beyond the limits of the workingman’s family. In the 
countries which he had studied Le Play had an exact idea 
not only of the life in the workshops and of the customs of 
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the people, but also of the higher classes, of their influence 
in the commune, in the province, in the State ; not only of 
the material life, but of the intellectual and moral life, of the 
history of the society, of its rank in the world, etc. It was 
in order to see clearly into all these problems that he gave 
himself with enthusiasm to the study of the workingman’s 
family. On the contrary, those of his disciples who, follow- 
ing his example, filled out the different divisions composing ; 
the outline of a monograph, were not guided, as he was, by 
a higher view ; frequently they remained on the low plane of 
an official report ; and if their observations could furnish Le 
Play valuable data, it often happened that they themselves 
were not fitted to profit by the information they had collected. 
Many, after having conscientiously gathered a great number 
of facts, were overwhelmed by them; and although they 
completed their task, they did not advance science by a single 
step. I could name a certain scrupulous monographist who 
wrote and published a detailed study, and who declared 
openly that he believed that he had not done scientific work. 
The method of monographs seemed to him simply a tyranny 
which was to be endured out of respect to the master whose 
conclusions he adopted and whose doctrine he proposed to _ 
disseminate. Hence it happened that the Society of Social 
Economy, destined by Le Play to forward the studies which 
he had undertaken, was recruited by well-meaning men, 
who were disposed to strengthen by repeated observations” 
the statements already made, rather than by men of science, 
who were desirous of showing through the development of 
method, new relations between varied social phenomena. In 
fact, it does not appear that the monographs published since 
the death of Le Play have enlarged the field of social science. 
It is an instrument which Le Play alone knew how to use, in’ 
order to pass from the workingman’s family to society, from 
observation to a general view. . 
Further, the following grave defect is noticeable in the — 
plan of the monographs: ‘The outline comprises sixteen 
[625] 
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divisions in which are contained the various elements of 
observation relative to the workingman’s family. This is 
the invariable and essential part; there follows a second 
series of divisions which are without’ definite object and 
unlimited in number, and which give opportunity for adding 
all observations outside of the family, all that may lead toa 
knowledge of society. These are all placed under the vague 
title: Jmportant facts of social organization. Remarkable 
peculiarities. General estimates, Conclusions, ‘The title is 
in itself an admission of weakness. ‘The scholar does not 
know how to classify these ‘‘ important facts of social organi- 
ization,’’ or what to do with these ‘‘ estimates.’’ Because 
the investigator ran across them in the course of his study, 
and found them interesting, he added them to his work that 
they might not be lost, that is the whole story. As a matter 
of fact the method furnished by Le Play for the analysis of 
society could touch only the family ; it leaves the study of 
the other social element to chance, and to the perspicacity of 
the individual. 

This accounts for a fact frequently noted by all those 
who have thoroughly studied the monographs published in 
the collection of the ‘‘ Workingmen of Europe’’ and the 
‘* Workingmen of the Two Worlds’’ (Les Ouvriers des Deux 
Mondes). 1 refer to the surprising inequality of the mono- 
graphs, in the paragraphs devoted to the elements of obser- 
vation which are outside of the workingman’s family. 

In the monographs written, either entirely or partially, 
by Le Play, these paragraphs furnish almost always very 
abundant and important data. Le Play saw by a process 
peculiar to himself what was worthy of note, what was char- 
acteristic of the society in question, what really constituted 
an important fact of social organization. We cite from the 
monograph on the ‘‘ Bashkirs of the Ural,’’ paragraph 18, 
on the nomads of Eastern Russia; from the ‘‘ Peasants of 
Bousrah,’’ paragraphs 17-21, on the régime of the com- 
_ munity of Haouran; from “ The Gunsmith of Solingen,”’ 
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paragraph 17, on the social constitution of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, and paragraph 49, on the system of emigration of 
Westphalia ; from ‘‘ Tne Blacksmith of Buskerud,’’ para- 
graph 17, on the social constitution of Norway ; from ‘‘ The 
Slovach Foundrymen,’’ paragraphs 21 and 22, where there 
is to be found a curious study of South Slavic peoples, etc., 
etc. Many of the notes attached to the monographs on 
the ‘‘ Workingmen of Europe’’ have evidently inspired the 
later writings of Le Play and have guided him in his work, 


- while his disciples have often drawn their data from the same 


source. 

On the contrary, in the writings of certain monographists 
who lack intuition, these paragraphs devoted to important 
facts of social organization frequently contain observations 
which are puerile or of a limited and special interest. 1 
have no desire to give pain to any of the well-intentioned 
who have written on this subject, and I shall make no quo- 
tations ; those of my readers who wish to see for themselves 
have only to refer to the collection of the ‘‘ Workingmen of 
the Two Worlds.’’ By the side of significant facts they will 
_ find insignificant details which throw no light on the subject 
_ observed, and seem to indicate that the monographist has 
- failed .o comprehend his work. 

Such is one of the defects of the monographic method as 
Ie Play presented it. It did not grasp society as a whole; it 


: allowed facts of great importance to escape, so that a con- 


scientious disciple could perform his task with exactness and 
_ follow with care every precept and yet fail to see the under- 
lying causes of the prosperity or the wretchedness of the 
country where his observations were made. 

But in the monographic system as instituted by Le Play 
_ there is another grave defect. Not only is the system incapa- 
ble of dealing with the family in its relation to the elements 
of social organization which are outside it, but it cannot fully 
comprehend the family itself in its own organism. In reality 
it deals only with phenomena which can be expressed in 
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dollars and cents. The monograph proper consists, as Le 
Play himself says, in the description of the family contained 
in the domestic budget,* and indeed it was under this form 
of simple budgets that Le Play’s collection of monographs 
appeared in the first edition of the ‘‘ Workingmen of Europe.”’ 
Later, in publishing the second edition, Le Play thought it 
necessary to add to these budgets certain observations which 
would emphasize the conclusions which were in substance 
found in the text, but it was as a commentary or as explana- 
tory notes, intended to facilitate the understanding of the 
budgets themselves. Observe, furthermore, how he expresses 
himself on this subject in the first volume of the second 
edition of the ‘‘ Workingmen of Europe:’’ ‘‘One cannot, 
however, without too great brevity condense the description 
of a family into the list of its receipts and its expenses. 
Frequently, as I have said, a figure suffices to suggest an 
important conclusion to readers who are inclined to reflection ; 
but this disposition of mind is by no means universal.’’ + 
It is, then, simply a question of calling the attention of those 
who are not accustomed to reflect to the conclusions which 
are drawn from the budget ; but it is the budget alone which 
is the basis of the work, the true groundwork of observation. 
In restricting thus the field of his investigation, Le Play 
followed a habit of thought which he had contracted during 
jhis professional studies. He wished to subject the results 
‘lof observation to the laws of mathematical science. The 
balance between the budget of receipts and the estimate of 
expenses seemed to him a means of verifying the data of the 
analysis, of verifying them numerically. He was carried 
away by this numerical verification, and hence he was led to 
neglect those phenomena which, because they could not be 
expressed in figures, would not accommodate themselves to 
his verification. And besides he himself has taken care to 
tell us by what false analogy he was guided: ‘‘ The surest 


*Ouvriers Européens,”’ Second Edition, vol. i., p. 228. 
t Jéid. Vol.i., p. 226. 
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means of knowing thoroughly the moral and the material 
life of men is much like the process which chemists use to 
learn the nature of minerals. A given mineral is known 
when by analysis it has been separated into the elements of 


which it is composed, and when it is found that the combined _ 


weight of all these elements is equal to that of the specimen i. 
that has been analyzed. A numerical verific:tion of a similar | 
nature may always be made by the scholar who analyzes 
carefully the existence of the social unit constituted by the 
family.’ According to this analogy he held that ‘‘ all the. 
acts which constitute the life of a workingman’s family result 
more or less directly in an income or an outlay,’’ and he con- 
cludes from this that the ‘observer possesses a complete 
knowledge of a family when he has analyzed all the items 
which are found on the debit and the credit side of the domes- 
tic accounts, and when he has obtained an exact correspond- 
ence between the two totals.’’ + 

There is here a considerable error, or rather a series of 
errors. In the first place, it is not true that all the acts which 
constitute the life of a family result a/ways, even indirectly, in 
an income or in an outlay. For instance, the essential func- 


tion of the family, the education of the children, cannot be 
expressed in figures. I notice that this item nowhere appears © 


in the budgets given by Le Play. There is indeed one sec- 
tion (Section IV) which is set aside for outlays for moral 


necessities, recreation and the demands of health; but the — 


moral necessities are subdivided under three distinct heads : 
religious worship, instruction of children, and charities. Of 


education no mention whatever is made: it is shown by a_ 


multitude of facts which could not be found in a budget. 
Nor is there anything there concerning the history of the 
family and its origin. Le Play devotes a special paragraph ~ 
of the explanatory text to this most important subject; but 
in reality this portion of the text fails to explain the budget ; 


* Vol.i., p. 224. 
t Ibid. Vol.i., p. 2285. 
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it is rather appended to it. Here wasa defect which he wished 
to conceal. What becomes then of the above-mentioned 
statement that the budget is to be the key to the situation? 
Besides, in the budget there is no indication of testamentary 
disposition of property, to which Le Play attached so much 
importance, nor does it deal with many points in family 
organization, with the relation of the employer to the em- 
ployed, etc. 

In the second place, if it is true that many acts of the life 
of the family result in a receipt or a disbursement, it is to be 
noticed that in case of certain acts this result is very indirect, 
and that the receipt or the expenditure which they occasion 
is in no way a measure of their importance. I open the first 
monograph in the collection of the ‘‘ Workingmen of Eu- 
rope,’’ that on the Bashkirs, semi-nomadic shepherds of the 
Ural; I note that the instruction of the children costs sixty- 
three centimes per year, or on a basis of three children in a 
family, twenty-one centimes per capita ; while the sum total 
of the family expense amounts to 643 francs, 36 centimes.* 
If I rely on the budget, I conclude that the mstruction is 
nearly nil and of very little importance. But on consulting 
the explanatory text we find : ‘‘ All the children receive ele- 
mentary instruction in a school under the supervision of the 
Moullah. The desire for instruction is increasing continu- 
ally.’’+ Further on, ‘‘ The Moullah teaches gratuitously ; 
this is part of his duties.’’ { Evidently the fact is not pre- 
sented in the same light in the columns of the budget and in 
the text. Again, the ragpicker of Paris § spends not a penny 
in the name of religion; but he is represented to us as pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic faith and deeply imbued with 
religious sentiment. He supports, with resignation, a none 
too fortunate lot ; he thanks God every day for having given 


* Jbid. Vol. ii., p. 27. 
t /étd. Vol. ii., p. 4. 
3 Vol. ii., p. 39. 
¢/bid. Vol. vi, pp 259, 269 and 278. 
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him the necessities of life, and trusts to His care for the days 
that are to come. He likes to read with his family the 
Bible, or the other religious books which make his little 
library. Moreover, he has been a good and faithful soldier 


to His Holiness, the Pope. The zeros that figure in his 


a expense account in connection with his religious life are no 
- evidence in the eyes of the world of his religious practices. 

One might multiply examples. Those that I have given 
will suffice to show what I mean. In fact, the instruction 
account shows only the schoolmaster’s salary or the cost of 
school equipments ; it fails to record the instruction received 
in the family, the lessons learned from the father and the 
- mother, and all that intellectual cultivation which is depend- 
ent on circumstances and environment, and which separates 
so widely the child raised on the seacoast, among fishermen 
and sailors, from the one raised in the interior of the country, 


- among farmers or shepherds ; which makes the child brought 


up in the country different from the one educated in the city, 
etc., etc. All this has to do with a very important sort of 
knowledge. In several of his writings Le Play has made 
_ prominent the very considerable force of the training received 
outside of the school-house. In rehearsing the story of his 
own childhood and youth, he has been careful to tell us what 
he himself acquired, first from his association with the fisher- 
men of Honfleur, and later from his intercourse with his 
uncle’s friends at Paris.* 

Besides, in the matter of religion, which is essentially a 
matter of conviction, the budget shows only the exterior 
manifestations of worship, the purchase of tapers, the location 
of benches and chairs, and the expenses of burial. Are the 
amounts expended for these various objects the measure of 
that which attaches families to religion? Certainly not. To 


look thus at religion is to look at it from a very insignificant 


point of view. 


*Jbid. Vol. i., pp. 17, 18, 20-24. 
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In the third place, even in dealing with facts that are purely — 
material, the budget never gives more than one of the ele- 
ments which should enter into a proper appreciation of them, 
that is the money value. The others are overlooked, because 
they do not admit of numerical verification when the accounts 
are balanced. It follows, then, that the investigation of the 
budget, no matter how painstaking it be, must give imperfect 
results. It is not enough to have learned that a working- 
man’s family has 2000 francs in real estate, 3750 francs, fifty 
centimes in chattels; unless we are real estate agents or 
auctioneers interested solely in the selling price of real and 
personal property. He who makes a study of a family should 
know in what its property consists, its mode of acquirement 
and of disposition, etc.; whether it be inherited, or the pro- 
duct of the husband’s thrift, or the dowry of the wife, all 
which points cannot enter into an estimate of money value. 

It is quite another thing when the observations are made 
in countries where the ownership of land does not exist. 
Then not only the money value is not all, but it is nothing. 
I read in the monograph on the Bashkirs that the family has a 
small meadow estimated at eleven francs, forty-two centimes, 
a large meadow valued at eighty-five francs, sixty-five cen- 
times, a kitchen garden worth twenty francs, fifty-six cen- 
times, a hemp and flax field valued at twenty-eight francs, 
fifty-five centimes. Total, 146 francs, eighteen centimes.* 
Just after this exact estimate I find the following note : ‘‘ The 
meadows and the fields which each family cultivates are as- 
signed to it as its own peculiar appropriation for a period of 
only fifteen years; afterward the municipal authorities pro- 
ceed to a new distribution.’’ In other words, the land is not 
sold, it is divided periodically. What, then, is the true value 
to a family of a meadow estimated at eleven francs, forty-two 


centimes ? 
The result of these various considerations is clearly that 
the study of the workingman’s family, as well as the study 


* Ibid. Vol. ii, p. 8. 
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of society, cannot be restricted to the narrow limits of the 
domestic budget. M. de Tourville, impressed at once by the 
- fruitfulness of Le Play’s monographic observations, and by 
the imperfections of his methods, and observing, too, that 
he had recorded very many important facts which were un- 
questionably beyond the limits that he had established as a 
_ basis for his conclusions, attempted to co-ordinate the various 
- erders of social facts, to discover their more intimate rela- 
tions, and to secure by this means a plan of analysis, a 
classification which should serve as a guide for the researches 
of monographists. It was a question, in short, of remedying 
the two defects which I have noted, of comprehending the 
- workingman’s family in its various functions, and through 
_ the family, of comprehending the society itself. 


Il. 


THE WORK OF M. DE TOURVILLE. 


The chief characteristic of this new monographic system, 
that which distinguishes it pre-eminently from the one pro- 
posed by Le Play, is that all its different parts are intimately 
connected. As stated above, the monograph, as presented 
by Le Play, was an account of receipts and of expenditures, 
accompanied by two commentaries. The first bore the gen- 
eral title of ‘‘ Preliminary Observations :’’ it was a sort of 
introduction, designed to facilitate an intelligent reading of 
the budget. The second under the name of ‘‘ Important 
Facts of Social Organization,’’ gave opportunity to the 

_ monographist to indicate whatever observations had been 
_ Suggested to him by the study of the family and which had 
no place elsewhere. That was in itself an avowal of inability 
to classify certain phenomena that were recognized as im- 
portant. We find nothing like this in the system (/a nomen- 
dature) of M. de Tourville. The twenty-five great classes 
of social facts of which it is composed, appear each in its 
place, in the order of its complexity, each vitally and inti- 
mately related to the one which precedes it. Nothing is 
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overlooked; no preliminary explanation is needed, nor is 
any chance conclusion added. In fact, the earliest pheno- 
mena being the least complicated, the most simple, no 
explanation could be presented which would make them 
more readily understood. As for the conclusions, they must 
find their place among the more involved phenomena with 
which they are connected. All is included in the body of 
the monograph. 

Naturally it is the workingman’s family which is still 
made the basis of observation. It is that which the mono- 
graphist is to study ; and the first and the simplest question 
to be answered is: On what does this family live? In other 
words, what are its means of support? ‘This corresponds to 
the credit side of the budget presented by Le Play. But in 
the answer to his wholly material question are comprehended 
a multitude of elements which cannot be expressed in dollars 
and cents. Between two families which possess equal yearly 
resources there may exist such social differences, from the 
character of these resources alone, that they may represent 
classes diametrically opposed the one to the other. 

Some families live on the natural products of ‘he locality 
(le Lieu) which they inhabit ; such as, for example, as those 
of shepherds, fishermen, and hunters. Also, the savages of 
Africa, who live on the banana. Many who have other re- 
sources have the advantages of herbs, of sea or river fish, 
game, fruits, wood, and other products which can be immedi- 
ately utilized. Finally, those who enjoy none of the sponta- 
neous products of the soil, still find in the soil the basis of their 
industry. ‘The husbandman transforms the soil itself; the 
mason and the carpenter take from it stone and wood ; the 
miner goes to it for coal or precious metals; the weaver, the 
blacksmith, the tailor, the cobbler work with, and the mer- 
chant exchanges products more or less directly yielded by 
the soil. All bear, then, to the /ocality a certain relation 
which must be determined, and determined exactly, for on 
it will depend an important characteristic of the family and 
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of the society which it represents. The shepherd of the 
steppes of Asia, who lives by his flocks, depends entirely on 
the conditions of the /ocality. The society to which he be- 
longs is a simple society. Allmeans of support come directly _ 
and very simply from the soc/. On the contrary, the English — 
workingman of Manchester lives by the wages paid by his — 
employer, and in his means of support he seems to bear no — 
relation whatever to his Jocality. By means of numerous _ 
commercial agents, and under the direction of the manufac- 
turer, he works the wools of Australia and the cottons of the 
United States or of the Indies. Through other agents and 
under the same direction he utilizes the energy stored up in | 
English coal, and it is in fact due to the presence of that coal 
in the subsoil of England that he is in communication with . 
the locality in which he lives. His relation to the /ocality is, 
then, very indirect, very complicated, very loose. He repre- 
sents an extreme type in a complicated society. ‘Thus, while 
in the case of families in simple societies the means of sup- _ 
port are derived entirely, or almost entirely, from the /ocality, 
in the case of complicated societies they are separated from 
it in an ever increasing degree. ‘The xomenclature of Tour- _ 
ville classes them in the exact order of this increasing sepa- 
ration. ‘ 

First comes ator. ‘The more a man uses his wits the © 
farther he advances beyond the simple gathering of natural | 
products, which is the most elementary form of labor. This 
simple gathering, then, is to be placed at the head of the 
table ; then follow extraction, which draws the products of 
the soil directly from it, ¢. g., the arts of agriculture and 
mining ; manufacture, which transforms them ; ¢/vansporta- 
tion, which distributes them. 

But there are other means of support derived from re- 
sources accumulated under the form of Property, Personal _ 
Effects, Wages and Savings. ‘These furnish four new classes, 
which added to /ocality and /abor give the SIX great ee 
of the means of support. 
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We know now upon what the family lives; but we must 
know also its organization, the relations of its members one 
to another; that is the object of the division entitled the 
Workingman’s family. We come now to the question of 
the mode of life. Wow does this family, which we have 
studied first in its workshop and then at the fireside—how 

- does it actually utilize its resources? How is it fed, housed, 
clothed, cared for, amused? This corresponds to Le Play's 
expense account, with the accompanying explanatory text. 

Beyond the ordinary life of the family, with which we are 

acquainted through these first eight tables, there is a very 
‘important series of facts which concerns it alone, but which 
occur only at irregular intervals ; these are the phases of its 
existence, the events which mark an epoch in its life—mar- 
-riages, births, illness, deaths, new enterprises, etc. They 
LA have their proper place here, and the story of the working- 
man’s family properly so-called ends with them. 
af There remains a certain class of influence outside and above 
- the man’s family itself which completes its history in one way 
or another: Patronage * and its auxiliaries, commerce, intel- 
_lectual culture, religious worship, corresponding to higher 
objects, intellectual or moral needs ; voluntary associations, 
which direct the interests for which the members have volun- 


ingman’s family to a study of all the social facts, even the 
most remote and the most complicated, which act upon it in 
any way whatsoever. 

Yet we have considered the society only at home in its 
native environment ; we must now look at its outward ex- 
pansion, in its active relations with the rest of the world. 
‘We must also consider it in its passive relations, that is, 

_ the action of foreign societies wpon it. Having done this, 


_ *[ Patronage is a technical term which has no English equivalent. It includes 
more than simply the relations between employer and employed.—THE Eprrors.] 
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tarily united; and finally, enforced associations, which lead 
. us to an examination of public life in its various phases. . 
. We have thus risen from the direct observation of the work- 
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LA SCIENCE SOCIALE. 
we are in possession of all the fundamental facts which are 
necessary for understanding the history of the society and 
for designating the rank which it takes in the world. The 
crowning conclusion of the monograph is the synthesis of 
the different classifications which have been derived from 
the determination of each characteristic that has been 
observed. 

I must ask my readers to pardon the great brevity which 
I have found necessary in order to put before them with 
a minimum of commentary the simple statement of the 
twenty-five great classes of social facts which compose the 
classification.* Each one of these twenty-five classes is 


* SOCIAL CLASSIFICATION, 
GRAND DIVISIONS OF THE CLASSIFICATION. 


The Locality. 
Labor. 
Means of |! Property. 
The Support } Personal Effects. 
Workingman’s furnished Wages. = 
Family. by Savings. 
Its Organization. 
© Its Mode of Life. 
| lis Phases of Existence 
2 
> 
Patronage. 
The Society 
at Home. a Patronage. Commerce. 
Its Auxiliaries Cul- 
ow ure. 
es Religion. 
(2s Free { Neighborhood. 
sm Associations. ( Corporations. 
& The Parish. 
Unions of the Parishes. 
The City. 
Sis The Province. 
The State. 
Il. The Society Abroad. IV. History of the Society. 
HI. Action of Foreign Societies upon it. V. Rank of the Society. 
THE TWENTY-FIVE GREAT CLASSES OF SOCIAL FACTS. 
A. The Soil. J. Patronage. S. Provincial Divis- 
B. Labor. kK. Commerce. ions. 
Cc. Property. L. Intellectual Cul- T. The Province. 
D. Personal Effects. ture. U’. The State. 
E. Wages. M. Religion. V. The Expansion 
F. Savings. N. Neighborhood. of the Society. 
G. The Working- O. Corporations. X. Foreign Societies 
man’s Family. P. The Parish. ¢ 
H. The Mode of Life Q. Unions of the ri 
Phases of its Parishes. 
Existence. Rk. The City. 
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itself subdivided with great minuteness of detail, resulting 
in some four hundred terms which make the complete clas- 
sification. One of the professors of our school, M. Robert 
Pinot, explains every year before a select body of students 
the significance of these terms, and the whole mechanism of 
the table. It is impossible for me within the restricted limits 
of a paper even to enumerate all the principles which social 
science has proposed to discover by monographic observation. 
I hope, however, that the grand divisions of this vast system 
where nothing is left to fancy or to chance, where each term 
is, so to speak, held in its place like the links in a chain, will 
give my readers the impression of a real, scientific advance 


upon family budgets with explanatory notes, which was the 
- first form of the monograph. 

_ Thanks to the more perfect methods of analysis, the new 
system admits greater flexibility in the exposition of the 
facts observed. Classification is so safe a guide for the mono- 
graphist in his researches, that it is possible for him to do 
without it in drawing his conclusions. This is again an im- 
portant advance upon the old system of the budget with 
explanations and commentary. It never occurred to M. de 
Tourville that all social study should begin with a description 
of the soz/, followed in an invariable order by a study of /abor 
property, etc. On the contrary, all the monographs pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Workingmen of the Two Worlds,’’ are divided 
into exactly the same number of paragraphs, bearing the 
same titles, and following one another according toa rule 
previously determined. A deplorable monotony is the result. 
This is a grave disadvantage, for one writes generally to be 
read, and if the reader is discouraged, one fails to reach the 
end in view. But there is a still graver disadvantage, it is 
that this uniformity frees the monographist from the necessity 
of seeing the society he describes. He may note one after 
another the facts which he had collected, without discovering 
their connection, without knowing which have a real import- 
tance and which are only secondary, without understanding 
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what makes the strength and the weakness of the society that 
has been studied, without touching the mainspring of the 
whole, that which determines and characterizes the general 
movement of the society. The monographist who uses the 
old system may be only an unskilled workman, dumping his 
loads of materials in given receptacles according to his 
instructions. ‘The monographist of the new school would be 
incapable of undertaking his work, unless he had a clear and 
distinct notion of it, unless he had discovered the cause of the 
facts to be presented by him. Nomenclature serves to give 
us a clearer view; when it has done this for us, we must 
show that we do see clearly by recording our observations 
as we see them. 

An example will more readily indicate the difference 
between these two methods. Let us suppose that you have 
been delegated to describe the historic structures of Paris ; 
you will do wisely if you take account of their construction ; 
if you carry on your study systematically ; if, for example, 
you examine first the foundations of the edifice, the precau- 
tions which have been taken to assure its solidity ; if you 
proceed then to the superstructure and note the manner in 
which the great building has been erected ; you will care- 
fully jot down in your notebook the nature of the materials 
used not only in the walls, but in the beams and the rafters, 
the kind of mortar, the methods of joining the timbers; 
then you will examine its interior decoration, etc. This is 
the work which you must do; but are you to rehearse it all 
before your reader? Certainly not. If you have understood 
the edifice that you have been studying you will know the 
reason for each architectural detail that you have found ; 
you will take into account the object of its construction, the 
time in which it was built, the resources offered by the place 
in which it stands. If you are describing a church, a the- 
atre, a palace, a fortress, a private dwelling, you will begin 
by explaining to me the religious customs of the time in 
which the building was erected, what public frequented the 
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theatre, what the life of the nobles was, what were the art 
and the conditions of war, how family life was looked upon. 
In fact, it was with all that in view that the building was 
built ; to that it owes its existence and its peculiar form; 
that is the point which is to be made prominent and about 
which the details of your study are to be grouped. If you 
do not succeed in so rendering yourself master of your sub- 
ject that you discover the fact which is the corner-stone of 
all, you will not be able to interest me, unless I am a mason 
or an architect. In the same way a society is constructed 
on the foundations of pre-existing conditions and on the 
present necessities of the individuals who compose it. To 
these things it owes its existence and its form; these are the 
points which are to be made prominent and about which all 
the details of social study are to be grouped. If you do not 
succeed in discovering these facts which are the corner-stone 
of all, you will not be able to interest me, unless I am a 
statistician or an economist by profession. 

But if classification leaves the expositor entire liberty of 
form, it furnishes him with a valuable guide by permitting 
him to grasp promptly all the important effects of a given 
fact. Under this guidance it becomes an easy matter to 
follow the fundamental rule of observation and of exposition, 
viz., that no phenomenon shall be presented, unless its bear- 
ing be given also. Usually it exerts more than a single 
effect ; but there is one effect which is the most important 
of all, and that one is the one to be emphasized; then 
follow the subordinate effects, each in its place. In thus 
determining the bearing of every fact observed, it falls nat- 
urally into its place in the presentation of the whole. The 
place is not the same under all circumstances. For instance, 
if you are describing a family of nomadic shepherds, you 
will see at once that their whole existence is dependent on 
the /ocality. They accept all conditions of climate, of fauna, 
of flora, without effecting any modification whatever by the 
labor of tillage, without protecting themselves against the 
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inclemencies of the weather by ingenious systems of con- 
struction, of heating, etc. You will have to lay greater 
stress upon the spontaneous products of the soil on which 
they live than you would do in studying a workingman’s 
family at Paris; and you will learn just what development 
- you ought to give to the description by the interest which 
the study brings to you. In this manner your observations 
will be presented to your readers in a strictly scientific order, 
- jnasmuch as this will have been determined by the results of 
analysis; but this order will be one which is peculiar lo your 
_ subject, and not general and uniform. 
‘This method of procedure, which secures to the mono- 
_ graphist a clear view of society, demands of him personal 
labor which is considerable. It has, too, the advantage of 
interesting the reader and of indicating to him the methods 
employed; it shows him continually the relations of cause 
and effect, instead of placing before him an enumeration of 
 facts—it educates him. 
_ Most monographs of the old type begin with the following 
~ sentence: ‘The family which we are to study is found at 
and such degrees of latitude and of longitude.’”? What 
_ does that signify to the majority of readers? Certainly very 
little. ~What does it signify even to many monographists ? 
_ And if the fact furnishes some social indication, why do they 
_ not take the pains to explain it to the public? This material 
_ statement is of itself a pure geographical fact; it becomes a 
_ part of social science only when you show its value. Sup- 
_ posing even that you explain to me that we have to do with 
- aregion which is above the limit of forests, or with a region 
which is subject to a great atmospheric current which must 
have much influence upon the products of the soil; or, 
again, with a region in a tropical climate; still, what have I 
learned? It is not, of course, a matter of indifference from 
a social point of view whether one lives at the equator or at 
the pole; but, you must explain to me beside, what influence 
the given situation will exert, and explain it, moreover, in 
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the right place; for instance, when I encounter a phenome- 
non which has been influenced by the situation. Otherwise 
what difference will it make to me that your observations 
have been made in lat. 49° N. ? 

Briefly stated, the work accomplished by M. de Tourville 
resulted on the one hand in a more complete analysis and in 
an ampler classification; on the other hand, in an exposition 
at once more scientific and more interesting. But, as has 
been said, the new instrument demands of him who would 
use it greater and more personal labor. ‘This was one of the 
primary causes of the hostility it has aroused. In the sec- 
ond place, it reaches new results. Those of Le Play’s 
disciples who saw in him, not the founder of a method to be 
developed, but the champion of certain ideas, could not 
adopt in good faith a system which would modify certain of 
their opinions. Such was the real cause of the separation 
of the old and the new school. 

I should like to illustrate to the American public by an 
example drawn from the United States itself the progress 
which has been made in the knowledge of societies by the 
adoption of the new method. 

Le Play tried to establish in certain series of social facts a 
great number of partial classifications. He has, for example, 
in ‘‘ Social Reform in France,’ ‘wo principal classes of prop- 
erty, three classes in the systems of succession, ‘Arce principal 
classes in the family, wo classes of small landowners, four 
kinds of great workshops, ‘wo forms of association, /wo kinds 
of communities, sx classes of corporations, etc. But his 
method of analysis was neither exact nor complete enough 
to allow him to co-ordinate the classes thus determined, so 
that his classification failed in the scientific verification which 
he thought that he had found in the balance of the budgets. 

It resulted from this imperfect analysis and the series left 
incomplete and unclassified, that several classes specified by 
Le Play were falsely defined. The characteristics upon 
which he placed emphasis were not the main characteristics. 
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For example, he distinguished three classes of familics, the 
patriarchal family, the stock family (la famille-souche) and 
the unstable family, basing the divisions according to the 
method by which families in each generation disposed of their 
property, rather than according to the education which they 
gave their children, which is the essential function of the 
family. And the effect of this error was not purely specula- 
tive. Le Play lauded the family organization of the Anglo- 
Saxon because it permitted testamentary liberty, the integral 
transmission of the family estate, characteristics, to his mind, 
of the stock family. Consequently he falsely attributed the 
qualities of the s/ock family to all classes in which the inte- 
gral transmission of estates obtained, confounding in this way 
under a single denomination and in a single term of praise 
classes of families of very different degrees of vigor. He 
was in this manner led to place the same value upon the 
Basque emigrants, or upon those of Auvergne, who never 
established a single colony, as upon the Scandinavian and 
the English emigrants, who have been considerable factors 
in the social constitution of Western Europe and of the New 
World. On the other hand, he failed to recognize the stock 
family when, under the influence of certain circumstances, it 
made no practice of integral transmission. It was thus that 
he was led to predict the approaching decline of England, 
and to form very false judgments in regard to the United 
States of America. 

To his mind, the strength of England lay in its attachment 
to certain forms which to-day seem to be threatened ; he 
became alarmed at their probable disappearance, while he 
did not perceive that the social qualities in its constitution 
which he had so justly praised, were independent of the 
forms under which he had observed them ; that they belonged, 
not to such and such testamentary conditions, not to such and 
such a political régime, but rather to the aptitudes developed 
among the youth by that whole series of facts which consti- 
tutes education. ae 
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In regard to the United States his error was still more 
marked. There he failed to recognize the stable family at 
all because there was no integral transmission of entire estates 
or of an industry. The American, who usually changes his 
employment several times during his life, can have no great 
desire to preserve to the generation which is to follow him a 
situation which he himself would probably abandon if he 
lived. This arises from the very conditions of his environ- 
ment, from the amount of soil at his disposal, from the num- 
ber of favorable opportunities which are presented to him, 
Hence results a certain material instability, the mark of a 
society that is forming and not of a society that is declining, 
But Le Play, who adhered to the systems of inheritance for 
the determination of family classes, heaped the same re- 
proaches upon the American family, in which no one succeeds 
to the father’s work because each one learns to create for 
himself an independent life, and the uzstable family, in which 
no one succeeds to the father’s work because each one thinks 
that he will be able to live on a small portion of his patri- 
mony. 

Led astray by this false appearance, and influenced besides 
by the spectacles of those grave disorders of which public life 
in the American Union is the theatre, Le Play judged the 
United States with great severity, and I do not hesitate to 
say, with real injustice. In the introductory letter published 
by him in M. Claudio Jannet’s work on the ‘‘ United States 
of To-day’’ (Les Etats-Unis contemporains), he frequently 
insists on the moral decadence of the Union, and he predicts 
for it approaching disaster, if it does not return to better 
practices. 

There is no need for me to call to the attention of Ameri- 
cans the erroneousness of these predictions. Three years 
ago, having had occasion to travel in the United States in 
pursuance of social studies, I returned to France with con- 
victions directly opposed to those of Le Play. If I had often 
to record grave deficiencies and disorders, the impression of 
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these sources of weakness was always more than counter- 7 
balanced for me by a deep sense of the energy and the vitality 
of the American family, by the marvelous manner in which 
it responds to its purpose in furnishing to the nation a con- 
stant contribution of young men capable of making theirown | 
way and conquering their own ‘place in the world.* And 
while my observations revealed to me at every step evidences 
of strength in the nation and in the family, the new social 


science guided me in the search of characteristic phenom- = 


ena, without hindering my advance by the inexact classifi- 
cation which had caused Le Play’s mistake. 
Other observations made in different countries, by the aid _ 


as a basis the American family finds its place naturally among © 
the strongest class. 
I have cited this instance to indicate to the American pub- 
lic the practical bearing of a more just classification and a 
more exact analysis upon social studies ; but this is only one 
example destined to open the eyes of the friends of the science 
to the importance of the development given by M. de Tour- | i 
ville to the method founded by Le Play. 
It is important also to note that the modifications made in 
the conclusions and in the classifications advanced by Le 
Play, in pursuance of his method of observation, are the 
greatest homage that can be paid to his memory. Le Play - 
felt the need of a compass to guide him in his social studies. 
We have but one ambition—to perfect his instrument dy the a — 
same method which aided him in its discovery. a 
Such a task is not accomplished without accidents and the 
individual shipwrecks which are the part of human weak- 
ness. Our mistakes do not surprise us, nor shake our faith 
in the method. We have the consolation of thinking that a 


*See La Vie Américaine’’. 
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false hypothesis, which had been shown to be such, is a step 
towards truth; that one may even render service to the 
truth in deceiving oneself in good faith; and that every 
loyal effort that is guided by science brings, directly or indi- 
rectly, a useful result. 

It is this which leads us to hope that all sincere and en- 
_ lightened minds will aid us in the work we have undertaken 
_ of making a methodical study of social facts. It is a vast un- 
_ dertaking ; it eluded us ; it exceeds by far our strength, our 
_ time, our personal knowledge. We do not dream of playing 
_ the jealous custodian of a system—of taking out a patent 
on it ; on the contrary, we ask all those who love the truth 

to unite their efforts with ours. 


PAUL DE ROUSIERS. 
Paris. 


[Translated by CoRNELIA H. B. ROGERS. ] 
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AMERICA. 


Cornell College.—Dr. James Alton James has been elected Profes- 
sor of History at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. He was born 
September 17, 1864, at Hazel Green, Wis., and after passing through | 
the district school of that place, and State Normal School at Platte-_ 
ville, entered the Wisconsin State University in 1884. Four years’ 
later he took the degree of B. L., and in the same year, 1888, became y 
principal of a high school at Darlington, Wis. In 1890 he entered 
Johns Hopkins, became Fellow in History in 1891, and in 1893 
received the degree of Ph. D. He has in preparation a monograph 
on “ English Institutions and the North American indian,”’ having 
already published : 

“Indian Factory System.’’ Magazine of American History. May, 
1892. 

Cornell University.—Dr. L. S. Merriam, Instructor of Political Econ- 
omy,* whose appointment was noticed in the last issue of the ANNALS, 
was the victim of a sad boating accident on November 18, 1893. He 
went out to row on Cayuga Lake, with a companion, the boat drifted 
ashore, but no trace of its occupants has been found. Dr. Merriam 
was a man of great promise and his death is a source of profound — 
regret to all who knew his sterling worth. Prior to his death he was 
engaged on a paper on ‘‘ Deferred Payments,”’ in reply to Professor 
E. A. Ross’ paper in the November issue of the ANNALS. 

Northwestern University.—Dr. Henry J. Furber, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Professor of the History of Economics at the Northwestern 
University. Born in Green Bay, Wis., May 12, 1865, he was edu- — 
cated in the public schools of that place and in private schools 
at Chicago. He entered the University of Chicago, where, in 1886, 
he took the degree of B. S. He made an extended study in 
Europe, spending 1886-87 at Berlin, 1887-88 at Vienna, 1888-89 
at Berlin, 1889-90 at Leipzig, 1890-91 at Rome, and 1891 at | 
Halle, where le received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Re- 
turning to Chicago he entered business life, but was appointed, 
1893, a lecturer in the Northwestern University, where, at present, he 
is Professor of the History of Economics and Registrar of the College | 
Department. He will deliver during the present year a course of lec- 
tures at the University of Wisconsin. Professor Furber is a member 

* See ANNALS, Vol. iv. p. 456. November, 1893. 7 ; 
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of the American Statistical Association and American Economic Asse- 
4 ciation. He has published : 

“Geschichte der okonomischen Theorien in Amerika.” Halle, 

University of Chicago.—Dr. Adolph Caspar Miller,* Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at the University of Chicago in the 
session of 1892-93, has been appointed to the rank and title of Pro- 
fessor of Economic History and Finance. Professor Miller is an 
associate editor of the Journal of Political Economy. 


Dr. Isaac Aaronovich Hourwich has been appointed Docent in 
Statistics at the University of Chicago. He was born April 26, 1860, 
at Wilno, Russia, and was educated at the Classical Gymnasium, at 
Minsk, from 1869-77. The year 1877-78 he spent at the Medico- 
Chirurgical Academy at St. Petersburg, and 1878-79 at the University 
of St. Petersburg. Later he became a non-resident student of the 
- Demidor Juridical Lyceum, at Yaroslavl, where in 1887 he graduated 

with the degree of LI. M. He was admitted to the bar at Minsk, 
_and practiced law from 1887 to 1890. In 1891 he became a student of 
Columbia College, New York, and received in 1893 the degree of Ph. 
D. from that institution. Dr. Hourwich has published : 

“ Peasant Emigration to Siberia.’’ Juridichesky Vestnik (Juridi- 
cal Herald), Moscow, January, 1887. 

_ “ The Study of Peasant Emigration to Siberia.’ Sibirski Sbornik 

(Siberian Magazine), 1887. 

** Peasant Emigration to Siberia.’’ Pp. 160. Moscow, 1888. 
‘The Agrarian Question in Russia.”” Ur Dagens Kronika, 
Stockholm, September, 18go. 
‘* The Persecution of the Jews.’ The Forum. August, 1891. 
‘The Russian Judictary.”’ Political Science Quarterly, Decem- 
1892. 
“The Economics of the Russian Village.” Pp. 184. Columbia 
College Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 


wa 


Mr. Oliver Joseph Thatcher has been appointed Assistant Professor 
in History in the University Extension Department. He was born No- 
_ vember 10, 1857, near Wilmington, Ohio, where he attended the public 
schools and entered, 1874, the Wilmington College, receiving in 1878 
the degree of A.B. After spending three years in the Union Sem- 
inary, New York City, Mr. Thatcher went to Europe, where he 
_ remained seven semesters at Berlin, one at Marburg, and a year in 
the American School for Classical Studies at Athens. From 1888 te 


*See ANNALS, Vol. ii. p. 538. January, 1892. 
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1890 he was Instructor of Church History at the Allegheny U. P. 
Theological Seminary, and in 1890 was made Professor at that institu- 
tion. In 1892 he became Instructor of History at the University of _ 
Chicago. He has edited ** 7he Patience of Hope” and other sermons — 
by the late Joseph H. Wright (New York, 1889), and has written : 
“ Huldreich Zwingli,” inaugural address. Privately printed. 18go. : 
“A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church.”” Pp. 312. Bos- ‘ 
i 
ton, 1893. é 


Dr. Thorstein B. Veblen has been appointed Reader in Political J 
Economy at the University of Chicago, and charged at the same time 
with the duties of an Assistant Editor of the Journal of Political | 
Economy. In 1880, Mr. Veblen took the degree of A. B. at Carleton © : 
College. After studying at Johns Hopkins 1881-82 he went to Yale in 
1882, where in 1584 he received the degree of Ph. D. Returning to 
economic studies at Cornell in 1890, he was a fellow of that university 
in 1891-92, and occupied a similar position at Chicago, 1892-93. Dr. 
Veblen has written : 

“ Kantl’s Kritique of Judgment,”’ Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy, July, 1884. 

“Some Neglected Poinis in the Theory of Socialism.”” ANNALS OF — 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY, November, 1891. 

“ The Price of Wheat Since 1867." Journal of Political Economy, 
December, 1892. 

Food Supply and the Price of Wheat.’ bid, June, 1893. 


Dr. Gerald Montgomery West has been appointed Docent in An- — 
thropology at the University of Chicago. He was born at New York, © 
on July 13, 1565, and after preliminary training at Trinity School, 
Tivoly-on-the-Hudson, and the Peekskill Military Academy, entered _ 
Columbia College in 1883. Absent through illness during more than j 
a year, he did not receive his degree of A. B. until 1885. Enterirg oe 
the Law and Political Science Schools of Columbia, he received in 
1889 the degree of A. M., and in 1890 that of Ph. D. In 1890-91 he 
was Fellow in Anthropology at Clark University, and in the succeed- 
ing year Assistant. In 1892 he went to the University of Chicago as 
Fellow, and has been actively engaged in the work of the Section of 
Anthropology at the World’s Columbian Exposition. Dr. West is a 
member of the American Statistical Association, the American Folk- _ 
Lore Society, and the Academy of Political Science, Columbia Col- 
lege, New York. His writings include : 

“ The Growth of the Breadth of the Face.’’ Science. 15891. 

“ Eve Tests on School Children.” American Journal of Psychology. ‘ 
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“Worcester School Children, Growth of Body, Head and Face.” 
Science. 1893. 

Anthropometrische Untersuchungen uber die Schulkinder in 
cester, Mass.” Archiv fiir Anthropologie. 1893. 


University of Vermont.—Mr. Frederick Merritt Cross has been ap- 
pointed Associate in Political and Economic Science at the University 
of Vermont. He was born at Bakersfield, Vt., September 7, 1863, and 
after preparation at the St. Albans Academy, St. Albans, entered the 
University of Vermont, where in 1888 he received the degree of A. B. 
In 1889 he was appointed Instructor of Mathematics at the same insti- 
tution ; but left this work in 18go to study in the Political Science De 
partment of Columbia College, which conferred upon him the degree 
of A. M. in 1892. In September, 1892, he resumed his functions of 
Instructor of Mathematics, with the added duties of Instructor of 
Political Economy, in which department he has now become Associate. 
Mr. Cross is a member of the American Economic Association. 


Yale.—Dr. John Christopher Schwab was in July last appointed As- 
sistant Professor of Political Economy. Born April 1, 1865, at Ford- 
ham Heights, Westchester County, N. Y., he was prepared for college 
by private tutors and at the Fifth Avenue School, New York City. In 
1882 he entered Yale, taking in 1866 the degree of A. B. and devoting 
the following year to post-graduate study at the same institution. In 
the summer of 1887 he went to Berlin, and in the following year to 
Gottingen, where in 1889 he received the degree of Ph. D. In 1890 
Dr. Schwab was appoirtted Lecturer on Political Science at Yale, and in 
1891 Instructor in Political Economy at the same institution. During 
the past year Dr. Schwab has been actively engaged in the editorial 
work of the Vale Review. Professor Schwab is a member of the 
Council of the American Economic Association, a member of the 
tritish Economic Association, the American Statistical Association, the 
New York Historical Society and the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. He has published : 

Die Entwickelung der Vermogenssleuer im Sltaale New York," 
(Inaugural Dissertation.) Pp.72. Gd6ttingen, 1589. 

** History of the New York Property Tax. An Introduction to the 
History of State and Local Finance in New York.” Publications 
American Economic Association, V., No.6. Pp. 108. Baltimore, 1890. 

“ The Finances of the Confederate States.”’ Political Science Quar- 
terly, March, 1892. 

“ The Confederate Foreign Loan; an Episode in the Financial 
History of the Civil War.” Yale Review, August, 1892. 

Article Finance"’ in ‘‘ Johnson’s Cyclopedia,” 1893. (In press.) 
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Graz.—The Chair of General and Austrian Public Law at the Uni- 
versity of Graz was filled during the year 1893 by the election of Dr. = 
Edmund Bernatzik,* Professor at Basle. In addition toworks already 
noted in the ANNALS, Professor Bernatzik has written : rif _ 

Republik und Monarchie.”” Pp. 52. Freiburg, 1892. 

‘* Das System der Proportional Vertretung.’’ Schmoller’s Jahr- 
buch XVII. Pp. 393-426. 


Berlin.—Professor Max Sering, who, in addition to being Professor — 
of Economics at the Agricultural Institute, has at the same time been > 
Privat-dozent at the University, has recently been promoted tothe | 
rank of Extraordinary Professor at the latter institution. He was born > 
January 18, 1857, at Barby, in the Prussian province of Saxony, and © 
attended the Gymnasium of Madgeburg 1567 to 1872, and the Impe-_ 
rial Lyceum of Strassburg from 1872-76. In the latter year he 
commenced his university work which occupied the years 1876-79 at _ “~" 
the universities of Leipzig and Strassburg. In 1881 he took the degree 
of Doctor of Political Science at Strassburg. From 1879 to 1882 
Dr. Sering was Referendar in the Judicial and Administrative service | 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and in 1882 of Berlin. In the following year, 
1883, he made a visit to the United States and Canada to study our. 
agricultural conditions on a commission from the Prussian Govern-_ 
ment. In 1883 he became Privat-dozent at the University of Bonn, — 
where, in 1855, he became Extraordinary Professor. In 1889 he_ 
accepted a call to the Agricultural Institute of Berlin, as Professor 
of Economics. Professor Sering is Secretary of the Verein fiir Sozial- 
politik. His writings have been as follows : 

“ Geschichte der preussisch-deutschen Eisenzolle.”’ Leipzig, 1882. 

“Die Konkurrenz der nordamerikanischen Landwirthscha/t. 
Landwirthschaft, Kvlonisation, und Verkehrswesen in der Ver. 
Staaten und Pritisch Amerika.”’ Leipzig, 1887. 

“ Arbeiter Ausschisse in der deutschen Industrie.” Leipzig, 1889. 

‘Innere Kolonisation im Ostlichen Deutschland.”’ Leipzig, 1893. 

Beobachtungen auf einer nordamerikanischen Studienreise.”’ 
Landwirthschaftliche Presse, 1883-84. 

** Arbestlerfrage und Kolonisation in den Ostlichen Provinzen Preus-— 
sens.” Ibid., 1892. 

“Erhebungen iiber die Lage des Kleingewerbesin Baden.” Con-— 
rad’s Jahrbuch, 


*See ANNALS, Vol. ii. p. 116. July, 1892. 
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“ Die soziale Frage in England und Deutschland.” Schmoller’s 


Jahrbuch. 
Conrad’s Handworterbuch, the articles : ‘* Arbetlseinstellungen 


in Grossbritannien ;” Arbettseinstellungen in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika :” Gelreidehandelin den Vereinigten Slaaten 


7 ; Erlangen.—Professor Hermann Rehm, late of Giessen, has accepted 
- and entered upon the duties of a Professorship of Public and Adminis- 
trative Law, German Constitutional and Legal History at Erlangen. 

i Dr. Rehm was born at Augsburg, April 19, 1862, and after preparation at 

* _ the Gymnasium at Nuremberg, entered 1880 the University of Munich. 

~ he remained until 1884, and took in 1886 the degree of Doctor 

of Laws. From 1585 to 1888 he was in the practice of law; but in 

the summer of 1891 became Privat-dozent at Munich. Hence he was 

called in the fall of 1891 to Marburg as Extraordinary Professor. In 

1892 he became ordinary Professor at Giessen. Professor Rehm has 

_ published the following works besides a large number of smaller 
articles: 

“Die rechtliche Natur des Staatsdienstes nach deutschen Staats- 
recht.’ Annalen des deutschen Reiches 1884 and 1885. Pp. 264. 

** Das Bayerische Notariatsgesetz.”’ First edition, Pp. 200, 1888. 
Second edition, Pp 218, 1893 

Die rechtliche Natur der Gewerbskonzession,”’ Pp. 87, 1889. 

“Der Rechtsbegriff der Arbeiterversicherung.”’ Archiv fir 6f- 
fentliches Recht. 18go. 

Der Erwerb von Staats und Gemeindcangehorigketl in geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung nach rimischem und deutschem Staatsrecht.” 
Annalen des deutschen Reiches 1892. Pp. 195. 

“Der Mitgleidschaftserwerb in der evangelischen Landeskirche 
und landeskirchlichen Ortsgemeinde Deutschlande.”’ Deutsche Zeits- 
chrift fiir Kirchenrecht 1892. Pp. 155. 

“ Die jiingste Reform des bayerischen Heimatsrechtes.”” Archiv 

fiir Offentliches Recht. 1893. Pp. 50. 

Further, the following articles, in the ‘‘ Handworterbuch ”’ of Pro- 
fessor Conrad: Bodensee,”’ Eheschliessung,” Freiziigigketl,” 
Glicksspiel,”” Heimatsrecht,” Passwesen,’’ Passrechi.” 


4 Giessen.—Dr. Karl F. Heimburger has been appointed Ordinary 
Professor of Public and International Law at the University of Giessen. 
He was born at Lahr, Baden, August 27, 1859 After a school education 
at the Gymnasium of Karlsruhe, he entered 1877 the University of 
Lausanne. Hence he went in 1878 to Leipzig, and in 1881 to Heidel- 
berg, where in 1882 he received the degree of Doctor of Laws. In 
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7888 he became Privat-dozent at Heidelberg. Professor Heimburger 
js a member of 1'Institut de Droit international, Société d’Histvuire 
. ‘diplomatique, the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
‘and other learned societies. Besides numerous contributions to lead- 
ing legal periodicals, Professor Heimburger has published : 

“ Die Reform der Verwallungsrechtsprechung und der Kompetenz- 
konfilikte in Italien.” Pp. 80. Vienna, 1886. 

“« Der Erwerb der Gebtetshoheit. Eine Staats und volkerrechtliche 
Studie Teil.” Pp. 155. Karlsruhe, 1888. 
“Hermann von Schulze-Gavernitz, Eine Biographie.”’ (In Badische 
Biographien). Karlsruhe, 1891. 


Halle.—The death is announced of Dr. Hugo Eisenhart, Extraor- 
-dinary Professor of Economics at the University of Halle. He was 
born January 8, 1511, at Wolmirstedt in the Prussian Province of 
Saxony. Since 1840 he was connected with the University of Halle, 
from 1840-56 as Privat-dozent, and since 1856 as Extraordinary. He 
retired some years ago from active academic work. Professor Eisen- 
hart published : 

“ Philosophie des Slaates oder Allgemeine Sozialtheorie.’’ 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1843-44. 

“ Der Begriff des Adels in Staate.’’ Stuttgart, 1852. 

“ Die gegenwartige Staatenwelt in thren natirlichen Gliederung 
und thren leitenden Grossmachten.”’ Leipzig, 1856. 

“ Kunst der Besteuerung.’’ Berlin, 1868. 

** Geschichte der Nationalokonomie.”’ Jena, 1881. Second edition, 


1891. 


Kiel.—Dr. Wilhelm Hasbach, formerly of K6nigsberg, has been ap- 
pointed Ordinary Professor of Political Economy at the University of 
Kiel. He was born August 25, 1849, at Venanen in the Rhine Prov- 
ince, and attended the Realgymnasium at Cologne before pursuing 
university studies at the Academy of Miinster and the universities of 
Bonn, Tubingen and Berlin. In 1875 he passed the State examinations 
at Bonn, and 1878 secured the degree of Doctor of Political Science at 
Tiibingen. In 1884 he became Privat-dozent at the University of 
Greifswald, and since 1887 he has been Extraordinary Professor at 
Konigsberg. Professor Hasbach’s writings include : 

[ago in Shakespeare's Othello.””. Archiv fiir neuere Sprachen, 1876. 

“ Die Beziehungen der Platonischen Aesthetik zur Aesthetik Schop- 
enhauers.”’ Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, 188o. 

“ Die Reform des englischen Parlaments.”” Grenzboten, 1882. 

“ Das englische Arbeiterversicherungswesen.”” Pp. 447. 1883. 
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Ein Beitrag zur Methodologie der National dkonomie."’ Schmol- 
ler’s Jahrbuch, 1885. 

‘Eine andere Gestaltung des Studiums der Wirthschaftswissen. 
schaften.’’ Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1887. 

Larochefaucalt und Mandeville.’’ Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 18go. 

‘* Die allgemeinen philosophischen Grundlagen der von Frangois 
Quesnay und Adam Smith begrindeten politischen Oekonomie.” Pp, 
177. I8go. 

“Untersuchungen tihber Adam Smith und die Entwickelung der 
politischen Oekonomie.”’ Pp. 440. 18g1. 

Recent Contributions to Economic History in Germany.” 
omic Journal, 1891. 

**Les fondements philosophiques del économie politique de Quesnay 
et Smith.”’ Revue d'Economie politique, 1893. 
the periodical Deutsche worte, 1893. 

The articles ‘‘ Arbeilerversicherung’’ and Grossbrilannien,” in 
Conrad's Handworterbuch. 


Econ- 


Also in German in 


Leipzig.—Dr. Karl Eugen Rieker has been appointed Extraordin- 
ary Professor of Ecclesiastical and International Law, in the legal 
Faculty at Leipzig. Professor Rieker was born March 27, 1857, at 
Urach in Wiirttemberg. After preparation at the evangelical theologi- 
cal seminaries of Maulbronn and Blaubeuren, he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen, from 1875 to 1879. From 1881 to 1884 he was 
a teacher at the Theological Seminary at Tiibingen, and from 1884 
to 18go he was engaged in pastoral work at Brackenderm in Wiirttem- 
berg. During this period, 1887, he obtained the degree of /icentiatas 
theologie at Tiibingen, and in 1891 he received the degree of Doctor 
of Law at Leipzig. 
Legal Faculty at Leipzig. 

“ Die evangelische Kirche Wirlembergs in threm Verhdaltniss zum 
Slaal.””’ Pp. 151. 1887. 

** Die rechtliche Natur des evangelischen Pfarramts.”’ Pp. 67. 1891. 

** Die rechtliche Steliung der evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands, in 
threr geschichllichen Entwickelung bis zur Gegenwart.” Pp. 488. 
1893. 

‘* Die rechtliche Natur der modernen Volksveriretung.”’ Pp. 60. 
1893. 


In the same year he became Privat-dozent in the 
Professor Rieker has published : 


Marburg.—Dr. Karl Rathgen has been appointed Extraordinary 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Marburg. He 
was born December 19, 1856, at Weimar. After passing through the 
gymnasium at Weimar, he studied law and political science at the 
universities of Strassburg, Halle, Leipzig and Berlin. In 1881 he 
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obtained the degree of Doctor of Political Science at Strassburg. In 
1882 he was appointed Professor of Political Science at the Imperial 
University of Tokio, Japan, which position he held eight years. In 
1892 he became Privat-dozent at the University of Berlin and in the 
winter semester 1892-93 supplied at Marburg in place of Professor 
Paasche, who was absent. In September of the current year he 
received the appointment as Professor at Marburg. His publications 
include : 

Japans Volkswirthschaft und Staatshaushalt.”’. Schmoller’s For- 
schungen. Vol. x. Pp. S00. 1891. 

Die Entstehung der Markte in Deutschland.” Pp. 68. 1881. 

‘* Der deutsche Handel in Ostasien.”’ Schmoller’s Jahrbuch. 1885. 

‘“* Die Entwickelung des Handels zwischen Europa und China,” 
Schmoller’s Jahrbuch. 18g2. 

“ Ergebnisse der amltlichen Bevolkerungs statistik in Japan. Mitth- 
elungen der deutschen Gesellschaft fir Natur und Voélkerkunde Osta- 
Siens.”’ 1857. 

“ Moderne Handelspolitik.”” Preussische Jahrbiicher. 1892. 

“ Japanisches Verkehrswesen. Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fir 
Erdkunde zu Berlin,’’ 1892. 

“ Markle und Messen.”’ Article in Conrad’s Handworterbuch. 


Stuttgart.—At the Technical High School at Stuttgart, Dr. Hermann 
Losch became Privat-dozent for Statistics and Political Economy in 
July last. He was born January 16, 1863, in Murrhardt in Wurttemberg 
and was educated in the Latin school, and later inthe Protestant Sem- 
inaries of Maulbronn (1877-79) and Blaubeuren (1879-81). He studied 
at Tiibingen from 1881 to 1885 and took in 1887 his degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at Tiibingen, with a dissertation upon Condorcet. From 
1985 until 1888, he was in the service of the Church Administration in 
Wiirttemberg as Pfarramtsverweser, and School Inspector. The winter 
‘semester of 1888-89 he spent at the University of Berlin, and in the 
‘same year accepted a position as secretary to a member of the Impe- 
tial Parliament, Gustav Siegle, Deputy from Stuttgart. Since assum- 
ing the work of Privat-dozent, he has accepted a position as Finanz 
assessor in the Wiirttemberg Statistical Office without relinquishing his 
teaching. He has been active in the Verein fur Sozialpolitik, acting 
as secretary at the Session of Berlin in 1883. 

Dr. Losch’s publications include : 

Volksvermégen, Volkseinkommen und thre Verteilung.” Weft. 
I Bd. vii. von Staats und Socialwissenschaftlichen Forschungen. 
Pp. 110. 1887. 

“ Sozialismus und Reichsstatistik.”” Schmoller's Jahrbuch, 1889. 
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Der Maximatarbeitstag in technisch-beruflicher Beleuchtung,.” 
Ibid. 1891. 

‘* Nationale Production und nationale Berufsgliederung.”’ Pp. 324, 
Leipzig, 1892. 

** Die linlichen Arbeiterverhalinisse in Wirttemberg, Baden und 
in den Reichslanden.”’ Pp. 233-440. Schriften des Vereins fur Sozial- 
politik. Bd. liii. 

“ Die Berufsgenossenschaften als Trager einer nationalen Lohn- 
statistik. Schmoller’s Jahrbuch. 1883. 

The first named of the above works secured for the author a prize 
offered by the faculty of political science at the University of Tubingen. 


HOLLAND. 


Leyden.—The eminent Dutch publicist, Dr. Jan Theodor Buijs (or 
Buys), Professor of Public Law at the University of Leyden, died May 
15, 1893. He was born at Amsterdam, January 26, 1828, received his 
early education in the Latin School of that city, and attended the 
Faculty of Law of the University of Amsterdam from 1845 to 1850. 
On the seventeenth of April, 1850, he obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Law after presentation of a dissertation, entitled ‘‘ De jure cogitata 
communicandi ex juris communts principiis regendo,”” From July 1, 
1851, to January, 1857, he was attached to the legal department of the 
province of South Holland. In the latter year he became Secretary 
of ‘‘Rhynland,’’ a large public corporation controlling 100,000 hec- 
tares, for the protection against the sea and rivers and for the regula- 
tion of water-ways. In the same year he became Secretary of the 
official Commission for Marine Fisheries, a position which he held 
until 1890. In 1862 he severed his connection with the Rhynland to 
become Professor of Public Law at the University of Amsterdam. In 
1863 he assumed the editorship of the review De Gijds, which he re- 
tained until his death. In 1864 he became Professor of Public Law at 
the University of Leyden. In 1883 he was a member of the official 
commission to formulate reforms of the Constitution and was made 
vice-president of the Commission. Professor Buijs was a member of 
the Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam. His contributions from 1864 
to 1893 on questions of politics to the review De Gijds were very num- 
erous, as were also his contributions to Bijdragen tol de kennis von het 
Staats, Provincie en Gemeende Bestuur in Nederland. 1n addition to 
the dissertation already named, Professor Buijs published : 

** Verordening op de veer en beurtschepen.’’ 1852. 


De Nederlandsche Staatsschuld.”” 1856. 
“* De circulatiebanken.”’ 1857. 
De hypotheckbank.”’ 1861. 
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Het wezen van den Constitutionelen Regieringsvorm.”’ 1862. 
moderne Slaatsbegrip.’’ 1864. 

“Een woord aan de kiezers.”” 1866. 

“ De zelfsiandigheid van het Staatsrecht.’’ 1876. 
“ De Grondwet.”” 3 vols. 1883-1888. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Basle.—Professor George Adler,* previously of Freiburg, has ac- 
cepted a call as Extraordinary Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Basle. The list of Professor Adler’s publications given 
in an earlier volume of the ANNALS must be supplemented by the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Die Sozialreform und der Kaufmannsstand.”’ Pp. 60, 1891. 

‘“* Die Sozialreform und das Theater.’” Pp. 48. 1891. 

“ Die Entwickelung des sozialistischen Programs in Deutschland.” 
(863-90). Conrad’s Jahrbuch, 1891; and also in the Economic 
Journal, December, 1891. 

‘* Die Fleisch-Teuerungspolitik der deutschen Stadte beim Ausgang 
des Mittlealters.”” Pp. 125. 1893. 

Articles in the Handworterbuch of Professor Conrad as follows: 
“ Enfantin,” Fourier,” Fleischergewerbe,”’ Handelsgehiife,” In- 
ternationale,”’ ‘Recht auf Arbeit,” ‘‘ Saint-Simon und Saint-Simon- 
ismus.”” 


Lausanne.—Professor Léon Walras resigned the Professorship of 
Political Economy, because of failing health, in July, 1892. He was 
born December 16, 1834, at Evreux, Department of the Eure in 
France, and entered the co//ége t of Caen in 1844, and later the lycée 
of Douai in 1850, receiving his diploma of bachelier és lettres in 1851, 
and after two years, spent chiefly in mathematical studies, that of 
bachelier és sciences in 1853. The succeeding year was spent mainly 
in the study of mathematics, and in 1854 Walras entered the Ecole des 
Mines at Paris. Having but little taste for technical studies, he gradu- 
ally abandoned the work of the school. 

In 1558 he began his career as a publicist, devoting himself to politi- 
cal economy. In 1859 he published a refutation of Proudhon. In 


created in mathematical forms. In July, 1860, he took part in the 
International Tax Congress at Lausanne, and competed for the prize 
offered by the Canton of Vaud upon the Tax question. His work 
received a fourth place only, but he was honored by the authorities 


*See ANNALS, Vol. i. p. 301. October, 1890 
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of Canton by a proposition that Walras be invited to teach political 
economy at Lausanne. No action however, was taken. 

Walras had been connected with the Journal des Economistes since 
1859, and entered into connection with La Presse in 1860, but radi- 
cal differences of opinion with the editors in both cases led him 
soon to abandon this occupation. Failing in an effort to secure per- 
mission to establish a paper of his own, Walras entered, in 1862, the 
administration of the Northern Railroad. (Chemin du fer du Nord.) 
From 1865 to 1868 he was largely occupied with the subject of co- 
operation, himself contributing by his pen, his bank account, and his 
time to the movement. But the efforts were unsuccessful. The bank, 
in aid of co-operative societies, of which he had become a director, 
ceased its operations, and at the end of 1868, Walras entered a private 
banking house at Paris, and remained there nearly two years. 

In 1870 he was appointed Professor of Political Economy at Lau- 
sanne. Since that date he has been occupied in developing his prin- 
ciples of mathematical economics. In a series of works he has laid 
down the principles of his theory, and in some cases has made instruc- 
tive applications of them to practical questions. He has been grati- 
fied to see his work receive a cordial acknowledgment in Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Russia, Austria and America, though in the land of 
his birth, in France, his theories have not made the same progress as 
elsewhere, 

Professor Walras is a member of the International Statistical Insti- 
tute, the American Academy of Political and Social Science, a cor- 
responding member of the Société royale des sciences de Liége, and 
honorary member of the American Economic Association. 

His principal works are : 

‘1’ Economie politique et la Justice,” examen critique et réfutation 
des doctrines économiques de M. P.—J. Proudhon, précédés d’une 
“Introduction étude de la question sociale.” Pp. UXIV-258. 
Paris, 1850. 

“ Théorie critique de limpét” précédés de “ Souvenirs du Congres 
de Lausanne.” Pp. XXXVI-124. Paris, 1861. 

“ De limpét dans le Canton de Vaud.” Mémoire auquel un quatri- 
éme accessit a été décerné ensuite du concours ouvert par le Conseil 
d’Ftat du Canton de Vaud sur les questions relatives a l’impdt. Pp. 
160. Lausanne, r*61. 

“ Principes de la théorie des richesses par M. Cournot.” 1/Indé- 
pendant de la Moselle, 13 Juillet, 1563. 

“ De la constitution de la propriété en Algerie.” Tbid., 2 et 21 Sep- 
tembre et 12 Octobre, 1563. 
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“ Les associations populaires de consommation de production et de 
crédit.”” Legons publiques faites a Paris en janvier et février, 1365. 
Pp. XXIV-223. Paris, 1565. 

* Des opérations de la Caisse d’escomple des associations populaires.” 
Legon publique faite a Paris en Mars, 15866. 

“Le Travatl,”’ organe international des intérets de la classe labor- 
I. (1566-67), 358 colonnes. 
(Divers articles parmi lesquels le /’ro- 


ieuse; revue du mouvement co-operatif. 
II. (1867-68), 388 colonnes. 


Recherches de Vidéal social.” 
Premitre Série 1867-68. 
XXXII-192. 

“ Discours d’installation"’ prononcé a la Séance académique du 20 
Octobre, 1871. 

“ Sur la théorie mathéimatique de l’échange."’ Bulletin de la Société 
Vol. xii. Pp. 484. 

“Le Cadastre et limpét foncier.” Bibliotheque universelle. No- 


Legons publiques faites a Paris. 
“Théorie générale de la Sociité.” Pp. 


yembre et Décembre, 1873. 


“ De influence de la communication des marchés sur la situation 
Journal de la Société Vaudoise d’utilité 
publique. Mai et Juin, 1574. 

“ Eléments d’économie politique pure ou théorie de la Richesse so- 
ciale.” tre édition. Lausanne, 1874-77. Pp. VIII-408. 2eme édition. 
Lausanne, 1889. Pp. XXIV-524. 

“ Un nuovo ramo della matematica. 
matiche all’ economio politica.” 
1876. 

“ De la culture et de lenseignement des Sciences morales et poli- 
tiques.”’ Bibliotheque universelle. Juillet et Aofit, 1879. 

“La Bourse, la spéculation et l'agiotage.”’ Bibliotheque universclle, 
Mars et Avril, 1880. 

“ De la propriété intellectuelle.”’ 
Juin, 1880. 

“ Théorie mathmatique de la richesse sociale.” Tausanne, 1°53. 
Pp. 256. (Reproduction of seven essays, as follows: ‘“ Principe 
théorie mathimatique de Véchange”’ (1873); Equations de 
Véchange”’ (1875); Equations de la production” (1876); Equa- 
tions de la capitalisation”? (1877); ‘‘ Théorie mathematique du bimét- 
allisme”’ (1876-1881-1882); ‘* Théorie mathematique du billet de 
banque” (1879); ‘* Théorie mathématique du prix des terres et de leur 
rachat par I’ tat” (1880). The first four essays have been translated 


into Italian and German.) 
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Vonnaie d'or avec billon d’argeni regulateur.”’ Revue de Droit 
international, Décembre, 1884. 

“(Un économiste inconnu: H. H. Gossen.’’ Journal des Econo. 
mistes, Avril et Mai, 188s. 

‘ D'une méthode de régularisation de la variation de Valeur de la 
monnaie.”’ Bulletin de la Société Vaudoise des Sciences naturelles, 
Vol. xxi. pp. 71. 

‘ Contribution a l'étude des Variations de prix depuis la suspension 
de la frappe des écus d'argent." Bulletin dela Société Vaudoise des 
Sciences naturelles, Vol. xxi. pp. 93. 

‘* Théorie de la monnaie.’’ Pp. XII. 124. Lausanne, 1886. 

* On the Solution of the Anglo-Indian Monetary Problem.” British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Meeting of 1887. (Has 
appeared in French in Revue d’ économie politique of Novembre-De- 
cembre, 18387.) 

“ Observations sur le principe de la théorie du prix de MM. A uspitz 
et Lieben.’’ Revue d’économie politique. Mai-Juin, 1890. 

‘ De Véchange de plusieurs marchandises entre elles.’’ Bulletin de 
la Société des ingénieurs civils, Janvier, 18g. 

“ Théorie géométrique de la détermination des prix.’ Recueil 
inaugural de l’Université de Lausanne, 1892. The last two articles, 
consolidated into one, have appeared in English with the title ‘‘ Zhe 
Geometrical Theory of the Determination of Prices,’ ANNALS OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY, July, 1892. 


Lausanne.—The chair of Political Economy, vacated by Professor 
Walras, has been filled by the election of one of his pupils, Marquis 
Vilfredo Pareto. He was born July 15, 1878, at Paris, and pursued his 
studies in the Mathematical Faculty of the University of Turin, where 
on the fourteenth of January, 1870, he received the diploma of Licen- 
tiate in Mathematics and of Civil Engineering. Shortly afterward 
he was employed as engineer in the Roman railroads, and in 1874 he 
became director of the foundries of San Giovanni di Val d’Arno, and 
later director general of the Société des Forges italiennes, from which 
he withdrew in 1890. Professor Pareto has traveled and lived in France 
and England. He is a member of the Société d’Economie politique 
of Paris, the Cobden Club of London, and l’Academia dei Geor- 
gofili of Florence. His contributions to the proceedings of the latter 
body, and to economic journals in Italy, France and England, have 
been very frequent. 
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An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. Part II. 
The End of the Middle Ages. By W.J. Asuimy, M.A. Pp. 501. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Longmans & Co. 1893. 


Professor Ashley’s second volume has been watched for by a much 
larger group of readers than that which welcomed his first volume, five i 
years ago. The increase of interest in the aspect of history with which 
he deals has been remarkable. One or two decades ago constitutional, 
ecclesiastical, literary, or narrative history had its thousands of inter- 
ested students, while the economic and social side was still ignored. 
In the last few years, however, successive notable books and mono- 
graphs have appeared, courses in economic history are given in several 
colleges, the circle of interested readers has widened, and above all, 
work in other fields of history is learning to give due consideration to 
these influences so long neglected. 

Professor Ashley’s work has been of a particularly definite and 
tangible kind. ‘The first volume of this work gave a systematic expli- 
cation of economic conditions in England during the period succeeding 
the Norman Conquest and preceding the changes of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a period in which such conditions could be treated as practically 
stationary. At least such development as occurred was considered as 
subordinate to the main fact of comparative permanency of institutions, 

The present volume takes up the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a 
period of far greater difficulty, and one in which much more of the 
work had to consist of original investigation on the part of the author. 
At the same time the interest of the period is greater from the very fact 
of its being a time of rapid change, in which various influences of 
society were working on one another with unusual effect. His study 
of the period opens with two admirable chapters on ‘‘ The Supremacy 
of the Towns” and ‘‘ The Crafts.”’ The isolation of the towns and 
their independence as economic units brought about a condition of 
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great municipal strength, and the complete control of the magistracy 
over this economic life consolidated their self-government. The regu- 
lation of the conditions of the market for both local and foreign traders, 
the oversight of the crafts, the enforcement of the assize of bread, 
wine, and beer, the responsibility for the success of corporate under- 
takings, gave power and dignity to the city officers to a degree which 
has no parallel in later times, when authority has been taken into the 
sphere of the State and regulation abandoned in favor of the individ- 
ual. The description of this municipal life given by the author is as 
interesting as it is new and significant. One of his statements as to the 
towns is, however, very different from the general belief of scholars, 
and we think will hardly gain acceptance, unless it can be supported 
with still further evidence. He says ‘‘the general impression with 
which we rise from the study of the period 1350-1550 is that on the 
whole there wasa steady and constant growth of wealth in the civic 
communities.’’ The view of most students is that the latter part of the 
fifteenth century and the first half of the sixteenth were a period in 
which the greater number of the cities lost much of their population and 
prosperity. In the author’s balancing of evidence the interpretation 
of the statutes for the rebuilding of houses seems somewhat forced. 
It is difficult after reading the laws to believe that they are only for the 
‘removal of a nuisance.’’ Among the arguments for believing that a 
diminution of civic prosperity occurred, Professor Ashley fails to include 
those to be drawn from the numerous statements of contemporary 
writers. When we find Starkey in 1537 speaking of ‘the common 
decay and ruin of the cities and towns throughout all this your realm 
and nation,’’ ‘‘the desolation of cities and towns,’’ ‘‘ our cities, castles, 
and towns of late days ruinate and fallen down, with such poor inhab- 
itants dwelling therein,’ one can scarcely doubt that as far as his 
observation went the cities were really more poor. In the ‘‘ Common- 
weal of England, by W. S.,’’ recently identified as the work of John 
Hales in 1549, the craftsman says ‘‘the city which was heretofore well 
inhabited and wealthy, is fallen for lack of occupation to great desola- 
tion and poverty.’’ Gross speaks of the decay of the old cities as one 
of the great revolutions of municipal history, and cites a large number 
of individual instances and other references. 

The chapter on the craft gilds is a much fuller and more satisfactory 
study,.of the subject than any that exists elsewhere. Among many 
new and interesting facts and views that he gives us, that of the late 
extension of the influence of the crafts is perhaps the one that will 
attract most attention. It has formerly been believed that the craft 
gilds along with so many other medizeval institutions, sank into insignif- 
icance after the period of the Reformation, while Professor Ashley shows 
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or gives evidence to show that the craft gilds survived the laws of 
1545 and 1547, and continued to exist in scarcely diminished prosper- 
ity. The author’s equipment of facts on this subject is so large that 
until his critics have learned to draw from the same armory, they must 
_ defer to his opinions as well as to his statements. The chapter on the 
‘* Agrarian Revolution ’’ is confessedly incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
The vast change in rural life in Engiand which occurred during the 
period under discussion has left its general impress on the whole lit- 
erature of the time. Yet its details are still but little understood and 
- full of difficulties. Some of the obscurity has been removed by the 
present volume, notably by the ingenious map, but scarcely one of the 
real problems has been solved. His theory of the absence of legal 
security of tenure in the case of the customary tenants has been re- 
cently assailed from a new source, and we are inclined to declare it 
still ‘‘not proven.” 

By its interest, its originality, and its breadth of investigation, Pro- 
fessor Ashley’s second volume makes good the claim of his work to a 
position in the very first rank of works in English economic history. 

E. P. CHEYNEY. 

University of Pennsylvania, 


The Commercial Policy of England toward the American Colonies. 

By GEORGE LOouUIS BEER, A. M. Pp. 167. Columbia College Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Laws. Vol. iii., No. 2. 1893. 


Mr. Beer’s monograph isa fresh and exhaustive study of a period 
which, save for Weeden’s painstaking but discursive treatment, has 
been left mainly to the hasty generalizations of over-worked histor- 
ians. The drift of early commercial legislation, with its half conscious 
economic bearing, the bolder colonial policy of James I. and Charles 
I., and the more comprehensive and coherent system of Cromwell and 
his successors in the celebrated navigation acts and laws of trade, are 
exhibited with abundant detail and in due perspective. The economic 


_ reasons which determined the ‘‘enumerated commodities,’’ their de- 


tailed history, the fluctuations of trade, the steady but blundering 
application of mercantile principles to colonial manufacturing and the 
West Indies trade, are the main subjects of treatment. The colonial 
system was the logical outcome of the economic theories of the time; 
yet it was vaguely understood that in order to be able to buy, the colo- 
nies must be allowed to sell, and so there was constant agitation to 
secure government support to certain colonial industries useful in 
supplying England with raw materials, or otherwise not interfering 
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with her exclusive trade prerogatives. The legislation directed against 
colonial industry was at too long range to be really efficient ; it was 
tentative, frequently ambiguous, encouraging many subterfuges, and 
often almost openly defied. Yet ‘‘in the main, the colonies consumed 
English and not French manufactures,” and ‘‘in the main, the colo- 
nies sent the enumerated commodities to England”’ (p. 142). Mr, 
Beer’s conclusion—and he notes his dissent from Weeden, and of 
course from all who have held a brief for the colonies in the struggle 
with the mother country—is that “up to 1763 England acted consist- 
ently on a false, but historically justifiable, economic principle. She 
had developed a rounded colonia! system, based on economic princi- 
ples, and but slightly influenced by political considerations” (p. 144). 
‘The colonial system, as it was administered before 1763, contributed 
but slightly in bringing about the revolution of 1776” (p. 157). 


O. L. EL.iorr. 


Mathematical Investigations in the T heory of Value and Prices. By 
Dr. IRVING FISHER. Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of 
Sciences and Arts, Vol. ix., July, 1892, Pp. 124. 

Throughout the unscientific, and sometimes undignified, dispute that 
has gone on for some years as to the comparative merits of the various 
logical methods of economic investigation, there has been pretty gen- 
eral agreement among the disputants that the mathematical method is 
especially barren. The method serves an excellent purpose, it is said, 
for giving clearness and definiteness of expression to conclusions 
already reached by other paths; but it itself does not lead to important 
new conclusions. Indeed, this remark is sometimes made with an em- 
phatic complacency that reminds one of the student who expressed a 
decided preference for Dickens over Thackeray, but confessed at the 
same time that he had never read Thackeray! A wider acquaintance 
with mathematics on the part of economists might lead to a change of 
heart. 

Dr. Fisher’s essay should go far to redeem the mathematical econ- 
omics from obloquy, for he has made such an application of the 
mathematical method as largely cuts away the ground of the alleged 
objections to it. His work involves, too, the use of the theory of 
hydrodynamics, so that he relies on physics in his exposition as well as 
on mathematics. He applies the theory of equilibrium of fluids to the © 
equilibrium of demand and supply, sacrifice and satisfaction, production | 
and consumption, price and value (subjective), illustrating his explana-— 
tions with diagrams of ‘cisterns’? under pressure exerted through — 
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_ or the equating, of utility to consumers with disutility to producers, 


THEORY OF 


UE AND PRICES. 
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pistons by means of a series of levers. The water in the cisterns rep- 
‘resents suppiy of commodity, and variation in demand is expressed by 
a change of pressure exerted by the levers through the pistons. Dr. 
Fisher neglects the water in the connecting tubes, and indeed its con- 
sideration is not necessary to his exposition ; but it might be regarded 
as commodity expended in the friction of distribution. After repre- 
senting the reaction of demand and supply in various cases by such 
a mechanism, the essayist discusses the processes analytically. The 
theory of differentials is used successfully in the discussion of marginal 
utility. Dr. Fisher begins with the simplest case, that in which the 

utility of-each commodity is assumed to depend solely on the quantity 
of the commodity itself, and there is only one commodity and one 
consumer. The discussion is carried from this simple case to that in 
which the utility of every commodity is regarded as a function of the 
quantities of all others in the market, and the number of producers, 
consumers, and commodities, is indefinite. It is impracticable, of 
course, to give here any of the mathematical or physical processes or 
proofs; but that Dr. Fisher has done his work in a way which adds to 
economic knowledge and goes far to silence objections to the mathe- 
matical method, is shown by some of his results. 

By means of the doctrine of limits the author gives to the idea of 
“marginal utility ’’ a definiteness that is lacking in the ordinary use 
of the words. With him, ‘‘ the marginal utility of a commodity is the 
limiting ratio of the marginal increment to the magnitude of that 
increment.’’ This unit he calls a ‘‘util.’? Terminology is, in a way, a 
minor matter; but it facilitates scientific progress. The use of “ util’’ 
in some of our discussions would clarify matters. 

Again, by means of a mathematical analysis, Dr. Fisher arrives at 
the most general expression of the relation of prices and utilities. As 
often stated, the theory is that the marginal utilities of all articles are 
equal, to the same consumer. Dr. Fisher’s statement is that “the 

_ marginal utilities of all articles consumed by a given individual are 
_ proportional to the marginal utilities of the same series of articles for 


each other consumer, and this uniform continuous ratio is the scale of 


prices of these articles.’’ This form of statement of the theorem allows 

for the differences in value of the money unit to different individuals, 
on account of differences in income or other causes. 

Another point of importance on which Dr. Fisher throws some light 

is the relation between cost of production and value. As he properly 

_ points out, there is no conflict between the two; ‘‘ price, production 

and consumption are determined by the equality of marginal utility 

and marginal cost of production.’’ It is a question of the equilibrium, 
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Dr. Fisher’s discussion of the subject of the utility of each com- 
modity as a function of all other commodities in the market contains 
some hints at a theory of consumption, especially with reference to 
individual consumption for maximum satisfaction, one of the four 
great departments into which a complete theory of consumption will 
have to be divided for investigation and discussion. 

From the movement of the point of tangency of the line tangent to 
an ‘‘indifference curve ’’ (the locus of points representing all the pos- 
sible consumption combinations, of a definite total utility, that can be 
formed from a given number of commodities), the writer draws a con- 

clusion of great importance for social welfare in the distribution of 
wealth. Hesays: ‘If the poor consumers predominate, the line 
AP [the tangent to the indifference curve] will follow the general 
trend of the curves near the origin. If the rich consumers predomi- 
nate, the line AB will become steeper. That is, the prices of the 
two qualities [of the same article] separate widely. 

‘* This interprets the fact that in a rich market like New York City a 
slight difference in quality will make an enormous divergence in price, 
while in some country towns different grades either do not exist or sell 
for nearly the same price.’’ An obvious inference is that greatly 
unequal distribution of wealth tends to put articles of superior quality 
‘more and more beyond the reach of poor consumers. 

In view of the success of his present effort, it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Fisher will push still further his application of the higher mathematics 
to economic investigation. 

The appendices contain some matter of value, interpreting the 
failure’ of some of the equations, discussing the limitations of the 
mathematical method and giving an outline of its history. Jevons’ list 
of mathematico-economic writers is brought down to date, forming a 
valuable bibliography. 

DAVID KINLEY. | 


An Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective and Delin- 
quent Classes. By C. R. HENDERSON, A. M., D. D. Pp. 277. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1893. 


Mr. Henderson has endeavored to give us a book suitable for class 
use, thus anticipating a want which, though hardly felt as yet, is 
certain to develop rapidly in the near future. If so many college 
students still study the sociology of Rome and Athens, and neglect 
that of New York and their own township, it is largely because the 
nearer life is less accessible for lack of books and guidance. To the 
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live, nineteenth century student, social problems of to-day are not less 5 
profitable or less interesting than ‘‘ gossip about kings.” 

The author thus suggests his qualifications for the work : ‘‘ If more 
than twenty-two years of almost daily contact with the poor in an 
attempt to help them by personal, parish, institutional and govern- a 
mental means; if constant study of the greatest writers in medical, 
sanitary, economic, ethical, religious, political and social science; if 
long journeys for research in many towns and cities, in America and 
in Europe; if years of converse and discussion, and correspondence 
with wise and generous men and women over these themes ; if constant 
experience as an organizer, administrator, trustee and director of 
important charities ; if all this entitles one to offer a humble contribu- 
tion ’’ etc. The list is an imposing one, but the book seems to justify it. 

No part of the subject is neglected and numberless quotations from a 
great variety of authors, all perfectly pigeon-holed in measured and 
conspicuously labeled paragraphs, testify to the author’s amazing eru- 
dition. It is plain, too, that his knowledge is not confined to reading, 
but that his is a familiarity due in part, at least, to personal contact 
with the facts he considers. 

Such a book cannot fail to be valuable, but it can and does fail to 
be a great book, or a good one. Having admitted that there is a 
need of such a book and that it embodies great learning and care, 
even a certain pronounced system of arrangement, it becomes difficult 
to urge objections, especially when those objections are as intangible 
as they are fundamental. A man may know all the details of a subject 
and not know the subject; he may have familiarity without grasp, 
erudition without mastery. It is not enough that a book be orderly 
and symmetrical in the arrangement of its material; it must be 
organic; there must be vital dependence of part on part. Without 
this there is no unity or cumulative power. The book has the weak- 
ness of eclecticism. No two things are more fundamentally unlike or 
more easily confounded than non-committal eclecticism and judicial 
personality. It is the former which, in a measure, characterizes this 
book. We feel, after reading it, that it has told us many things, but 
has left us to do much of that which is an author’s real work, namely, 
interpret facts. We do not forget that this is peculiarly difficult in the 
subject in question and that a satisfactory book is perhaps impossible 
at present. But if the spirit moves any one else to try, let him not 
desist through fear that the work is accomplished. 


H. H. PowERrs. 
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The fistory, Organization, and Influence of the Independent —— 
ury of the United States. By DAVID KINLEY. Pp. viii and 329; Num- 
ber 1. Library of Economics and Politics. Richard T. Ely, Editor. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1892. 


Professor Kinley’s book discusses a very live question at a most oppor- 

_ tune time. In Congress, among business men, and in academic circles 

money problems have been uppermost in men’s minds throughout this 

year; and every one is interested in the attempt of economist or tech- 

nical man to point out the way in which the United States may estab- 

lish a more perfect fiscal agent than the present independent treasury, 
and secure a sound and elastic currency. 

According to his original plan Professor Kinley purposed only to 
discuss the influence of the independent treasury on business, but he 
wisely decided to make this essay chapter six in a larger treatment, 
whose earlier chapters treat of the old Bank of the United States, the 
State banks as depositories, the development of the independent treas- 

_ ury, its organization and work, and its management of loans. Though 

_ these five chapters make little new contribution to the treatment of the 

# subjects discussed, they present a good deal of desirable information in 

a useful form, and give greater completeness to Professor Kinley’s work 

-asawhole. The discussion of the influence of the independent treas- 

_ ury on business is supplemented by a study of the relation of the inde- 

pendent treasury to crises, and the last fifty pages of the body of the 

; book are devoted to proposals for the replacement of the independent 

treasury by the reorganization of our national banking system. The 

j appendices to the work include a good deal of useful material, among 
other things the text of the sub-treasury law. 

It is not surprising that Professor Kinley should find that the treasury, 

in taking varying sums of money from circulation without relation to 

the needs of trade, exercises an injurious influence on business. 

Although ‘‘the evils which the sub-treasury might naturally be expected 

to produce have been largely neutralized by a series of lucky acci- 

dents,” still ‘‘some method of keeping the public money should 

. . be sought which will do away with these evils.’ This, of 

course, involves the substitution of some other agent than the inde- 

; pendent treasury for conducting the fiscal operations of the government. 

“This feature of temporary withdrawals of money is inherent in the 

_ ‘independent’ system of government management of its own receipts.” 

The independent treasury, according to the author, can exercise a 

_ beneficial influence upon a crisis only during the early stages. “In the 

— Jater stages of such an occurrence its influence is evil to a greater or 

less degree, according as its receipts happen to exceed or to be less than 
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jts disbursements.’’ If the stringency is caused by the increased de- 
mands of business, the absorptions of the treasury make the situation 
worse, though in the later stages of sucha stringency the disbursements 
by the treasury may have a good effect if they are made before public . 
confidence is too much shaken. ‘The coincidence of a particular 
phase, or stage, of the action of the sub-treasury with a particular 
phase, or stage, of the progress of a crisis is necessary in order that the 
influence of the sub-treasury may be beneficial. But such a coinci- 
dence is purely fortuitous, and this fact deprives the system of all value 
(p. 215.) Furthermore, the 
relief afforded in {crises has been made possible by the existence of a 
public debt and a surplus revenue. It is our policy to extinguish the 
debt, and we ought to discontinue the policy of surplus financiering. 
These chapters on the relation of the independent treasury to business 
and to crises are most interesting reading in view of the events of this : 
year. Though the book was written in 1892, the author clearly foretold 
the results that must follow should conditions exist such as those which 
have been experienced this year. The events that have actually come 
to pass tally exactly with the results that were outlined. (pp. 144-145.) 
The reorganization of the national banking system, by which Pro- 
fessor Kinley proposes to replace the independent treasury, assumes 
that the government may safely accept as security for government de- 
posits and for bank note circulation such railway and municipal bonds 
* The plan is to 


asa scientific mode of relief in crises. 


as Congressman Michael D. Harter has advocated.* 
make the national banks the fiscal agent of the government, they 
are to handle the receipts and make the payments. Aclearing house 
in each of the four or five most important cities in different parts of 
the country is to be the agent, with which the government shall have 
direct dealing ; the country is to be divided into four or five departments, 
each having one of these clearing houses at the head of government’s 
banking business in the department; and every national bank is to | 
become a member of the clearing-house in its department. All the 
funds are to be deposited—in accordance with several provisions to 
secure their safety—except the $100,000,000 ‘‘ greenback reserve ’’ and 
the gold and silver bullion by which the coin and bullion certificates 
are secured. In case the banks have a surplus of earnings above 
{six]t per cent the government is to receive a pro rata part of the 
‘surplus. 
‘To secure elasticity of the currency, the plan provides that under 
normal conditions the banks may issue notes to the par value of bonds 
* For the text of the bill introduced by Mr. Harter December 7, 1892, see the AN- 
KALS, vol. iii, pp. 566-569. March, 1893. ower 
+ The brackets indicate that the amounts suggested are tentative. 
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or gold deposited, but that in time of a crisis each bank may expand 
its issues [twenty-five] per cent above the par value of the deposited _ 


security ; but only under the following conditions: the rate on call- 
loans in New York must be [eight] per cent, all net profits above [one] 
per cent due to the extra issue of notes must go to the government, no 
bank shall discount below [eight] per cent while the extra issues are . 
outstanding, at the end of a month the Secretary of the Treasury may, 
and at the expiration of two months’ time, must, require the banks to 
cover the extra issues with deposits of gold. The plan requires each 
bank to seud all notes other than its own to the clearing-house for re- 
demption, and to maintain a reserve of [twenty] per cent of deposits, 
excepting when discounts on call-loans rise to [ten] per cent in the 
clearing house cities; in which case, the reserve may fall to [fifteen] 
per cent of total deposits. The issue of clearing-house loan certificates 
during a crisis is permitted by the plan, under the conditions by which 
they are now regulated in New York. 

Professor Kinley thus provides for a national bank currency; and 
declares in favor of the retirement of the existing United States notes 
(the greenbacks). His position is rightly taken; our fiat money will 
always be a disturbing element of our monetary system until it is with- 
drawn, and we decide once for all never to issue any more. Professor 
Kinley thinks national bank issues would meet all demands for money, 
but has no objections to allowing State banks again to become 
banks of issue. Here one may well take issue with him, the practical 
difficulties in the way of securing a thoroughly sound State bank cur- 
rency seem to me insuperable. Even the most conspicuous advocate 
of State bank issues, Congressman Harter, admits ‘‘ the undoubted fact 
that naticual banks would enjoy a higher general credit than State 
‘ banks.” If this be so, why advocate State bank currency? The insti- 
tutions which issue money ought to be the ones having the higher gen- 
eral credit. A national currency is generally conceded to be preferable 
to that supplied by the States, provided the former can be made of suffi- 
cient volume and elasticity. The experience of other nations shows us 
that a national currency having these qualities is possible of attainment. 

The problems connected with the readjustment of our treasury and 
currency are intricate and their satisfactory solution must come through 
the combined labors of economists and technical specialists. Professor 
Kinley has treated the subject from the economist’s standpoint, and 
takes to the work a mind well versed in economic literature. His book 
well supplements the treatises and reports of money specialists whose 
knowledge is chiefly technical. 


Emory R. JOHNSON. 
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Die Methode einer wissenschaftlichen Rickfallsstatistik, als Grund- 
lage einer Reform der Kriminalstatistik, yon Dr. O. KGOBNER. Pp. 

124. Berlin: Guttentag. 1893. 

The foregoing work upon the statistics of recidivism is appropriately 
dedicated to Professor Bockh, for it breathes the spirit of painstaking 
thought and irreproachable logic which marks the work of that master 
of statistical method. It can therefore claim an audience wider than 
the International Criminal Law Association, for which it was originally 
prepared, or of those interested only in the treatment of criminals. 

The statistics of recidivism which we possess to-day, with trifling 
exceptions, are, the author contends, fundamentally wrong for the 
purposes to which they are usually applied. No mere perfection of 
the existing methods will suffice to bring additional iight upon the 
vexed question at issue. A radical change of statistical methods is 
necessary for any true progress. Having thus stated his general doc- 
trine, Dr. Kobner brings to its support an acute analysis of the methods 
now in vogue. According to them the number of recidivists is stated 
as acertain proportion of the persons accused or convicted of crime 
inagiven year. In other words, of 4 convictions .Y persons had been 
previously convicted of crime and of these X’ had received one prior 
conviction, X’’ two prior convictions, and soon. No error whatever 
can be found in the statement, but the conclusion almost universally 
drawn from it is at fault. The conclusion is that among criminals 
such a proportion commit a crime a second time, such a proportion a 
third time and so forth. From this statement are drawn principles for 
the guidance of penal justice considerations as to the efficacy of penal 
systems and the like. 

These latter conclusions as to the amount of recidivism are radically 
wrong since the factors compared are incommensurable. The ideal 
should be to ascertain how many of the persons convicted of crime in 
agiven year subsequently fall into the clutches of the law. This is 
not shown by the figures commonly given. The number of convic- 
‘ tions of 1891 cannot serve as a basis of comparison for the recidivists 
of that year, whose first convictions fell in an earlier period. In the first 
place population has grown, the number of convictions may be larger, in 
the second place crime ebbs and flows and the year may be one of un- 
usual criminality. By the extent that the number of convictions of 1891. 
exceeds those of former years, the proportion of reci livism must appear 
more favorable. On the other hand a considerable number of the 
persons who in 1SSg or 1890 committed crime may be incapacitated 
from so doing in 1891 by reason of restraint or death. Hence, in the 
usual comparison, we have on the one side, first crimes from a more 
or less constant number of persons capable of criminal acts, and on the 
[671] 
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other, subsequent crimes from a constantly diminishing number of 
persons capable of such crimes. 

All these factors operate to make the usual statistics deceptive, all 
showing a more favorable proportion of recidivism than actually exists. 
What then is the correct method? It has already been indicated. The 
nuinber of recidivists of each yearly contingent must be compared, not 
with the general population, but with the number of persons convicted 
in the same year and capable of recidivism. The concluding proviso 
is of great weight. From the number of persons convicted in the pre- 
vious year must necessarily be deducted those actually under restraint 
for crime or insanity and those who have died. The principle here 
noted by Dr. Kobner of comparing a phenomenon only with the field 
capable of producing it, is an eminently just one and applicable to 
statistics generally. The reviewer has had on several occasions to insist 
upon its application in our own country. In comparing the crime of 
foreign and native born, the fact cannot be overlooked that, in the 
general population the former are mainly adults, while the latter 
comprise an unusual proportion of children. 

Is the ideal of comparing recidivists with those capable of recid- 
ivism, possible of realization? Dr. Kébner replies that in the Euro- 
pean countries an excellent basis already exists in the judicial registers 
(cahiers judiciaires, Strafregister). ‘This institution consists of records 
kept at the place of birth of all criminals, giving a connected story of 
their criminal career, noting in addition to their personal character- 
istics, all the convictions. Whenever a person is convicted of crime 
the fact is duly certified to the register authority by the convicting 
court. It will readily be seen how such an organization could be 
utilized for statistical purposes, especially that proposed by Dr. Kob- 
ner. Criminal statistics are to-day statistics of criminal cases, rather 
than of persons. By generalizing the idea suggested with reference 
to recidivism and basing all criminal statistics upon these registers Dr. 
K6bner claims that a salutary reform would be effected, since all dupli- 
cations would be avoided. The practical working out of this plan 
belongs rather to the technique of statistics than its method, and we 
need not follow our author into this field. 

We believe that in setting forth the ideas mooted in the work before 
us we have rendered it greater justice than would be attained by an 
extended criticism. If to the excellence of the ideas broached, we 
associate the graces of literary composition, which characterize the 
work, we can add no greater commendation. One of the chief duties 
of the professional statistician is to recognize the limitations of his 
instrument and overcome them. Dr. Kébner has in this work done 
both the first and the last. Others before him had already accom- 
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plished the former task, which we think does not sufficiently appear 
in Dr. K6bner’s exposition, but to him belongs the lasting credit of 
having fulfilled the second requirement. 


ROLAND P. FALKNER. 


The Referendum in America. By Elis PAXSON OBERHOLTZER, 
Ph. D. Pp. 225. Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Political Economy and Public Law Series, Vol. IV, No. 12. Phila- 
delphia, 1893. 

From time to time some political idea will take possession of the 
popular imagination, and have a wide run of discussion. The Aus- 
tralian ballot is an example resulting in great success. But each suc- 
cess brings a host of new claimants of more doubtful expediency. 

Just now the referendum is attracting a good deal of attention. It 

seems to be regarded as a Swiss institution, and something to be im- 

ported. Mr. Oberholtzer has done a service in pointing out, that, 

although not exactly in the same form as in Switzerland, it has always 
existed here and flourishes more or less, and with increasing vigor, in 
almost every State in the Union. The basis of its growth, as he says, 
is distrust of the State Legislatures. The tendency of State constitu- 
tional changes is to diminish the frequency and length of legislative 

- sessions and to restrict the subjects under their control. A notable 

instance of this is in the matter of the city charters, discussed in Chap- 

ter IV, which shows them in some States to have been taken out of the 
hands of the legislatures, and left to be framed by a committee elected 
by the citizens, while the completed work is to be again submitted to 

‘the people for approval. Mr. Oberholtzer seems on the whole to ap- 

prove of this tendency toward appeal to the people. We take the 


opposite view, believing that it really exaggerates the evil it is in- 


tended to cure. We cannot state this view better than in the words 
of a decision of the New York Court of Appeals, quoted in this book, 
in the case of Barto vs. Himrod. It should be premised that this, like 
all the cases quoted, turns upon the constitutionality of the referendum 
laws. That is of small importance, as the constitutions can be changed 
at the pleasure of the people. The real point to be considered is the 
policy of such laws, though that of course cannot come before the 
courts. 

Mr. Justice Wilson said: ‘‘If this mode of legislation is permitted, 
and becomes general, it will soon bring to a close the whole system of 
tepresentative government which has been so justly our pride. The 
Legislature will become an irresponsible cabal, too timid to assume the 
Tesponsibility of law-givers, and with just wisdom enough to devise 
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subtle schemes of imposture to mislead the people. All the checks 
against improvident legislation will be swept away, and the character 
of the constitution will be radically changed.” 

The short experience—dating back no farther than this century—of 
government representative of universal suffrage points to the necessity 
of greater concentration ratiier than greater diffusion in the law-mak- 
ing power. The trouble with our legislatures is that they are chaotic 
bodies of precisely equal units without official leadership or guidance 
of any kind, and are obliged to get their work done as best they can, 
by compromise and trading between discordant interests. The first 
requisites of successful legislation are that it shall be based upon the 
general interest of the community, and that it shall conform to the 
requirements of administration. In both these points the legislatures 
fail utterly. They are made up of local interests working by mutual 
concessions, without the intervention of any representative of the 
whole people, or of anybody who is responsible for administration, 
that is the practical effect of laws when passed. To give a veto to the 
people upon such legislation will not help the case at all, but will 
merely re lieve the legislation from what little sense of responsibility 
it now has. 

The real remedy for the incapacity of the legislatures is to be sought 
in the other direction, that is, in widening the functions of executive 
power. Mr. Oberholtzer omits to notice one form of the referendum, 
more widely extended than any other, which has prevailed in every 
State, as well as in the Federal Government, since the formation of 
the Union, and is unlike anything else in the world, the choice of 
president, governors and mayors by the people. True popular govern- 
ment is not that where the people try to govern themselves, which 
always ends and must end in failure, but where they decide how and 
by whom they will be governed. The people, especially the best 
part of them, who work hard for a living, and can give but little at- 
tention to politics, are but poor judges of measures and policies, but 
they are excellent judges of men. The arrangement by which the 
inhabitants of the city, the State and the nation cast their votes, at 
brief intervals, for a single man at the head of executive power is per- 
haps the most precious political treasure which this country possesses. 
It accustoms the people to work together, binds them with the ties of 
a common interest, teaches them to submit patiently to defeat, and 
beyond all, brings out the force of the great mass of quiet citizens, 
who take but little other interest or part in politics. Yet we neutral- 
ize this great advantage almost completely by depriving the individual 
thus elected of all positive power. The president and the governors 
of the States, whether acting by themselves or by selected officials, 
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are the only persons who can fulfill the two requirements of successful 
legislation above indicated. Yet neither president nor governor, 
unless he will stoop to a game of intrigue, has any more positive in- 
fluence upon legislation than the average citizen, his power being 
limited to a veto or negative, that is to saying, what shall mo¢ be done. 
The preparation of laws by responsible officials, with a referendum to 
the legislatures is all that is wanted to prove the truth of the saying 
of the Englishman, Walter Bagehot, that ‘‘if the New England States 
as a separate nation possessed cabinet government, they would be as 
renowned in the world for political sagacity as they now are for dif. 
fused happiness.’ 
While differing from Mr. Oberholtzer in his conclusions, we are 
happy to bear testimony to the great value of his work in promoting 
the study of our State governments, which form, as Mr. Bryce justly 
says, one of the most fertile fields for the political student which have 


ever existed. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
Boston. 


Report of Counsel to Revise the Tax Laws of the State of New York 
By Cuas. A. COLLIN and J. NEWTON FIERO, Counsel. Transmitted 
to the Legislature, February 3, 1893. Pp. 125. Albany, 1893. 

Reporl of Joint Committee of the Senate and Assembly Relative to 
Taxation for Slate and Local Purposes. Transmitted to the Legis 
lature, March 17, 1893. Pp. 602. Albany, 1893. 

These two reports naturally supplement each other and together 
form a most valuable commentary on the present taxing system of 
+ the State of New Vork. 

The tone of the first is exceedingly conservative. In twenty-four 

- pages various rival theories respecting State taxation are passed in 

review and the system existing in New York is criticised. The Counsel 

declare that the ‘‘ present system of taxation is unfair, unjust and 
inequitable.’’ Equity demands that either all personal property shali 
be reached and subjected to assessment or personal property shall be 
entirely exempt. The latter alternative is dismissed as ultra-radical. 

To effect the former the Counsel have drafted a comprehensive tax law 

which is appended to their report. The reforms which this law is 

designed to effect are alinost exclusively administrative. Finding even 
political economists at loggerheads on questions of theory, it has 
seemed most desirable to the Counsel to propose a law designed to 
make the best of the system of taxation already existing. Judged 
from this point of view nearly all of the changes which they propose 
are in the right direction. 
[675] 
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The tone of the Report of the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
Assembly is much less timid. While approving in the main of the 
administrative reforms suggested by the Counsel, they think that some 
more radical changes are demanded. They recommend that a tax be 
imposed upon all mortgages upon real and personal property and that 
a progressive succession tax be introduced to fall upon estates of over 
$50,000 passing in the direct line. The fact that only recommenda- 
tions unanimously approved by the committee have found their way 
into this report, renders its discussions rather unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of the report is the “ testimony” 
which was heard by the committee while sitting in New York City in 
December, 1892, and January, 1893, and which forms the last five 
hundred and seventy-seven pages of the report. As witnesses there 
were summoned before the commission prominent government officials 
and business men and their statements throw a lurid light upon the 
actual methods of tax assessors and collectors in New “’ork City. 

We are promised by Mr. Fiero, one of the Counsel, a supplementary 
report in the nature of a bibliography on State and local taxation iu 
the United States, to be ready in January, 1894. 

H. R. SEAGER. 


Philadelphia. — 


The Uniled Stales, An Oulline of Political History, 1492-1871. By 
GOLDWIN Situ, D.C. L. Pp. 312. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


Thomas Jefferson. By JAMES SCHOULER, LL. D. Pp. 252. New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 1893. 


The hearty reception accorded Dr. Goldwin Smith’s ‘‘ United States,” 
written ‘“‘for English rather than American readers,’’ insures the ap- 
pearance of a companion volume. This monograph is truly epoch- 
marking. For the first time, the American reading public are listening 
to the other side of the unhappy quarrel with the mother country from 
the lips of an Englishman—an Englishman who regards the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth as “ the great achievement of his race.”’ A genius 
for generalization and a fascinating style enable him to tell the whole 
story from 1492 to 1871 within the limits of a duodecimo of 312 pages. 

The mother country had her first historical advocates in Jared 


_ Sparks, and Lord Vernon, Earl Stanhope; but Dr. Smith alone has 


been granted leave to speak his mind freely in our court of public 
opinion. With all his skill and eloquence, he has not proved his case, 
but the effort will promote kindlier feelings between the parted branches 
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of the Anglo-Saxon race. Separation, the author tells us, was inevit- | 
able, but it would better have been amicable. The Revolution set up , 
4 a fallacious ideal of political character. ‘‘ Patriotism was identified — 

with rebellion . . . The sequel of the Boston Tea Party was 
the firing on Fort Sumter.'’’ His indictment of George III., Gren- w 
ville, Townshend, North, Mansfield, Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, 
and others who fomented the quarrel, is one of the most eloquent 
passages in the volume. Washington, Franklin, John Adams, Jeffer- ; 
son, and colonial legislatures are quoted to prove that the desire for | 
revolution was not general. ‘The author even declares that there was 
no revolution at all, but a “civil war,’’ like to that of York and 
Lancaster, Cromwell and the royalists. We are told that no less than 
25,000 American loyalists took up arms for the crown, to say nothing 

of hundreds who left the country. 
His treatment of the War of 1812 is unique. America’s claim to neu- 
tral trade isn t allowed because the trade was really ‘‘ war in disguise. 
. It was carrying supplies to a place besieged,’’ as France then 
was. But as to the impressment of our seamen, England was clearly 
in the wrong. American thinkers from Gallatin down, whosee in the 
; War of 1812 the consolidation of the American union and the happy 
= completion of the movement away from Europe, are remote from Dr. 
1 Smith’s point of view. Internal improvements and inventions, we are 
told, were the true instruments of consolidation ; the migration west- 
ward, not the war, promoted mental independence of Europe. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘Rupture and Reconstruction ” 
best short accounts ever written of our late war, in which, as is well 
known, the author sympathized with the North. Dr. Smith is at his 
best in character sketching, and some of his epigrams about the fathers 
of the Republic will prove long-lived. Only Washington, Hamilton 
and Lincoln are spared the hard blows administered to Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, Clay and Jackson. Without 
Washington, the cause of America would, he thinks, have been ten 
times lost. ‘‘ History has hardly a stronger case of an indispensable 
man.’’ An “English gentleman sees in Washington his ideal as 
surely as he does not see it in Franklin, Samuel Adams, or Patrick 

’ Franklin is condemned for a share in the Hutchinson letters, 
as though the final word had already been said on that subject. 
Samuel Adams is roundly scored for incarnating the policy ascribed 
by John Stuart Mill to the typical Englishman of “living under the 
shadow of some conventional thing—some agreement to say cne thing 
and mean another.’ Called to the consideration of Patrick Henry, 
the author dips his pen into gall, though strangely enough he fails to 
note the conditions under which Henry was converted to Federalism. 
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He strips Clay, the anti-British ‘ 
Webster, ‘‘as an orator of reason,’ 


Dr. Smith believes, ‘‘ has no 
superior, if he has an equal, in the English language. . . . He 
swayed the opinions of all men ; but he did not, like Clay, win their 
hearts. . . his moral strength was not equal to his power of mind.” 
American personality reaches its high watermark in Lincoln. 

Any one can write a book accurate as to facts and dates; but no 
one else, Professor Alexander Johnston perhaps excepted, has mar. 
shaled the acts, facts, dates of our history on a small plane with such 
striking success. Dr. Smith’s recent letter stating the physical embar- 
rassments under which he labored in the preparation of this com- 
pact, but not incoherent volume, obliges the reviewer to refrain from 
pointing out some typographical errors and erroneously quoted pas- 
sages. The review would be incomplete, however, without noting a 
few errors that will probably be corrected in the next edition. ‘The 
remains of the old church at Jamestown (page 3) do not date, says a 
recent writer in 7ie Na/ion, from the first settlement. Roger Wil- 
liams was an Englishman, not a Welshman (12). The Charter Oak 
was in Connecticut, not in Rhode Island (34). It was over ‘‘the 
whole barrel’ of “ salted provisions,’ not of ** red herrings,’’ (63) that 
Franklin is reputed to have advised his father to say grace. The author 
accepts as true (121) the speech attributed to Washington at the open- 
ing of the Convention of 1787 ; but recently discredited by the Hon. 
H.C. Lodge, in his ‘‘ Washington"’ (Vol. II, p. 32, foot-note). The 
political significance of the Chase impeachment is not stated (161). 
Benton was a Senator for more than twenty years (185). There is 
some confusion on page 191 as to the competitors for the succession 
to Monroe, and John Adams is by a slip called ‘‘the first President.’ 
The index, though in the main satisfactory, gives no special reference 
to the purchase of Louisiana. The most serious omission seems to 
have escaped every reviewer; the more surprising this because more 
than one hails from the West. Public interest in the Western lands, 
so potent in holding the States together from 1781 to 1787, and the 
Ordinance of 1787 deserve consideration in every volume, however 
small, on our political history. 

Dr. Schouler’s biography of Jefferson is an opportune reply to Dr. 
Smith's flings at the sage of Monticello. For the ‘‘ Anas,”’ or for Jef- 
ferson’s occasional lapses into dissimulation, the author attempts no 
apology ; but he does emphasize the essential sincerity of Jefferson's 
character. He does show conclusively that the mitigation of the evils 


of slavery and its final abolition were among Jefferson's dearest ambi- 
tions. The humane stipulation that negroes should not be bled appears 
in the contract with an overseer. Years before Jefferson in 1776 
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fulminated against George IIIL., he tried in vain to persuade the Virginia 
House of Burgesses to legalize the manumission of slaves; and in 1778 
actually carried through the Virginia Legislature a bill prohibiting 
slave importation, under penalty of slave manumission. Jefferson’s 
plan of 1784 for the organization of the Western territory failed chiefly 
because it provided for free States south as well as north of the Ohio. 
Dr. Smith cannot have forgotten Jefferson’s joyful message to the 
Congress of 1806-1807, that in another year the legal abolition of slave 
importation would be permitted by the Constitution, nor the pleasure 
with which the President signed the law effecting it. True, Jefferson 
was drawn by sectional sympathy toward the South in the great Mis- 
souri question, but he never renounced his conviction that slavery was 
an evil to master and subject alike. In his last years he tried to rally 
his State to purge her institutions of slavery, and capped a life-long 
protest against the evil by a will freeing his most faithful slaves. 

The readers of Dr. Schouler’s useful contributions to our historical 
literature may be pleased to hear that the style of this narrative is 
less florid, and the index somewhat fuller than is usual with the 
author. The volume is not flawless. An age made familiar by 
every ‘‘ patent-inside ” weekly with the Darwinian theories is scarcely 
likely to discriminate on page 29 between Charles and Erasmus 
Darwin. Hasty proof-reading probably explains the obviously erro- 
neous date on page 227. But these are mere flecks in a work that 
deserves a place by the side of the early volumes of his well-known 
history. 

The strange contradictions between Jefferson’s political theories 
and between histheory and practice, the author, warned perhaps by 
the fate of all the other biographers of Jefferson, has forborne to treat 
in any fullness. He has contented himself with a clear analysis of the 
fundamental differences between the man Jefferson and the man Ham- 
ilton. He traces the immense popularity of the first Republican presi- 
dent to the well-known fact that Jefferson led the people in the direc- 
tion of their best impulses. The unique merit of the book is in the 
prominence its author, a Boston lawyer and lecturer at the foremost 
Southern University, gives to Jefferson as lawyer, legislative reformer, 
and founder of a university. Dr. Schouler has done well in uncovering 
a fact, worthy to be more widely known, that Jefferson’s plans, formn- 
lated as early as 1779, included, besides a university, a system of dis- 


trict, grammar and classical schools open to all. 
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LYMAN IP. POWELL. 
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By FREEMAN SNow. 

Pp. xl and 586. Boston: The Boston Book Company. 1893. 

Within the last twenty years a revolution has been effected in the 
methods of instruction in many of our best schools of law, through the 
introduction of the case system, displacing to a greater or less extent 
the old-fashioned method of textbook and lectures. It may, perhaps, 
well be doubted whether the science of International Law has as yet 
established itself with sufficient authority and precision to render it 
possible to make use of adjudicated cases to anything like the same 
degree as is both possible and advisable in the study of the common 
law. Before tribunals dealing with questions arising under Interna- 
tional Law text-writers still command a respect and weight no longer 
accorded them in other courts to an equal degree, at least in English- 
speaking countries. And yet, in England and the United States at 
any rate, where precedent counts for so much in legal decisions, it 
seems as if the tendency might be toward rendering International Law 
more and more nearly, though perhaps never completely, a system of 
case law. But at all events decided cases already have a large influence 
in determining the decision on new cases, and the student and lawyer 
alike owe a large debt of gratitude to Dr. Snow for bringing together 
into one volume more than two hundred cases and opinions, many of 
which are otherwise scarcely accessible, except in reports, series and 
collections seldom found outside of the large libraries. It is a special 
merit of the book that the exact language of the judges is given, for 
the most careful summaries often fail to convey the precise shades of 
meaning contained in the original decision; the great value of this 
plan may be seen in such leading cases as Queen vs. Keyn (pp. 55-71), 
“Exchange ”’ vs. McFaddea (pp. 103-113), and many others. An ap- 
pendix contains the various authoritative declarations, instructions, 
etc., relating to the laws of war, as well as an account of the Behring 
Sea arbitration and decision of 1893. Moreover, teachers especially 
will appreciate the syllabus of references to authorities on nearly two 
hundred topics in International Law. We bespeak for Dr. Snow’s 
volume a generous reception as a work of reference and, wherever 
practicable, as a book to be put into the hands of each member of a 
class for use in connection with text-writers. 

C, A. CURRIER. 

The Science of International Law. By THOMAS ALFRED WALKER, 

M.A. Pp. 544. London: C.J. Clay & Sons. 1893. 

There is much in this work which will merit careful examination. 
Its main position, and one which lends a peculiar flavor to the whole 
work, is the assertion that international law is a science and not a 
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mere body of practical rules by which nations have agreed to regulate 
their intercourse with one another. Several chapters are devoted to a 
refutation of the Austinian doctrine that law is the ‘‘command”’ of a 
sovereign to subjects who are bound to obey. Such a definition of 
law, it will be seen, precludes any possibility of a conception of inter- 
national ‘‘law’’ at all, since there is no common sovereign. This isa 
proposition standing at the basis of the whole science, but in order 
that we may accept it as a legal one, the element of ‘‘command”’ 
in law must be shown to be non-essential. The refutation of this 
idea, herein contained, is threefold in character; first, ‘‘ that custom 
precedes law and the judge the law-giver ;”’ second, on philological 
grounds that jus is not the ‘‘7ussum,’’ law is not “that which is com- _ 
manded ;’’ third, the objection of common usage. The discussion is. 
valuable and the points seem to be well taken. It cannot, however, 
be classed as easy reading, and the multiplicity of capital letters, 
italics and quotation marks does not tend to facilitate matters 

As to the subject proper, there is evidence of considerable original 
investigation, and there are copious notes and references. The treat- 
ment of some subjects is particularly full. For instance, on the Beh- 
ring Sea dispute there is an extended discussion of the points at issue. 
It is much to be regretted that the recent decision of the Paris arbi- 
trators could not have been included, for it would have given us 
one of the fullest discussions of the subject. In places the style 
becomes slightly heated, as for example, when a paragraph is con- 
cluded with the statement that the negotiations were ‘‘ in the interests 
of a trading monopoly and a certain four per cent,’’ adding that 
“consistency is in politics a doubtful virtue, but honesty has yet its 
charm.’’ In places there might be some question with regard to the 
arrangement, as when the right of search and impressment with its 
incident outrages is discussed under the head of ‘‘ neglect of interna-— 
tional courtesy.’”’ But the tone is candid and fair, whatever may be 
said as to the arrangement. The book is one which is more suitable 
for reference and for the use of advanced students than for beginners. © 
Parts of it are scrappy; other sections are argumentative, and still others 
are mainly valuable for their suggestiveness rather than for their con- 
clusions. Every well-chosen library of international law should — 
nevertheless contain a copy of the work. It shows evidence of trained — 
research ; and although it cannot be compared with Hall’s ‘‘Interna- | 
tional Law ’’ asa standard work, it may yet be used with profit as a sup- ™~ 7 
plement to it, particularly in its earlier chapters on the History and 
Nature of the Science. 


WILLIAM RIPLEY. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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; _ An Old Master, and Other Political Essays. By Wooprow Wuson, 

Pp. 181. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1893. 

In this attractive little volume Professor Wilson has gathered together 
five essays. ‘The first, ‘‘ An Old Master,’’ and the second, ‘** The Study 
of Politics,” are republished from the Mew /»inceton Review; the 
essay on “ Political Sovereignty ’’ appears for the first time ; the two 

on “* Character of Democracy in the United States”’ and on ‘‘ Govern- 
ment under the Constitution,’ have previously appeared in the A//an- 
tic Monthly. 

The real purpose of the essays and of their publication in book form 
is rather to reach lay readers than to accomplish any doctrinal intent ; 
but when one speaks who has the reputation which Professor Wilson 
. justly holds in the literary and scientific world, his utterances cannot 

- avoid influencing doctrinal opinion. If they contain any error, the fact 
should be revealed by the search-light of doctrinal criticism. 

In the first of the five papers Adam Smith and his work are 
_ used to emphasize the educational importance of the employment of 

a literary method in the class-room lecture. The thought of the essay, 
that higher education should not ‘‘ be cut off from communion with 
the highest of all forces, the force of personal inspiration,”’ is of great 
educational importance. Were more lecturers to follow the example of 
- Professor Wilson in studying Adam Smith and other masters of the art 
_of class-lecturing we should see a great widening of the teacher’s influ- 
ence within and beyond the walls of the lecture-room. 

The essay on ‘‘ The Study of Politics” incidentally brings out Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s conception of economics and of the relation of this 
_ science to the study of politics. Though claiming to accept the princi- 
ples of the Historical School, he ridicules their methods as crude. 
_* How is the world,’’ he says, ‘* to contain the writings, statistical, his- 
torical, critical, which must be accumulated ere this enormous diagnosis 
of trade and manufacture, shall be complete in its details? And after 
it shall have been completed in detail, who is tobe born great enough 

_ in genius and patience to reduce the mass to a system comprehensible 
by ordinary mortals?’’ What the historical economists really want, 
he maintains, is not, as they suppose, a more scientific method, but a 

_ higher /i/erary method, by which Professor Wilson means a method 
which, in its highest manifestation, sees man acting under all his 
motives at once. In order to understand these motives and to depict 
the operation of the psychic factors of economic life, the economist 
must welcome and not decry the free use of constructive imagination. 

This is a valid criticism of a good deal of the more recent work of 
- the Historical School ; but applies in much less degree to the writings 
of the older German thinkers, such as Hildebrand, Knies, or even 
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Roscher. Professor Wilson is correct in saying that students of econ- 
omic history should possess the vivifying power of a constructive imag- 
ination ; but his criticism should have gone deeper. Economic study 
consists of more than a vivid presentation of the past; it ought todo 
this, but the science proper7s a body of doctrine. ‘The basis of the 
science is subjective, its laws are obtained by psychological analyses, 
Economic science and economic history are the two parts which com- 
prise the whole subject. The two parts, having been developed, are 
of course to be brought together; the laws of economic science are 
active in economic history. 

In Professor Wilson’s mind, politics and economics are studies essen- 
tially similar in character, for both are studies of the life of man in 
society. This view seems to misconceive the fundamental character of 
both economics and politics. Professor Wilson lays himself open to 
the same criticism that may be made of the Historical School gener- 
ally. When Adam Smith set off the science which has since been 
named Political Economy, and has later come to be called Economics, 
from the other sciences, by declaring it to be the one based on motives 
of self-interest, he made a most important distinctica. Economics, as 
a science, deals only with utilities, is the science of utilities, and, in 
the ultimate analysis, is synonymous with utilitarianism. Politics, as 
a science, is something quite different from this. In economic life the 
original instincts are those of self-interest: and these remain the 
dominant ones, however greatly in the highly organized condition of 
modern life they may be modified by social instincts. In political life, 
however, the dominant instincts are always the social. Here the indi- 
vidual does not measure utility against utility in deciding upon a course 
of action, but follows mainly the promptings of complex feelings. 

The essay on “‘ Political Sovereignty”’ isa very suggestive one. After 
passing the views of Thibaut, Savigny, Austin, Sidgwick and others in 
hasty review the author comes to the conclusion, as accurate as consol- 
ing, that actually unlimited sovereignty is something which does not 
exist. To seek for it in any particular State is to search for the philoso- 
pher’s stone. ‘‘ Sovereignty is the highest political power in the State, 
lodged in active organs, for the purposes of governing,’’ no matter to 
what extent that power may be limited, provided it is not so limited 
as not to be in any real sense the presiding power, making choice of all 
the more considerable issues of policy. 

The two chapters on Democracy in the United States, and on Govern- 
ment under the United States, are the best written of the five; and 
contain, among other things, the strongest statement I have seen of 
Professor Wilson’s argument for some form of cabinet representation 
in the United States, for ‘‘ coherent plans from recognized party leaders, 
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- and means for holding those leaders to a faithful execution of their 
_ plans in clear-cut acts of Congress.”’ 


EMORY R. JOHNSON. 


People’s Banks. By HENRY W. WoLrr. Pp. 261. London: Long. 
mans, Green & Co. 1893. 


By People’s Banks the author means co-operative banking. In 
i - _ other words, combination for mutual financial aid. As he points out 
; a in the introduction and first chapter, the really honest poor do not 
ay * want to borrow from philanthropic societies, but the vagabond class 
_ are anxious to do so. This was clearly shown in the Duke of Saxe- 
_ Cobury’s experiment. The Duke founded a number of non-co-opera- 
tive philanthropic banks, which soon closed their doors for want of 
the right kind of customers. The testimony is that these honest people 
do not want a gift, but an instrument of self-help. Many of the men 
: “needing capital have no capital guarantee to secure repayment, so the 
_ problem is to give credit to those who have no material security to 
“4 offer. This must be done, as Signor Luzzatti puts it, by ‘‘the capital- 

ization of honesty.’’ Scholars are, of course, familiar with subject 
treated, but the importance of the question makes desirable a wide- 
_ spread discussion of the main features of this volume. To show how 

the idea has been developed, the author takes up in succession the 
various modifications of the two systems of co-operative credit as 
 weshal out in different countries. He maintains that the founders 
of co-operative credit have in view the same goal, though they start 
_ from two distinctly opposite points, and, ‘‘ barring unlimited Liability 
and the pursuit of thrift,’’ have nothing in common. 

The Schulze-Delitsch credit associations of Germany constantly put 
the /ender’s interest foremost ; Herr Schulze’s aim was a business oue. 
Raiffeisen, on the contrary, who founded the loan banks of Ger- 
many, places the dorrower’s interest as the keystone of his system. 
He aims at social benefit, not at business profits. Every member joining 
one of the Schulze associations is expected to take one share valued at 
from $40 to $125 (each association determining the value of its shares). 

_ This share may be paid for in small installments. The shares draw 
dividends ranging from one to thirty per cent. Some associations 
have declared dividends of nearly sixty per cent. This is gained by 
charging a somewhat high rate of interest. Loans are only made to 
members and are for short periods, never more than ninety days. As 
security, mortgages, pledges, bills and sureties are taken. These 
associations are managed by a well-paid committee whose salaries 
are increased by commissions based on the amount of business done 
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In order to increase their commissions a committee often take bad 
securities. In 1892 there were 1076 of the above-named associations, 
these gave credit tothe amount of $390,152,330. The associations bor- 
rowed about one-fourth of this amount, mostly from private individuals. 

In his discussion of the other German system, the author points out 
that the Raiffeisen loan banks were established to assist borrowers, and 
at the same time to free the small agriculturalists from the merciless 
grasp of usurers. In 1849 Raiffeisen set up his first loan bank and 
offered to supply the peasantry with money if they would subscribe to 
his rules. As his aim was to benefit the poorest classes he exacted noth- 
ing from those joining, and as most members were agriculturalists, he 
made long credits the rule. Each bank membership is confined to a 
small district. Within this district members are elected with great care 
and discrimination. No difference is recognized between the poor and 
rich except that the latter are allowed to take the brunt in the adminis- 
tration. There is an executive committee consisting of five members 
and a council of supervision consisting of six or nine members accord- 
ing to the size of the banking society. None of these officers receive a 
cent of renumeration. Only one man connected with a bank is paid, 
q viz., the cashier, and he has no say whatever in the employment and the 

distribution of the money. All banking in the ordinary sense is strictly 

forbidden. The banks are /oan banks and their sole instrument is 

credit. No dividends are paid. All profits go into a reserve fund 

which is used to meet deficiencies or losses or it is voted to some public 

work or charity. Money is loaned only to members and no request 

for a loan is granted until after a careful examination is made into 

the object of the loan, whether it is economically justified and if found 

to be so the applicant for a loan is never refused. When the money is 

granted it must be used for the specific object for which it was requested. 

The rate of interest usually charged is five per cent. The banks obtain 

4 their money from various sources, paying from three aud one-half to 

four per cent. They have more money than they can use, as their 

reputation is excellent. In the forty-three years of their existence 

_ neither member nor creditor has ever lost a penny. The lending is on 

character, no pledges or mortgages are taken as security, but simply a 

note of hand backed by one or two other members. It is thought by 

many that one of the strong points of these /oam banks is that they 
are based on the un/imited liability of members. 

The author estimates that there are about one thousand of these loan 
banks in Germany alone, and the system, with slight modifications, has 
spread itself over Austria, Hungary, Russia and Italy. The author 
discusses the benefits of the loan bank system, and sums up its finan- 
cial side in ‘‘ millions of money lent, mostly to poor people, and not a 
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farthing ever lost.’’ Besides, the system trains even rude peasants to 
strict business habits. After giving an account of the great co-opera- 

. . = 
tive strife in Germany and also the co-operative congresses held, the 


‘*Banche Popolari,’’ and further how the Raiffeisen Loan Banks have _ 
been modified to suit the same country by Dr. Wollemburg. Inthe _ 


statements. One feels that the author regards people’s banks as a 
panacea for all industrial ills. These banks are styled a “‘ second Cali- _ 
fornia.’”’ In addition to this the book is not well arranged and is — 
redundant. Thesame field could have been covered as thoroughly in ¥ 
far fewer pages. But the book is of much value; it again brings ? 
before the public in an emphatic way the important subject of success- Ae 
ful co-operation. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
University of Pennsylvania : 
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» author describes, at length, tl Delitsch system as adopted by 
: : Signor Luzzatti to suit Italian « is under the name of the 
2 
Chapters He tie CO-Operauive Dallking in brance, | 
7 Belgium and Switzerland, and concludes the book with a strong plea 
: for the establishment of similar banks in England. - 
o : The introduction to the book unfortunately has too much the tone 
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Mr. BRYAN’S little book on the Mark* is the work of an intelligent 
man upon a difficult and much disputed subject, and it gives an intei- 
ligent account of many of the points in controversy. Asa one-year 
production it is based on a reading knowledge of known authorities 
and frequently printed texts, and elaborated with arguments generally 
sensible and sound. The dangers attending so short an acquaintance 
with the subject are evident in Mr. Bryan’s unqualified obedience to 
the guide who suggested the task to him, and an occasional pugnacity 

- which has a little of the character of the traditional chip on the shoul- 
der. We wish that he had been as independent as he promised to be 
in the preface, for with all the good points of this essay, and it has 
many, we feel from the first that Mr. Bryan is more or less in leading 
strings, and we know without further examination to which of the 

schools’? he has been attached. Nevertheless he reviews in excellent 
form, and generally with clearness of expression, the history of the 
Mark theory and the character of the primitive and medizval evidence. 

He gives résumés of the work of Seebohm, Fustel de Coulanges, Vino- 

_ gradoff and Adams, and cites from Allen, Ashley, Gomme and others. 
On the whole his arguments are temperate, although he is a disbeliever, 
as is his master, in anything called a Mark, or in anything like a vil- 
lage community stage in economic progress, Fortunately, however, 
this is not the day for such definite statements upon this subject, and 

_ Mr. Bryan’s remarks must be taken for what they are worth. Perhaps 
the least effective chapter is that on the Mark in America, in which Mr. 

_ Bryan has set upa man of straw only valiantly to charge it down. No 
one nowadays takes the idea of institutional retrogression seriously, not 

even the chief author of it, and to one who knows this Mr. Bryan’s 

-witticisms are even more amusing than they seem. However this little 

_ book will be useful, if only to those who, unwilling to read larger 

_works, will find it convenient to accept Mr. Bryan’s way of lookivg at 

the subject. 


THE FIRST volume of the third edition of ‘‘The American Com- 
_monwealth,’ + by James Bryce, appeared some months since, and the 
second volume is now in press: Although Mr. Bryce has ‘carefully 


* The Mark in Europe and America, a Review of the Discussions on Early Land 
Tenure. By ENocH A. BRYAN. Pp. 164. Boston: Ginn & Co 1893. 
+ The American Commonwealth. By JAMES BRYCE. In two volumes. Vol. I.— 
"(ae National Governments; The State Governments. Third edition. Pp. xvii.- 
& New York and London: Macmillan & Co, 1893. d 
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revised throughout,’’ and has qualified numerous statements, he has _ 
not added materially to the length of the former edition. The prin- 
cipal changes made are those that the admission of six States into the. 
Union, and the growth in population, have rendered necessary. The 
third edition is the same in appearance as the second, and the changes 
are hardly vital enough to make it necessary for one who owns the 
second edition to purchase the third. 
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HELEN CAMPBELL has given a modest presentation of facts regard- 
ing the employment of women and the conditions, past and present, 
of that employment.* The most of the book is historical and seems 
to be at once deeply sympathetic and scrupulously fair. The writer’s 
research has been extensive and her choice of facts judicious. She 
has evidently tried to be untechnical in expression, but has nowhere 
yielded to the temptation to be sensational, and so the book excites 
neither tears nor indignation, but simply interest. The concluding 
chapters discuss ‘‘ Evils and Abuses,’’ which are excellently summar- 
ized but not exaggerated, and ‘‘ Remedies and Suggestions’? which 
are temperate and sensible. Much is expected from the improvement 
of factory laws, the development of co-operation and profit-sharing, 
the organization of women and the limitation of competition in its 
fiercer aspects by forces now in operation. Above all, and through all, 
we must rely on education, ethical and intellectual, of workers, em- _ 
ployers and consumers who must all co-operate in a reform. Appar- . ; 
ently the book is designed to popularize science rather than to make _ 
original contributions to it, but it is to say the least far superior to a 7 
most such books. It combines in rare balance sympathy and dis- 
passionateness, two qualities which, in social studies at least, can not — 
be divorced without detriment. The writer has wisely avoided the 
discussion of those deeper problems of distribution which are suggested 
by the extension of wage-earning among women and has likewise 
avoided the more serious danger of urging reforms inconsistent with — 
economic principles. 


ONE OF THE MOST valuable reports that the United States Govern- 
ment has made is a recent publication of the Labor Bureau. It is the 
fifth special report of the Commissioner of Labor, in which Dr. E. R. 
L,. Gould discusses ‘‘ The Gothenburg System of Liquor Traffic” in an 
exhaustive and thoroughly scientific manner. This system originated 
in Gothenburg, Sweden, in 1865, and by it the sole right to sell brandy 
or other alcoholic liquor in any locality is transferred toa single com- 
pany, which is required to conduct the business in accordance with 

* Women Wage Earners. By HELEN CAMPBELL. Pp. 313. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1893. 
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_ stringent regulations and to turn over all surplus profits—usually those 
~ above six per cent—to the local government to be expended for the 
benefit of the working classes. It is true, as Carroll D. Wright says in 
the letter of transmittal by which he prefaces the report, ‘‘ that among 
all those social questions which at the present time occupy the atten- 
tion of thoughtful men and of governments none seem to present con- 
siderations of greater importance than the regulation of the liquor 
traffic. For a quarter of a century, at least—he adds—Norway and 
- Sweden have led the way in Europe in their efforts to lay down a satis- 
_ factory basis of control.’’ The nature and results of those efforts are 
_ given in the five chapters of Dr. Gould’s Report. The chapters are 
entitled: History of the Scandinavian Liquor Legislation and the 


_ Sweden and Norway. The Company System in Operation. The 
: Economic and Social Results of the Company System. Advantages 
and Disadvantages of the Company System. Dr. Gould’s conclusion is 

. that, though the system is not perfect, ‘it represents the best means 
which have yet been devised for the control of the liquor traffic where 
licensing is permitted at all.’’ The question whether such a system is 


and thinks that in spite of the difficulties which our political condi- 
_ tions oppose to carrying out the system, the Norwegian modification 
oh the Gothenburg is the best model to be followed. ‘‘ Why not,” 


he says, ‘invite the struggle openly on the only plan of control which 
eliminates the political influence of the liquor interest and abolishes 4 
— altogether the saloon as we know it to-day ?”’ - 


PROFESSOR Har? has gathered into a bound volume* ten of his 

previously published essays and one other, on ‘‘ The Chilean Contro- 
_ troversy,”’ which now appears for the first time. The eleven essays 
treat of ‘‘ The Speaker as Premier,” ‘‘The Exercise of the Suffrage,”’ 
“The Election of a President,’’ ‘Do the People Wish Civil Service 
Reform ?”? “The Chilean Controversy,’ ‘‘The Colonial Town Meet- 
-ing,’’ The Colonial Shire,’’ ‘‘ The Rise of American Cities,’’ ‘‘ The 
_ Biography of a River and Harbor Bill,”’ ‘‘The Public Land Policy a 
i the United States,’? and ‘‘Why the South was Defeated in the 
_ Civil War.” The two essays on ‘‘The Rise of American Cities,’’ 
and “Why the South was Defeated in the Civil War,’’ are to be 
: especially commended to those who desire to obtain a clear, concise 
and accurate analysis of the economic forces which decide where and 
a. how cities shall grow up, and which determined the issue of that 


* Practical Essays on American Government. By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph. D. 
Pp. 311. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1893. F 
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long struggle between the North and South which culminated in 
the defeat of the South in 1865. The essay on ‘‘ The Exercise of the 
‘Suffrage’’ is also well written. Professor Hart shows that, in the 
presidential elections, the vote which stays at home from lack of inter- 
est is but small. In State and local elections the neglect to vote is 
greater, and is really an important question. He does not believe 
in compulsory voting, and thinks that any attempt to compel voters 
to exercise the right of suffrage would be undesirable. 


THE SIXTH EDITION of ‘‘The Elements of Jurisprudence,’’* by 
Thomas Erskine Holland was issued from the Clarendon Press last 
September. The author has given the work a careful revision, but 
without adding to the size of the volume. The German and Greek 
definitions in the early chapters of the work have been translated. 


THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE at Washington has recently 
issued several publications which are of interest to students of social 
science. The report fromthe Department of Labor upon the Géthen- 
burg System of regulating the liquor traffic is noticed elsewhere. + 
From the Bureau of Education we have a ‘Circular of Informa- 
tion’’ { prepared by Dr. MacDonald, the specialist on the relation 
of education to crime. The first two hundred pages present a compila- 
tion of opinions, largely from foreign literature, upon such subjects a. 
criminology, alcoholism, insanity and genius. The chief merit of th: 
book lies in the fact that it introduces the English reader to a larg » 
field of literature that is not generally accessible. An apparent lac 
of discretion, however, and a disregard of the relative importance of 
different writings detracts much from the value that the book woul! ~ 
otherwise have as a guide to the literature of social pathology. A 
bibliography of 228 closely-printed pages is noteworthy for its size 
rather than forcompleteness. The most of the extensive bibliography 1 
given in the author’s book on “Criminology ”’ is found here, though 
under a different classification, and many additional writings are in- 
cluded to cover the broader field of the present work. 

In February, 1592, a circular was issued by the Department of State 
at Washington directing the consular officers in all parts of the world 
to report upon certain questions in regard to the management of tramps 
and beggars and the distribution of alms in the places to which they 


* Fora review of the fifth edition consult the ANNALS, vol. ii, p. 269. 


t+ See page 196. 
t Abnormal Man, Being Essays on Fducation and Crime and Related Subjects, 
with Digests of Literature ania Ribliography, by ARTHUR MACDONALD. Pp. 444 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 1893. 
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were respectively accredited. The answers received* naturally vary 
- much in merit. Some of the consuls reveal rather crude ideas in re- 

_ gard to charitable work, and many of them report the prevalence of 
exceedingly crude and wasteful methods of coping with the problems 

: of pauperism; but the reports as a whole, contain a rich fund of infor- 
mation. A supplement contains a translation of the Poor Laws of 
% Germany and a full report upon ‘“‘ Charities in the Netherlands,’’ and 

“The Public Loan Office of Florence.” 


Not EVERY STUDENT of the Convention of 1787 who wishes to 
a*" place Madison’s “ Journal’ on the shelves of his library can afford 
— purchase ‘‘ Elliott’s Debates,” in five volumes. To him a Chicago 
publishing house has rendered a good service by reprinting the 
“Journal.’’{ in a single volume from the edition of 1840, which was 
published under the direction of the United States Government from 
the original manuscripts. The volume is almost unwieldy, but the 
paper is good and the type clear. Above all, the index, general and 
a analytical, is excellent. The volume is, indeed, an important contri- 
bution to that increasing stock of historical literature which serves the 

_ worthy purpose of popularizing original contemporary documents. 


Two RECENT works t edited by Thomas H. McKee furnish in small 

_ compass and handy shape material which one often needs close at 

hand. The “ Inaugurations’’-includes not only inaugural addresses, 

but also a certain amount of historical matter; while the volume of 

party platforms gives, in addition, tables of electoral and popular 

votes, the political complexion of Congresses, and useful appendices, 

_ but it can hardly take the place of Stanwood’s “‘ History of Presiden- 
Elections.”’ 


A NEW TRANSLATION of Rousseau’s ‘‘ Social Contract’ 3 has long 
been a desideratum in the study of the revolutionary period in France. 
_ The English versions had practically disappeared from the book market, 


this, historically, most important work of the eighteenth century. The 


* Vagrancy and Public Charities in Foreign Countries. Special Consular Reports, 
issued from the Bureau of Statistics, Department of State. Pp. 369. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1893. 

+ Journal of the Federal Convention; kept by JAMES MADISON. Edited by E. H. 
Scott, Pp. 805. Chicago: Albert Scott & Co. 1893. 

} } Presidential Inaugurations, 1789-1893, Pp. 166; National Platforms, 1759-1892, Pp. 
206. Washington, D. C.: Statistical Publishing Company. 

2 The Social Contract, or the Princtples of Political Rights. By JEAN-JACQUES 

Rousseau. Translated by ROSE M. HARRINGTON, with introduction and notes by 
KvWARD L. WALTER. Pp. lii, 227. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. 
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present translation is correct and clear, reproducing something of the 
style of the original. The introduction by Professor Walter is helpful, 
especially if supplemented by John Morley’s criticisms or those of 
Taine. He has judiciously added a few explanatory notes, but leaves 
out several of those by Rousseau himself which are not wholly devoid 
of interest and the omission of which ought to have been indicated. 
The work while brief is of the utmost importance to the student of 
history, especially in understanding the Reign of Terror. It is a great 
pity, however, that the ‘* Discourses’’ were not included, as Rousseau 
and his influence can not be fathomed without them. 


Mr. HERBERT M. THOMPSON has made an endeavor to clear up 
some of the difficult problems surrounding the subject of the theory of 
wages. The book* is marked by an earnestness which makes one 
regret its failure to attain much of its purpose. The opening chapter 
is devoted mainly to a proof of the propositions that the whole product 
of industrial society is a varying one, and that the share which goes to 
each factor of production is a varying part of the total product. The 
author devotes his last chapter to working out various labor problems, y 
such as the effects of the introduction of an eight-hour day, trades- 
unions, increase or decrease of population, education, etc., in a way 7 
which, although very interesting, does not lead to any very definite 
results. Concerning the introduction of an eight-hour day, for exam- ? 
ple, the author thinks that labor would become scarce, capital and land 
would be withdrawn, and entrepreneurs would be discouraged. The 
total product must become less, though not in proportion, and it is 
likely that in the division of the total product of industry, rent, interest 
and profits would sink proportionately to wages. The per capita wage 
would probably be less, but the laborer would receive more per hour 
than he did before. Mr. Thompson concludes that in order to esti- 
mate the effect on wages of a reduction of the hours of labor, we 
must know the amounts of variation of all the other elements of pro- 
duction. The discussion, though interesting, does not throw any new , 
light on the difficult subject of a law of wages. 


THE HISTORIAN is frequently indebted to a specialist in some other 
branch of learning for the preparation of historical materials. But 
the work is seldom so well done as in Dr. Turk’s monograph.f The 
bibliography, description of the manuscripts, and literary observa- 
tions, form an excellent introduction to a carefully collected text. 


* The Theory of Wages and tts Application to the Eight-Hours Question and other 
Labor Problems. By HERBERT M. THOMPSON, M.A. Pp. xxiv, 140. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1892. 

+ The Legal Code of Alfred the Great, edited with an introduction by MILTON: 
HaiGut Turk, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co, 1893. od 
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The parallel Latin extracts for the passages from the Vulgate used by 
Aelfred enable us to criticise his workmanship. The date assigned by 
conjecture for the publication of the Code is 89o, 

The work would be above criticism but for its too close adherence 
to German methods. There is no index. The use of abbreviations in 
the introduction is not uniform and is, in many cases, unwise. Some 
of the sentences (¢. g., pp. 47, 48) are distinctly German in their con- 


struction. 


Mr. HoRACE WHITE has published a recent address on * An Elastic 
Currency,’ * that supplements well the paper which he presented to 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science a year ago on 
“National and State Banks.’’ Mr. White would secure an elastic 
currency by substituting a safety fund in place of present deposits of 
bonds as security for the circulating notes of banks. The successful 
career of the banking experience of the Wisconsin Marine and Fire 
Insurance Company between 1839 and 1852 is made use of to show the 
efficacy of good bank money in providing an elastic medium for effect- 
ing exchanges ; while the sufficiency of a safety fund for securing the 
circulation of banks is declared to be shown by the fact that without 
the security of deposited bonds, the United States would have lost 
only $953,667, from the time of the establishment of the National 
bank system up to June 30, 1892, by relying on a first lien upon the 
assets of defaulting banks from which to cover the expense involved 
in redeeming the notes of failed banks. At the end of the address is 
the text of a bill to amend the present National Bank law so as to sub. 
stitute a safety fund for bonds as security. Mr. White drew up the 
bill at the request of Congressman J. H. Walker, who introduced it 
into the House of Representatives. 


IN THE October Quarterly Journal of Economics is alengthy and able 
article by Professor Taussig on ‘‘ The Duties on Wool and Woolens.” 
This supplements well the discussion of the question in Professor Taus- 
sig’s ‘‘ History of the Tariff of the United States,’’ and is especially 
opportune, because of the present discussions in and out of Congress 
concerning free wool. Attention ought also to be called to an article 
by Edward D. Page on ‘‘ The Woolen Tariff,” reprinted in pamphlet 
form from the American Wool and Cotton Reporter. The most valu- 
able parts of the article are the discussion of the effect which the duty 
on raw wool has had on our manufactures of woolens, and the argument 
in favor of ad valorem as opposed to specific duties on woolens. 

*An Elastic Currency; “ George Smith's Money" in the Early Northwest. An 


address to the American Bankers’ Association at Chicago, October 19, 1893, by Hor- 
ACE WHITE. Pp.1o New York: The Evening Post Job Printing House. 1893. 
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Mr. WILLIAM W. BATES, the author of the recent work on “ The 
American Marine,’’* submits to the Academy the following suggestive 
information regarding America’s place in ocean carrying trade. ‘The 
proportionate participation of ten different flags in the carriage of 
foreign commerce at Antwerp, Bremen, Hamburg, Havre, Liverpool, 
London, Rotterdam and New York, the principal ports of ocean traffic, : 
is as follows for 1891-92 : 


_ AVERAGE ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES OF TONNAGE IN FOREIGN 
PORTS BY FLAGS. 


Flags. Per Cent. Flags. Per Cent. 
German ......... 130.48;Damish. ....--... 443 
“We have only to look at thistable,’’ says Mr. Bates, in advocacy ; 
of protecting American ships, ‘‘to see the result of unprotecting our 
marine in the foreign trade. Our policy for sixty-five years had been 
to unprotect it. It is no answer to say that, because it was more profit- 
able to employ capital ashore, economy of investment of capital pre- 


ribed our surrender of navigation; for this reason, that our footing 
being unequal and disadvantageous, compared with Great Britain and 7 
other countries, the theory of economy has not had a fair field of 
operation. The advocates of free trade always beg the question by { 
assuming that conditions for navigation, manufacturing, mining, 
agriculture, etc., are the same in all countries. Great Britain has 
had great advantages, particularly in steam navigation, which she 
has protected from the first at the expense of her treasury. Ger- 
many, now next to her in sea-power, has one-third of her steamers 
subsidized to-dary heavily. Our people have been beaten for want of 
fair play.”’ 

Mr. Bates is so bold as to deny that economic laws obtain in 
the carrying business on the ocean. ‘‘In regard to the carry- 
ing trade in foreign commerce, economic theories will not apply. 
Great Britain and the British people have waged a warfare upon the 
shipping of the United States ever since we developed any strength 
on the sea. British ambition and monopolizing disposition—the deter- 
mination to be supreme upon the ocean—must be reckoned with as a 
factor in our misfortune. Foul play of every sort has prevented the 
play of economic forces between England and the United States. 
We have been driven out of the carrying trade, very largely by the 
British through their unjust underwriting discriminations. 


* For a review of the book, consult the ANNALS for November, 1893. Vol. iv, p. 132 
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«‘ Americans have not ‘chosen ’ to hire their commerce carried, but 
they have lost control of their commerce ; it has passed into foreign 
hands, and they have no choice about it. American merchants own 
no property, or almost none, upon the ocean. It is in fact foreign 
property that passes back and forth in foreign ships. We have lost 
our commerce by losing our ships. Foreigners have gained our com- 
merce by being permitted to carry it as freely as our own vessel owners. 
When we installed the foreign ship as the equal of our own, to fetch 
and carry, then we inaugurated the force which has brought our ruin. 
The fight has not been merely ship against ship, but merchant against 
merchant, underwriter against underwriter, and the hand of every 
nation against us. Our government and politicians are very much 
to blame. ‘The national interest has been sacrificed. We have 
no strength for our maritime defence. We have no rank among 
maritime nations beyond that of little States and dependencies. 
Our weakness subjects us to great losses in commerce, the carrying 
trade, in finance, and in production.”’ 

However Mr. Bates’ economic theories may be challenged, and 
whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the proper means to be 
employed in raising the rank of the United States on the high seas, 
all must agree as touching the importance of securing the result which 
Mr. Bates, as a private citizen, and as Commissioner of Navigation, 
has long labored to help secure. 


Dr. VicroR ROSEWATER has published a very able discussion of the 
practice and theory of special assessments on real property * to cover 
the expense of municipal improvements directly beneficial to that 
property. The results of Dr. Rosewater’s investigations will be a sur- 
prise to any one who thinks, as is natural, that the old American prin- 
ciple of universal proportional taxation for every pu’ ‘ic purpose is still 
prevalent in local as in State and National taxation. For he finds 
‘that out of the forty-four commonwealths which now comprise the 
Union forty, besides two territories, have given legislative or judicial 
approval to the doctrine of special assessments.’’ Although the emi- 
nent fairness and justice of such special assessments has now obtained 
such general recognition, yet a great many of the States have only 
adopted the systems now in vogue since the war. The most perfect 
system seems to be that of New York City. Although the system had 
its origin here in colonial times, and was first definitely formulated in 
the charter of 1813, it has undergone many changes since then. There 


* Special Assessments, A Studvin Municipal Finance. By Victor ROSEWATER, 
PH.D. Columbia College Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. Vol. IT, 
No. 3. Pp. 152. New York. 1893. 
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are here two general classes of such special assessments; the first are 
those which are made under the legal right of eminent domain and 
‘consequently come within the sphere of the law department and the 
board of street openings;’’ the second are those more nearly akin to 
taxes in character, levied for various kinds of improvements and are 
‘‘under the control of the board of assessors.’’ Apparently it is the 
eminent fairness and justice of these assessments as well as their ex- 
pediency which has brought them into such general favor. 
expedient because easily assessed, because they seldom cause any fric- 
tion, because they bring quick returns just when those returns are most 
needed and because the returns can be easily made adequate to the 
needs. They are eminently just because they take but a part of a bene- 
fit clearly due to municipal action, because they correspond exactly to 
the ability to pay and because they cannot be shifted except by a trans- 
fer of the benefit involved. Dr. Rosewater’s thorough discussion of 
this phase of municipal finance is certainly a very valuable addition to 
our technical literature, 
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